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MASSEY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


\ E are not of the number of 

those who think that the writing 
of history is overdone, or that there 
are too many historians of the 
history of England, or of separate 
reigns of that history. On the con- 
trary, we should wish to see more 
candidates in the field, or in other 
words more competitors for the palm 
of a nation’s approbation. 

The number of our historians 
is indeed small, compared with 
that of our essayists, politicians, 
economists, and public writers 
—wonderfully small, regard being 
had to our means of inquiry, 
and the facilities of publication 
which we enjoy from our almost 
unlimited licence of printing. There 
is scarcely a continental nation, 
with the exception of Russia, 
which does not equal us in the 
number of its native historians. 
Italy in some respects surpasses 
us both in number and quality, 
while in the neighbouring king- 
dom of France, there have been 
as many or more works published 
on the French Revolution of 1789 
alone as we have published from 
the period of 1688 to 1855 on the 
history of England. There is no 
want of fact or incident in our 
annals—there are religious, political, 
and social struggles to record—tri- 
umphs of arts, science, and naviga- 
tion, to praise and perpetuate; 
brilliant deeds and feats of bravery 
and humanity, to illustrate; im- 
mense and unrivalled progresses in 
commerce, trade, manufactures, and 
national wealth, to narrate with an 
honest and pardonable pride; and 
yet the historians and chroniclers of 
all these marvels scarcely amount to 
a score. If we enumerate Claren- 
don, Hume, Rapin, Ralph, Smollett, 
Fox, Hallam, Lingard, Brodie, Adol- 
phus, Macintosh, Mahon, and Mac- 
aulay, shall we not have named the 


chief contributors to English history 
—we mean English history com- 
posed in the serious and didactic 
form in which it ought to be written P 
Undoubtedly there are hundreds of 
volumes of, correspondence, me- 
moirs, and of biography published 
since the beginning of t is century, 
which furnish most abundant ma- 
terials for history since 1688; but 
the matter thus spread and scattered 
through many volumes is not his- 
tory until it is weighed and win- 
nowed by the careful inquirer, and 
kneaded into something like intel- 
lectual food for a thinking people. 

We will not stop now to inquire 
why it is that the French surpass 
us in the number and the variety of 
works which they have composed on 
particular epochs of their history; but 
merely in passing express our grati- 
fication that the first month of the 

ear 1855 commenced with the pub- 
ication of a work written on a period 
of history which has already been 
handled both by the late Mr. Adol- 
phus and by Lord Mahon. 

There is in the history of the 
reign of George III. ‘ample room 
and verge enough’ for not three, but 
half a dozen, historians, and it will 
gratify us to find that Mr. Massey 
is followed, not by rivals or com- 
petitors, for there ought to be no 
rivalry on such a subject, but b 
independent annalists, each regard- 
ing the reign of George III. from a 
different point of view from any of 
his predecessors. There can be no 
doubt that many of the doctrines 
and opinions put forth in the 
sixty years from 1760 to 1820 re- 
quire a new ventilation and discus- 
sion in 1855; and how can this 
discussion, shaking asunder, sifting, 
or examination, be more effectively 
accomplished than by a new history 
of the reign of George III.? 

The work of Adolphus, though in 
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some respects valuable for the offi- 
cial information it contains, informa- 
tion supplied for the most part by 
the late Lord Sidmouth, is partial and 
one-sided; and though the volumes 
of Lord Mahon are distinguished by 
research and varied learning, by a 
spirit at once candid, patient, and 
investigating—though his lordship 
possesses considerable ability as a 
narrator, and is a master of a style 
at once easy, flowing, and thorough] 
English, yet with all his calm diseri- 
mination, and all his spirit of truth 
and justice, there is something of 
the leaven of old Toryism about his 
tone of thought; and it is well that 
we should have a history of the 
reign of George III. written by one 
untainted by, and in no degree 
mixed up with, these influences and 
rejudices. The inclination of Mr. 
Eieina, gentleman who has had 
the benefit of a legal training, and if 
we be not mistaken, also the great 
advantage of foreign travel —is 
clearly to Whig Liberalism or phi- 
losophical Radicalism; but he is 
a more of a Liberal than a 
Whig, and in truth he adopts only 
the great doctrines of Whiggery and 


the Revolution of 1688 without any 
of its aristocratic exclusiveness. No 
man sees more clearly the vices of 
that which Lord Mahon calls the 
Porphogenet system—a system by 
which a narrow clique by birth 
is everything, and —— out of 


that circle nothing. To this exclu- 
sive system Burke, Barré, Sheridan, 
Tierney, Macintosh, Brougham, 
Macaulay, and Charles Buller, were 
more or less victims. 

But Mr. Massey has other qualifi- 
cations for his task. He is a man of 
large and liberal views; has been for 
nearly three years in the House of 
Commons; has sat for some years 
as Recorder of Portsmouth, and is 
therefore accustomed to examine 
and weigh testimony ; and has pub- 
lished the best volume on law reform, 
intituled Common Sense versus Com- 
mon Law—a work which has had a 
considerable effect in conducing to 
many of those improvements which 
we have the happiness of enjoying. 

It is the object of Mr. Massey to 
illustrate not only the political and 
military, but the coded history of 
England. The reign of George IIT., 
to which he addresses himself, is 
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now completely elucidated, if not 
laid entirely bare, by several recent 
publications of letters and memoirs, 
all of which are easily accessible ; 
but, as Mr. Massey remarks, the 
progress of manners is to be traced 
through various sources of informa- 
tion which have been little consulted 
by the professed historian. Yet, 
as Dr. Sheeen observes, histories 
which draw the portraits of living 
manners may be made of more use, 
and convey the knowledge of vice 
and virtue with more efficacy than 
axioms and definitions. 

Mr. Massey does not undertake 
to write in any detail the history of 
India and Ireland, of America, or of 
wars, each of which is properly the 
subject of a separate work, but he 
refers to these collateral topics to 
such an extent only as is necessar 
for the history of England. This 
is we think wise, for there are few 
except professional soldiers who un- 
derstand the history of sieges and 
battles. ‘After having read,’ says 
Voltaire, in his most satirical vein, 
‘three or four thousand descriptions 
of battles and the provisions of some 
hundreds of treaties, I have not 
found that I was much wiser than 
before.’ The important considera- 
tions in reference to wars and 
battles are really whether they have 
augmented or diminished the actual 
forces of a country—whether they 
have increased its territory, its 
wealth, or its productive power, or 
called forth resources and energies, 
moral, material, and mechanical, of 
which the people were before un- 
conscious. Mr. Massey also has in 
our opinion wisely determined to 
pass over lightly many occurrences 
of only temporary interest which 
illustrate no moral or political truth, 
or have left no trace in the institu- 
tions of the country or the man- 
ners of its inhabitants. Of writers 
who dwell on these ephemeral 
topics it may be said, as was 
said of the histories of Puffendorf, 
that they make bad almanacks for 
theeurrent year which are no use 
for the year after. History would 
indeed be a sterile and vague science 
—a dry epitome of facts—if it 
limited itself to heaping up a mere 
record of circumstances and dates, 
announcing to us at what time this 
king died, this or that prince was 
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born, or such a man was appointed 
minister or dismissed. Metals 
like these overload the our 
without enlightening the mind. 
Every writer knowing his fune- 
tions as historian would try to 
compose a work which dealt with 
the manners, feelings, and preju- 
of men—which inted out 
wil effects of human pas- 
-which entered, to use the 
4uage of Bacon, into the mo- 
tives, the designs, and the pre- 
texts of the actors. This is the 
course which the writer before us 
professes to adopt. He proposes to 
follow with minuteness the progress 
of society and to describe the man- 
ners of its various orders, the court, 
the aristocracy, the middle classes, 
and the labouring people. 

Mr. Massey commences his 
history with the fall of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and truly remarks that ‘ it 
was not until the middle of the last 
century that the Revolution can be 
said to have rested on a solid and 
secure basis.’ It was not indeed till 
1745 that the last battle of legitimacy 
had been lost, and the contlict be- 
tween absolute and responsible go- 
vernment was virtually decided. 
Walpole, to whose ability the nation 
was indebted for the maintenance of 
the Protestant succession, at length 
fell before the hostile alliance of 
Jacobites, Tories, malcontent Whigs, 
and the faction of the herr- 
apparent. It has been, and indeed 
is, the fashion to censure Walpole 
as a minister who ruled by means of 
bribery and corruption, as though, 
to use the words of Mr. Massey, ‘he 
had preferred that mode of govern- 
ment.’ But the truth is that at the 
early age of twenty-two Walpole 
found himself, by the death of his 
two elder brothers, heir to the 
family estate, with what has been 
neatly called a double advantage, 
‘the mheritance of an elder and the 
application of a younger son.’ Two 
years afterwards Walpole was, on 
the death of his father, returned to 
Parliament for the family borough, 
bringing to his party no small 
accession of party patronage. This 
is the character, descended from an 
ancient gentleman's family, whom 
Smollett, with the blindness of party, 
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calls ‘a man of low beginning,’ who 
raised himself to the head of the 
Treasury,* as though there were 
anything extraordinary in a gentle- 
man of talent, industry, family, and 
fortune, raising himself by degrees 
to the highest place in the govern- 
ment of the realm. The rise of 
Walpole was slow but steady, and 
having from his first appearance 
in public life associated with Godol- 
phin, Pulteney, and Stanhope, it is 
not surprising that he early obtained 
an insight into the selfishness and 
corruption of human nature. Per- 
ceiving that in his own day, and 
knowing that even for thirty years 
before the Government as con- 
stituted was considered as merely 
provisional, he was aware that men 
trimmed in their policy and coquetted 
with principle, and the consequence 
was, to use the words of Mr. 
Massey, only an ‘occasional and 
qualified allegiance.’ During the 
reign of William, the Government 
was considered, by a large portion 
of the nation, as merely provisional, 
and the return of the Stuarts was 
expected, if not desired, at the death 
of Anne. ‘The succession of the 
Elector of Hanover inspired no 
confidence, and in this vacillation the 
shrewdness and practical sagacity of 
Walpole perceived that the hopes 
and fears of men must be made 
subservient to good government, 
or indeed any government at all. 
So accurately had he measured 
all the weaker points of the public 
men, that he saw it men be 
fruitless to struggle against corrup- 
tion, and he allowed himself to be 
borne along by a current whose 
force he could not resist. But having 
first yielded to the evil he made no 
attempt to stop its course, and so 
far from diminishing, it rather grew 
and increased under his long ad- 
ministration. A man of a feeble 
nature or of a fastidious temper would 
have shrunk, as Mr. Massey phrases 
it, from the sordid traffic, and would 
have suffered the country to perish 
rather than to save it by such 
means. But Walpole found venality 
prevalent, or, as Mr. Massey more 
graphically puts it, ‘ripe to his 
hands ;’ and all that can be fairly 
alleged against him is, that he did, 





* Smollett’s England, vol. iii. p. 110, edit. 1811. 
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not make any attempts to extirpate 
corruption, but rather turned it to 
account. Mr. Massey makes the 
emergency his justification. Wal- 
pole was a keen, acute, and what is 
called an eminently practical man, 
with no fanciful theories, and no 
high sense of morality, and he was 
not the man at anytime to set about 
a reformation of the public morals. 
But though his mind was not 
superior to the age in which he 
lived, and though his character and 
conduct, as Mr. Massey admits, are 
open to reproach, yet the charges 
against him are grossly exaggerated. 

e select committee appointed to 
inquire into his conduct, out of 
twenty-one members numbered 
nineteen of his bitterest enemies, 
and all that could be really brought 
forth against him at last was the 
promise of a place in the Revenue 
to a returning officer, and the 
heinous crime of dismissing some 
excise officers who had voted against 
the Government candidate. 

If, as Lord Mahon remarks, only 
one-tenth part of the outcry raised 
against Walpole was well-founded, 
how is it possible that powerful and 
rancorous opponents should be able 
to find so few, imperfect, and meagre 
proofs. The period in which Wal- 
pole lived was not the time, as is 
sagaciously remarked by the author 
under review, to set about reform- 
ing public morals. The constitu- 
tion was neither valued nor under- 
stood by an ignorant people given 
up to the doctrines of divine, inde- 
feasible, hereditary right, taught in 
all the pulpits both in town and 
country. Much of the clamour 
raised against Walpole proceeded 
from a man stained with political tur- 
pitude of the deepest dye. Though 
we may admire as a specimen of 
style the vituperative rhetoric of a 
Bolingbroke, and admit that there 
is foundation for some of the charges, 
yet posterity has discovered pallia- 
tives, if not sufficient excuses, for 
Walpole in the low moral tone of his 
age. Many of the loud professing 
representatives were then on sale 
and waiting for a purchaser, and if 
not bid for by Walpole they were 
ready to take the wages of the 
Jacobites. As one specimen will 
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serve fora sample of the class, we 
may remark that the Suffolk cor- 
respondence discloses that the great- 
grandson and representative of 
Hampden threatened that unless he 
could obtain a pension from the 
reigning family he would very soon 
take service in the Pretender’s.* 

The character of Walpoleno doubt 
wants moral elevation. He cannot 
be named in the same category with 
the elder or the younger Pitt, or 
with Wellington, whose loss we 
have now so much cause to mourn. 
But with all his faults he possessed 
many useful and some great quali- 
ties, and we cannot but assent to 
the proposition of Mr. Massey that 
in the main he acted the part of a 
true-hearted Englishman and a 
great statesman. 

The quick-witted, eloquent, but 
avaricious Pulteney, who succeeded 
in overthrowing Walpole, who had 
been minister for twenty-one con- 
secutive years, shrunk from the 
responsibility of placing himself at 
the head of a new government, and 
the inferior men, as Mr. Massey 

roperly calls them, to whom the 
Zarl of Bath deputed the adminis- 
tration, feebly pursued the policy 
they had so long denounced. The 
Protestant succession had never 
been in such imminent peril as at 
this period, but the country was in 
its emergency saved rather by the 
fatuity of the Stuarts than by the 
energy of its rulers. 

The death of the Prince of Wales, 
the heir apparent to the throne, 
happened in 1751. The event was 
a relief instead of a calamity to his 
family and the nation. The Prince 
had been on the worst terms with 
the King, and we learn from the 
Memoirs of Lord Hervey that Queen 
Caroline, writing to that nobleman, 
describes her dear firstborn, as she 
jeeringly calls him, ‘ as the greatest 
ass, the greatest liar, and the greatest 
canaille, and the greatest beast in 
the whole world, and that she 
heartily wishes he was out of it.’ 
Though ‘his sudden death was a 
sad reverse to the worshippers of the 
rising sun, yet they showed great 

rqmptitude in repairing their mis- 
fortune. Of the many noble persons 
whohad been devoted to the Princeof 





* Suffolk Correspondence, Letter dated June 30, 1727. 
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Wales not asingle peer, except those 
appointed to bear the pall, ventured 
to attend his remains to the grave.’ 
At the death of Pelham in 1753, 
there were three men of high pale 
tical mark—Fox, Pitt, and Murray 
—any one of whom was fit for the 
lead in the House of Commons. 
‘Experienced, able, and ready, Fox 
was the foremost of that class of 
public men from which ministers 
of state are ordinarily selected, and 
if he was distingwshed for any 
quality, it was, that in a corrupt age 
he exhibited a pre-eminent contempt 
for public virtue.’ Such is Mr. 
Massey’s short character of the 
man, a character so speaking and 
significant that he needed not recur 
to the equally curt description of 
Fox’s contemporary, Lord Chester- 
field. ‘He had not (said the accom- 
plished peer) the least notion of or 
regard br the public good or the 
constitution, but despised those cares 
as the objects of narrow minds.’ 
Pitt, on the cont , ‘was a 
genius (to use the eores of our 
author) for brilliant achievements, 
for extraordinary emergencies, for 
the salvation fs country.’ Mr. 
Massey further remarks that as a 
statesman Pitt can ‘endure com- 
eer with Ximénes or Sully, 
ichelieu or De Witt; that as an 
orator he is yet unrivalled, and to 
find his equal we must ascend to 
the great masters of antiquity.’ The 
author thinks that such panegyrics 
_ seem loose and extravagant, 
and he proceeds to justify them; 
but we apprehend that any reader 
of general history who has been in 
the habit of instituting comparisons 
between celebrated men of various 
countries will arrive at results pre- 
cisely similar. Yet Mr. Massey 
fairly admits that Pitt’s character 
had many faults, and one above 
all which would seem inconsistent 
with true genius; this was the 
monstrous affectation which per- 
vaded his whole conduct. He was 
in truth a consummate actor in 
many passages of his life; he could 
even make a crutch a weapon of 
oratory, says Lord Mahon. Some- 
times, to produce an effect, he would 
seclude himself from public busi- 
ness, giving rare audience to a col- 
league or some dignified emissary 
of the Court. After a long absence 
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he would occasionally go down to 
the Lords in what Mr. Massey calls 
‘an imposing panoply of gout’ (we 
suspect the learned gentleman, hap- 
pily for himself, are nothing 
personally or practically of gout, 
else he would not talk of it so 
light! ), make a great speech, and 
withdraw. Later in his life he 
affected almost regal state. His 
colleagues and members of the 
highest nobility were expected to 
wait on him. Sometimes he would 
not deign to grant them audience, 
and even went so far as to talk 
of communicating his policy to 
the House of Commons through 
a special agent of his own. The 
under-secretaries were expected to 
remain standing in his presence. If 
he travelled through the country, 
he went attended by a great retinue; 
and once when he stopped at an 
inn, he required all the servants of 
the house to wear his livery. Lord 
John Russell, in his recently pub- 
lished Memoirs of Fox, confirms 
this story, and states that Lord 
Shelburne told it to his son, the 

resent Marquis of Lansdowne, 

et with all this pomp and pride, 
Pitt’s reverence for the Sovereign, 
says Mr. Massey, ‘was Oriental 
rather than English.’ Had he said 
his seeming reverence, the expression 
would have been more correct. 
When Pitt talked of the weight of 
irremovable royal displeasure as a 
load too great to move under, as 
crushing, sinking, and breaking 
him, he was acting a part. Mr. 
Massey calls these ‘ shameful words,’ 
and it certainly would be a reproach 
to any ordinary man to use them at 
this day. But Pitt lived a century 

0; luxuriated in an Oriental, or 
what Cicero calls an Asiatic style, 
and his ardent imagination clothed 
his thoughts, sometimes in burn- 
ing, and sometimes in stilted ex- 
pressions, in pompous epithets and 
swelling phrases. Like many men 
of genius there was a tinge of 
melancholy bizarrerie, not to say 
madness, in his composition. Mr. 


Massey remarks that it would be 
easy to prove him a time-server, a 
trimmer, a bully, a senate flatterer, 
an insolent contemner of royalty. 
These elements, he says, are to be 
found in his composition as poisons 
are to be detected in the finest 
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bodies; but taken as a whole, his 
character is one of striking gran- 
deur, exhibiting many of the noblest 
qualities of the patriot, the states- 
man, and the orator. As a War 
Minister he was the most renowned 
and successful that ever existed in 
England. He smote at once, to use 
the words of his kinsman, both 
branches of the House of Bourbon, 
and armed his countrymen to con- 
uest in every clime. At home he 
esived party prejudices, destroyed 
Jacobinism, cemabed the disaflec- 
tion of the Highlanders, and stamped 
his own greatness on the age in 
which he lived, and addressed both 
Houses with an eloquence that has 
never been surpassed. In an age 
of venality he exhibited the utmost 
disinterestedness and the most lofty 
and generous contempt of money. 
Of Murray, Lord Mansfield, Mr. 
Massey gives a short but appro- 
riate sketch. He entered Par- 
iament soon after Pitt, with a 
finished reputation from the other 
side of Westminster-hall. During 
the fourteen years that he sate in 
the House of Commons he was a 
Law-oflicer of the Crown. But in 
that capacity, so eminent were his 
rliamentary talents that the de- 
ence of the Government principally 
devolved on him. This position 
brought him into frequent conflict 
with Pitt; but though he yielded to 
the irresistible ascendency of the 
opposition leader, yet Murray 
ways fought a skilful battle or 
made a dexterous retreat. Mr. 
Massey says the concession of the 
at lawyer was not of intellectual 
inferiority. But admitting to the 
utmost the great attainments of 
Murray, his clearness, his wariness, 
his temper, his discretion, and his 
artful manner of stating a case, we 
cannot think that as a parliamen- 
tary speaker he could be placed 
in the same category with Pitt. 
Though he had, to use the words of 
Mr. Massey, ‘ knowledge, reasoning, 
composition, and eloeution com- 
bined in harmonious excellence, yet 
his eloquence wanted that coarser 
quality—that impetuous earnestness 
requisite for complete success.’ 
The eloquence of Murray, to use 
the happy epithet of Mr. Massey, 


attained ‘serene perfection on the’ 


judgment-seat,’ but Chatham alone 
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could launch the thunderbolt in the 
House of Lords, electrify the Com- 
mons, and rouse the nation from the 
most eastern point of Kent to the 
farthest recesses of that Cornwall 
in which he first drew breath. 

Mr. Massey has happily hit off 
the character of the Duke of New- 
castle, who was not, as he says, that 
strange compound of knave and fool 
which Horace Walpole and Lord 
Hervey would have us believe. 
Newcastle is a notable instance of 
the success which usually attends 
the unwearied pursuit of one object. 
‘ Without parts or one single quality 
of a statesman,’ says our author, 
‘notoriously false, fickle, and timid, 

rotesque in deportment and absurd 
in speech, this man contrived to out- 
wit his competitors and to maintain 
his position at the head of affairs 
during a long official life.’ For 
nearly thirty years he was Secre- 
tary of State; for nearly ten, 
First Lord of the Treasury: yet his 
kinsman Chesterfield tells us, and 
tells us truly, that after all the great 
offices which he held for half a cen- 
tury, he died 300,000/. poorer than 
when he came into them. On this 
latter fact the great arbiter elegan- 
tiarum pithily remarks—‘A very 
unministerial proceeding.’ 

Early in 1755 the House of Com- 
mons received a message from the 
Crown asking to put the establish- 
ment on a war footing. When astate 
of war demands active and decided 
measures, the real character of an 
administration is discovered. The 
imbecility of the person who held 
the first place in the Council of the 
State now became signally manifest. 
Mr. Massey observes that the British 
interests at the court of France, then 
the most important, if not the only 
important diplomatic post in Europe, 
had been entrusted to ‘a fop,’ and 
thus those delicate questions of colo- 
nial territory which were in dispute 
between the two governments, and 
which might have been adjusted by 
a wise and skilful negotiation, were 
necessarily referred to the disastrous 
arbitrement of war. We know not 
to whom the epithet ‘fop’ points in 
this sentence, if it be not Sir Robert 
Sutton, who had succeeded Lord 
Stair at Paris. 

It was as Elector of Hanover, 
and not as King of England, that 
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George II. viewed the prospect of 
the war. Public indignation at the 
ss abuse of the national resources 
had now begun to manifest itself, 
and the Duke of Newcastle hurried 
away to Pitt, and endeavoured to 
ain him by an offer of a seat in the 
Cabinet, but the great parliamentary 
chief knew his strength too well to 
hastily compromise it. Pitt — 
found impracticable, Fox was applie 
to, and the seals of Secretary of 
State with the lead of the House of 
Commons were yielded to him. A 
few hours before the fleets of Eng- 
land and France came into conflict 
in the waters of the Mediterranean, 
a declaration of war was promulgated 
in London. The first fruit of the 
war was the loss of Minorca, and 
this loss led to the trial of Byng. 
‘Whether owing to imbecility or 
cowardice,’ says Mr. Massey, ‘he 
failed to finish a battle which West, 
the second in command, had half 
won. ‘The suggestion of cowardice 
here alternatively put is, we must 
say, not borne out by fact; and in- 
deed there can be no doubt Mr. 
Massey is himself of that opinion, for 
he maintains that the strong recom- 
mendation by the court-martial of the 
Admiral to mercy ought to have pre- 
vailed. Byng was neither a coward 
nor a traitor, but he was an incom- 
petent officer; and he was sacrificed, 
not so much to a stern sense of duty, 
as to a cowardly cry for vengeance. 

We will not go over the struggle 
of the Seven Years’ War, chiefly re- 
markable as disclosing the prompt 
energy and unshaken fortitude of 
Frederick the Great. The career 
of that remarkable man, as Mr. 
Massey remarks, is one of the most 
striking illustrations on record of 
what resolution combined with in- 
tellectual power can effect. 

The Attorney-General Murray at 
this time threatened to leave the 
Government unless he was gratified 
with the place of Chief Justice, with 
a peerage. A few days before the 
meeting of Parliament Mr. Attorney 
was transferred to the Upper House, 
and Fox, thus deprived of his able 
coadjutor, and not caring to en- 
counter single-handed the Tesi of 
the opposition, resigned the seals of 
the Secretary of State. A new 
ministry was formed under the aus- 
pices of the Duke of Devonshire, 
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with Pitt as Secretary of State, and 
Lord Temple as First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Pitt however was the 
real minister, and his vigorous 
counsels are discernible in the 
earliest acts of the new Govern- 
ment. The German mercenaries 
were now dismissed, and a national 
militia substituted, as the more be- 
coming and efficient defence of the 
realm. Measures were promptly 
taken by a large increase of the 
forces both at sea and land for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. 
The disaffected, haif-disciplined 
Highland clans were organized into 
regiments of the line for foreign 
service, and by ‘this fine stroke of 
policy,’ to use the words of the 
author before us, ‘the cause of the 
Pretender was extinguished in Scot- 
land.’ The manner of Pitt however 
was disagreeable, indeed intolerable 
to the king. ‘1 must get rid of 
these scoundrels,’ said his Majesty 
to the courtly Waldegrave ; ‘I do 
not consider myself a Tae while I 
am in their hands.’ Temple and 
Pitt were accordingly dismissed, and 
Waldegrave was commissioned to 
treat once more with the Duke of 
Neweastle. After abundant in- 
trigues and vain attempts at a fresh 
administration by Waldegrave, final 
arrangements for a new Cabinet 
were made through the dignified 

ency of Lords Mansfield and 

ardwicke. Neweastle was again 
reinstated at the head of the Govern- 
ment, but all real power was centred 
in the hands of Pitt, and now his 
great genius had for the first time 
ample scope. Contemporaneously 
with his elevation was the disas- 
trous battle of Kolin, by which 
Frederick of Prussia, our ally, 
seemed hopelessly ruined. Next 
followed the discomfiture of the 
Duke of Cumberland in Hanover 
and the convention of Closterseven. 
In America the fort of Oswego on 
the Lake Ontario, commanding the 
great maritime highway of North 
America and the communication be- 
tween the northern and southern 
colonies of France, was taken almost 
without resistance, and with it six- 
teen hundred men, one hundred 
pieces of cannon, together with 
military stores and provisions. The 
state of the empire at this juncture 
is thus described by Mr. Massey -— 
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The season for active military opera- 
tions was far advanced when Pitt 
came into power. Nevertheless, im- 
mediate measures were taken for re- 
lieving the pressure upon the arms of 
England and of her heroic ally, by an 
important diversion. Early in Sep- 
tember, an expedition sailed for the coast 
of France, with orders to make a descent 
upon Rochefort, which contained one of 
her principal naval magazines. But the 
enterprize wholly failed, in consequence 
of the jealousies and misconduct of the 
officers in command. They had every 
reason to believe that a prompt attack 
would find the place comparatively de- 
fenceless, Yet the general's chief con- 
cern was, in possibility of failure, to se- 
cure a safe retreat to the ships ; and be- 
cause the admiral could not undertake 
to provide for an event, which must al- 
ways depend upon the winds and waves, 
instead of an attack, the precious time 
was occupied by councils of war. While 
these councils were deliberating, pre- 
parations for defence were being made ; 
the opportunity was lost, and the fleet 
sailed homeward, followed by the de- 
rision of the foe. 


There can be no doubt that the 
failure of the Rochefort expedition 
arose from a dissension between the 
land and sea officers—between Mor- 
daunt and Hawke. Mordaunt more- 
over was nervous and undecided, 
for one of his officers, Wolfe, so 
gloriously distinguished two years 
afterwards, perceiving that he wa- 
vered, offered to make himself master 
of Rochefort if only five hundred 
men and three ships of war were 
placed at his disposal. But inde- 
pendently of the evils of a divided 
command, there were other causes 
which had long depressed the tone 
of military intelligence and energy. 
Mr. Massey thus alludes to them:— 


The system of promotion by seniority, 
which then obtained in the British ser- 
vice, was not calculated to bring forward 
merit ; and the evasion of responsibility, 
which characterized the feeble plans and 
hesitating orders of the government, had 
taught the routine leaders of our fleets 
and armies to consult their own safety 
by a cautious adherence to the strict line 
of duty, rather than the pride of their 
ae and the glory of their country 

y a more daring course. But the for- 
tunes of the empire were now guided by 
a statesman ‘who sought for merit 
wherever it was to be found,’ and to 
whose favour or indulgence the only re- 
commendations were zeal and enterprise 
in the public service, 
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On the Continent and in the New 
World vigorous efforts were com- 
menced for the entire expulsion of 
the French. An expedition to North 
America was undertaken, and after 
an obstinate resistance Cape Breton, 
St. John’s, and Prince Edward’s 
Island were taken. Thus in a few 
months an able and energetic states- 
man redeemed the country from her 
depressed and apparently impotent 
condition. Early in 1759, the 
French took measures to retaliate 
by a projected descent upon Eng- 
land. But the principal ports of the 
enemy were blockaded or watched 
by English squadrons. Havre was 
bombarded by Rodney; Boscawen 
routed the Toulon fleet; Hawke 
blockaded Brest; and a powerful 
squadron rode inthe Channel. The 
capture of Guadaloupe, the attack 
and surrender of Quebec, the sub- 
jugation of Canada, and the victory 
of Hawke over Conflans, attest the 
energy and genius of Pitt, who had 
taken vigorous and timely steps 
both in Schone and in retaliation. 
It is the peculiar glory of Pitt, as is 
wnioounel tag his accomplished kins- 
man, to have impressed his own 
energy on every branch of the public 
service, so that under his direction 
our chiefs both by land and sea 
viewed obstacles and dangers as he 
did, only as a spur to exertion and 
enhancement of fame. 

On the 25th of October, 1760, 
George II. expired, in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. 

George III. began his reign 
not only with an undisputed title, 
but free from those disadvantages of 
foreign birth and manners which 
were so distasteful to the people. 
His Majesty boasted of his English 
ares = education, and a constitu- 
tional an ious act, supposed to 
emanate Seectin King himoclf, the 
enactment that the judges should 
hold their offices for life, was well 
calculated to recommend him to the 
respect and affection of the people. 
The Stuarts, as Mr. Massey truly 
remarks, had always employed the 
judges as tools which were at their 
command for the violation of the 
laws and the ancient rights and 
liberties of the subject. It was 
reserved for George III. to com- 
plete the emancipation of the judges 
from their iuectinee on the Court. 
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In pursuance of a royal message it 
was enacted that the judges 
whose commissions expired by 
the demise of the Crown should 
hold their offices for life, subject 
only to removal, as already provided 
by the statute of William, upon the 
joint address of both Houses. Since 
that time says Mr. Massey, ‘the 
conduct of a judge has seldom been 
the subject of public animadversion, 
never of inquiry in Parliament.’ 
Here however is a slight mistake. 
The judicial conduct of Lord Eldon 
in respect to dilatoriness was the 
subject of more than one motion by 
the late Michael Angelo Taylor and 
the late Mr. John Williams, M.P., 
afterwards Mr. Justice Williams; 
and the conduct of Mr. Justice Fox 
and Mr. Baron Smith, Irish judges, 
was deliberately brought, the one 
before the House of Peers, the other 
before the House of Commons. 
Lord Waldegrave,.a shrewd ob- 
server and a devoted adherent of 
the House of Hanover, has drawn 
the character of his royal pupil, 
and it is not an amiable por- 
trait. ‘ Whenever he is displeased,’ 
says Waldegrave, ‘his anger does 
not break out with violence, but he 
becomes sullen and silent, and 
retires to his closet. Even when 
the fit is ended unfavourable symp- 
toms return, which indicate that 
His Royal Highness has too correct 
a memory. 

The character of the public men 
at the accession of George III. was 
not favourable. For the most part 
they preferred personal objects to 
every other consideration, so that 
there was, to use the words of Mr. 
Massey, a dull uniformity of selfish- 
ness more depressing to any gene- 
rous instincts than occasional or even 
frequent instances of rapacity or bad 
faith. A party arose called the 
King’s Friends, and to this party 
the Tories rallied, because their 
ruling tenet had been that of 
loyalty and implicit obedience. 

The term King’s Friends has also 
been ascribed to a class of courtiers, 
the members and agents of a secret 
interior cabinet, of which Bute was 
the head. The King showed no 
favour to ministers reeommended by 
the confidence of Parliament. He 
made no secret of this repugnance, 
though occasionally he wore a face 
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of dissimulation towards them, his 
real object being to break up party 
connexion, and to emancipate the 
Government from the domination of 

eat lords. It is true, as Mr. 
Massey states, that with this view 
George III. hurried on the peace, 
and openly defied the whole Whig 
connexion. He preferred the hu- 
miliation of entreating Grenville, 
whom he had dismissed, to remain 
in his service, rather than to submit 
to the yoke of the party which Pitt 
insisted on bringing in with him. 
Later he gave his confidence to 
Chatham, because he consented to 
take the administration without a 
following. In 1765, when compelled 
to admit the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham and his friends, he did so with 
reluctance, and dismissed them 
within a year. When the Cabinet 
was deserted by the Duke of 
Grafton, and assailed by the Whig 
alliance, he acknowledged the de- 
votion of Lord North as the most 
signal service that had been ren- 
dered to him. 

We will not go over the conduct 
and character of Bute—themes very 
hacknied—further than to observe 
that Mr. Massey gives no credit to 
the imputation that the favourite 
was the minion of the Princess 
Mother, which he calls a gross in- 
sinuation. We also conceive Mr, 
Massey proves that Bute was not a 
favourite in the odious sense which 
history attaches to that term, for 
when the Scotch earl proved incom- 
petent to the task he had under- 
taken, the King cast him aside, and 
sought for abler services. 

Mr. Massey dwells with pleasure 
and pride on the high tone taken by 
Pitt in 1760, when M. de Bussy 
presented two papers to the Secre- 
tary of State; one containing a 
draft of the articles for a treaty ; 
the other a statement of certain 
claims which the Spanish King pre- 
ferred upon the government of Great 
Britain. This interference of France 
in matters which exclusively con- 
cerned the relations between Eng- 
land and another Court received its 
merited treatment at the hands of 
Pitt. He returned the offensive 
paper, and informed the Frenchman 
that his Government must not 
presume to intermeddle in the dis- 
putes between Great Britain and 
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Spain, and emptorily forbade 
him to intends ab taste into 
the negotiation of peace between 
the two Crowns. But notwithstand- 
ing the uncompromising tone of 
the minister, the family compact 
was signed. Pitt took prompt 
measures for the renewal of ostili- 
ties, but his brother-in-law, Lord 
Temple, alone supported him, and 
he closed the deliberations of the 
third council, which had assembled 
to debate his proposition, by an- 
nouncing that he held himself 
accountable to the people who called 
him to power, ra that he would 
not be responsible for measures 
which he could no longer control. 
A few days afterwards Pitt resigned. 

To the question whether the 
— of the great statesman con- 
erred any substantial benefit upon 
his country, Mr. Massey replies:— 


The public life of Pitt extended to 
nearly half a century ; but the eventful 
part of it was crowded into these four 
years. All the rest, though containing 
some noble and splendid passages, was 
disfigured by faction, by pride, and 
during some part, clouded, I fear, by 
mental aberration. But if Chatham’s 
conduct, previous to 1756, was deeply 
marked with the traits of overbearing 
ambition, it is assuredly not chargeable 
with any of the difficulties in which the 
country was involved at that period. ... 
Indignant at seeing his country thus 
sacrificed, Pitt declared that he, and he 
alone, was able to save her. 

His remedy was war. And it is plain 
there was no other remedy, . . . 

Pitt had endeavoured to rouse Par- 
liament to a sense of duty; but elo- 
quence, the like of which had not been 
heard since the days of Greece, was in 
vain lavished on a packed and venal as- 
sembly. Some faint echoes of this patri- 
otic oratory reached many who were not 
unworthy of the name of Englishmen, 
and, propagated by report, caused thou- 
sands to fix their affections on that Great 
Commoner, who they fondly hoped was 
destined to become the saviour of his 
country. Peace is a great, but not an 
inestimable, blessing ; and when war is 
the only alternative to astate of national 
prostration, it is readily to be preferred. 
««. We have seen how Pitt provided for 
the conflict in America, and the great 
results of his wise and energetic mea- 
sures. He formed, at the same time, 
extensive schemes for harassing the 
enemy at sea, on his own soil, and on the 
continent of Europe. The expeditions 
to Rochefort and St. Malo have been 
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censured, as if their object had been in- 
commensurate with their vast expense ; 
but, in fact, these adventures formed 
part of an extensive scheme of opera- 
tions, the principle of which was to 
distract the attention and divide the 
resources of the enemy. Nor was 
Pitt to be deterred by any idle charges 
of inconsistency from availing him- 
self of every means for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. His early 
Parliamentary fame had been chiefly 
acquired by denunciations against the 
mode of carrying on war by subsidizing 
petty military states ; but the practice 
so reprobated was a gross abuse of a sys- 
tem which, under appropriate circum- 
stances, might be highly recommended 
to a war minister. . . 


The Great Commoner had well and 
wisely denounced Hanoverian wars for 
the sake of Hanover ; but when England 
was to be attacked through the side of 
Hanover, he as well and as wisely de- 
clared that the protection of Hanover 
should be as dear to this country as that 
of Hampshire. .. . 

The genius of a great minister is 
never more signalized than in dis- 
covering such agents. Pitt may almost 
be said to have created his captains. 
In defiance of all military usage and 
etiquette, he selected a young regimental 
officer for the conduct of the great enter- 
prise, which was the leading feature of 
his plans: and the fame of Pitt must 
for ever be associated with that of 
Wolfe. 

The expenditure of England 
during the ministry of Pitt was 
immense. The public debt at the 
accession of George II. amounted 
to 52,092,238/. At the conelusion 
of the peace of Paris it had reached 
the sum of 138,865,4307. Com- 
merce had no doubt received an 
impulse from the war, but the in- 
crease of commerce was in no pro- 
portion to the permanent charge 
upon the national income which the 
war had created. 

The question of the validity of 
general warrants and the decision of 
the King’s Bench on Wilkes’s 
case, are of too technical a nature to 
discuss here. We should like to 
extract Mr. Massey’s observations 
on the conduct of the House of 
Lords in this matter, but we find it 
impossible to do sowithout — 
them. We may however remar 
that the King took a strong per- 
sonal interest in all the proceedings 
relative to Wilkes. Grenville, as 
we learn from his correspondence, 
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despatched to the Palace an account 
of each debate immediately on the 
rising of the House. Every mem- 
ber who voted against the Court 
was marked, and Lord Shelburne, 
Colonel Barré, and General Conway, 
were, among others, deprived of 
their commissions for their votes on 
the question of general warrants. 
There is one other circumstance in 
the conduct of the Government 
relative to the general warrants 
which ought not to pass unnoticed, 
and which we extract here. 

Wilkes had brought an action against 
Halifax, the Secretary of State, under 
whose warrant his house had been broken 
open and his papers seized. This action 
had been commenced in the spring of 
1763 ; but the minister availed himself 
of every dilatory proceeding which the 
practice of the court permitted to delay 
its progress; and in November in the 
following year, upon Wilkes being out- 
lawed for not surrendering to final judg- 
ment in the criminal information upon 
which he had been prosecuted to con- 
viction by the Attorney-General, Lord 
Halifax came in, appeared for the first 
time to Wilkes’s action, and pleaded in 
bar the outlawry of the plaintiff. Ii is 
difficult to say whether such chicane was 
more disgraceful to the great officer who 
resorted to it, or to the law itself, which 
permitted an abuse of its process* so 
oppressive to the suitor. 


The question of the taxation of 
the Colonies is treated with ability 
and entered on at considerable 
length, but it gives place in interest 
to the dangerous illness of the King, 
the first attack of that fearful malad 
by which the later years of his life 
were wholly obscured. The King, 
duly impressed by such an awful 
warning, gave directions to his min- 
isters to provide for the executive 
Government in the event of his pre- 
mature decease. The Queen Con- 
sort had every claim short of absolute 
right to represent his Majesty, but 
the King desired to reserve to him- 
self the power of naming the Regent, 
by an instrument revocable at plea- 
sure. The ministeradvised that the 
Regent should be named from the 
throne, and he deferred to his Majes- 
ty’s wishes, so far as to consent that 
his choice should be restricted to 
the Queen and the members of the 
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royal family usually resident in 
England. But when a Bill was in- 


troduced, questions arose as to who 
were the royal family ; as to whether 
it included the Princess Dowager, or 
whether the Queen was eligible. 
The result of a debate was to pro- 
nounce the King’s mother ineligible, 
as not being a member of the royal 
family, ont to refer to the con- 
sideration of the judges the ques- 
tion as to the capacity of the Royal 
Consort to hold the office on ac- 
count of Her Majesty being a 
foreigner. The judges decided that 
the Queen was eligible; but’in con- 
sequence of an intrigueof Halifax and 
Sandwich, a new clause was inserted, 
touching the Princess Dowager, by 
which the King was deceived. 

The day after the Lords had 
amended the Regency Bill, at the 
instance of Halifax, the Lord Chan- 
cellor undeceived his Majesty as to 
the grounds upon which he had 
been induced to give his sanction to 
the alterations. The King sent for 
the Premier, Grenville, to get the 
obnoxious clause expunged, but the 
chief minister felt no disposition to 
extricate his Sovereign from this 
painful dilemma. Mansfield was 
also summoned, though not a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, and Mr. 
Massey thus describes his mean 
and selfish conduct:— 


Lord Mansfield, who had been also 
summoned, though not a member of the 
Cabinet Council, entered the closet after 
Grenville had retired. But the Chief 
Justice was the last man in the empire, 
although perhaps the most able, to aid 
his Sovereign in such an exigency. . . . 
Mansfield however was incapable of gene- 
rosity, and his conduct on this occasion 
was consistent with the mean and selfish 
policy which marked his whole career. . . . 

ansfield’s reply to the earnestand touch- 
ing appeal addressed to him by his Sove- 
reign had been concerted with Grenville 
before he entered the closet. It was in 
harmony with that of the minister. The 
First Lord of the Treasury could not 
ask one House of Parliament to reverse 
what the Secretary of State had pro- 
—_ to another House of Parliament 

y command. Thus, with a refined and 
heartless mockery, it was made to ap- 
pear that this unfortunate measure had 
emanated altogether from his Majesty's 


* This state of the law of procedure continued until 1852, when the scandal was 
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will and pleasure. It is not surprising 
that the King was agitated with the 
strongest emotion. A perfectly sound 
mind might, under such circumstances, 
have been distracted; but when it is 
considered that George III. had only 
just recovered from a fit of mental 
aberration, the wonder is that the excite- 
ment to which he was subjected did not 
produce a return of his malady. 


Mr. Massey, like every other 
historian who has handled the 
reign of George III., seems to be 
thoroughly penetrated with the 

ride and selfishness of Temple; 
Pitt was bound to Temple by ties of 
affinity, of friendship and gratitude, 
which a less noble nature would not 
have considered indissoluble. Tem- 
ple appears throughout to have had 
only one idea—the arrogant conceit 
of forming a family Cabinet. He 
was willing to take the first place, 
but it must be as the chief of a 
Grenville administration. 

Lord Mahon in his History forms 
too low an estimate of the Marquis 
of Rockingham, and Whig memoir 
writers and historians of the clique 
entertains considerably too high an 
estimate; Mr. Massey, we conceive, 
follows the golden medium between 
the two extremes. He admits the 
high character, the good understand- 
ing, the great estate, and the exalted 
rank of the Marquis, but then he 
maintains that Rockingham, though 
well known as a patron of the turf, 
was a stranger to the nation in the 
character of a statesman. 

Rockingham was also unfortunate 
in not possessing the faculty of 
enenene, Se by a display 
of ability in Parliament. He was 
incapable of making an exposition of 
any sort in the Lords, and the con- 
sequence was that in a country 
where public speaking passes for 
much more than it is worth, Rock- 
ingham failed to obtain credit for 
the information he a cena 

In speaking of the igs in the 

rsonal distribution of office, Mr. 

assey candidly allows ‘that great 
rank and fortune’ are qualifications 
which have always had too much 
weight with the party. 

Mr. Burke made his maiden 
speech in 1766. His first appearance 
is thus described by Mr. Massey :— 


The debate had made considerable 
progress before Pitt addressed the 
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House. He rose immediately after a 
new member who had spoken for the 
first time. This was the private secre- 
tary to the first minister, Ldmund 
Burke, a man destined, not indeed to 
emulate the fame of Pitt as a minister 
or as an orator, but surpassing him in 
eloquent composition and in the philo- 
sophy of a didactic statesman. The 
great speeches, or more properly to de- 
scribe them, the profound and splendid 
dissertations on public questions which 
Burke delivered before various audiences 
during a period of thirty years are, for 
the most part, happily preserved for the 
instruction and delight of posterity ; but 
no note of this first speech appears to 
have been taken. It was distinguished 
by the praise of Pitt ; but this is a com- 
pliment which a parliamentary leader 
would, if possible, bestow upon any new 
member whom he followed in debate. 

That which those who write his- 
tory generally aim at is the philoso- 
phical spirit. We do not say that 
this author possesses it in the 
highest degree, but every now and 
then he comes out with very sound 
and pregnant reflections. 

Speaking of the representative 
principle as to the right of imposing 
taxes, he says:— 

It is indisputable that a large propor- 
tion of the public revenue was derived 
from persons who were denied the elec- 
tive franchise. If every citizen who is 
subjected to taxation directly or indirectly 
is entitled to the suffrage as of right, it 
is obvious that no consideration of expe- 
diency or good government can justly 
avail to withhold it from him. But this 
is the question which lies at the root of 
the argument. Of what kind is the right 
asserted? Is it natural right? The 
answer is, that natural right is given up 
on entering into civil society. But 
every other right is the creature of muni- 
cipal law, or is natural right modified in 
accordance with political exigency. Thus 
the attempt to square political institu- 
tions with exact principles must ever be 
attended with failure. The imperfection 
of human nature, and the conditions 
imposed by the Creator himself upon 
human existence, render it impracticable 
to observe the laws of perfect justice in 
political institutions. 

Every reader of English history 
is aware that Lord Mansfield’s 
opinion was, that the repeal of the 
Stamp Act would be an imprudent 
concession to the rebellious spirit of 
the provinces, but that he was con- 
tent that the Act should be stripped 
of all its offensive provisions. On 
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the other hand the Bill was sup- 

rted by the influence of Pitt, 
Backed by a strong expression of 
public opinion, and by the fears of 
many who were not prepared to 
risk the effusion of blood and the 
integrity of the empire. At the 
present day it cannot be doubted 
that the unconditional repeal of the 
Stamp Act was the preferable course. 
‘A great legislature,’ as Mr. Massey 
seriously remarks, ‘can afford to 
admit that it is not infallible, even 
when it has been most deliberate in 
its proceedings, and the prompt 
acknowledgment of error is more 
respectable than the attempt to pre- 
serve the form while the essential of 
consistency is abandoned.’ 

In the year 1766 the Great Com- 
moner Pitt was made a o by the 


title of Earl of Chatham. The 
great man was assailed b = 
that 


_— and little vulgar o 
ay for accepting a peerage, and 
every ‘engine of calumny was em- 
ployed,’ as Adolphus states, to 
render his conduct odious. This 
part of Pitt’s career is treated with 
sense and manliness by Mr. Massey, 
who makes a proper allowance for 
the exaggerated and affected style 
of the greatest orator of modern 
and the greatest War Minister of 
any time. On the other hand it 
cannot be asserted that the popular 
outery was altogether destitute of 
foundation. Had Pitt been retiring 
from office, his accepting an earldom 
might have been pardonable; butthe 
design of Pitt, as his kinsman, Lord 
Mahonadmits,wasnottherelinquish- 
ment but the resumption of power. 

Objections were made at the time 
and have been reiterated since to 
Chatham’s ministry. These objec- 
tions are very ably and at length 
answered by Mr. edly but we 
can only find room for his con- 
cluding observations. 


His very name (says he) was itself 
a principle. All men understood that 
an administration of which Pitt was 
the ruling genius, meant terror to the 
enemies of England, conciliation to her 
dependencies, the discouragement of 
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factions at home, and the cause of honest 
government. The unfortunate fate of 
this ministry is not therefore to be attri- 
buted either to its heterogeneous com- 
position or to its want of fixed principles. 


If there was any avowed principle 
upon which Chatham had formed 
his administration, it was that of 
breaking up party connexion. The 
King had the same idea, but the 
King and his minister attached 
different ideas to the terms which 
they employed. The King meant 
to exalt prerogative on the ruins of 
party; Chatham meant that his own 
will should not again be thwarted 
by the factions to which he had 
before fallen a sacrifice. He had 
been led to believe that in affronting 
the Whigs he freed himself from the 
control of faction, and that in sa- 
crificing his popularity to a connec- 
tion with the courtiers he asserted 
his independence. The result is 
truly stated in the volume before 
us—namely, that within six months 
after Chatham’s return to power his 
administration was falling to pieces, 
and he himself once so majestic and 
powerful was the weakest minister 
that held office since Wilmington. 
The demeanour of Chatham, always 
haughty to his colleagues, now 
became overbearing and despotic. 
Conscious of his own upright inten- 
tions and pre-eminent abilities, he 
allowed his colleagues to perceive 
that from his lofty height he looked 
down upon them. While affairs 
were in this position he proceeded 
to Bath to recruit. His colleagues 
eagerly expected his return. At 
length, only half recovered, he lay 
in bed for a fortnight at the Castle- 
inn, Marlborough.* Three days 
afterwards he arrived, still affected 
with gout, and scarcely able to move 
hand or foot. The only person he 
would see was Lord Bristol, Viceroy 
of Ireland. Soon after, the great man 
began to be affected with a strange 
and mysterious malady. His nerves 
failed him; he became wholly un- 
equal to the transaction of affairs, 
and would admit no visitors, and 
open no papers. This state of 


* Lord Mahon says he was assured by the late Mr. Thomas Grenville, almost 


a contemporary of that period, that the story had no foundation in fact. 


It used 


to be told, says Lord Mahon, by the late Lord Holland, and most clearly, as I 
think, arose from his imperfect recollection of a passage resembling it, but really 


quite different, in Lord Orford’s (then MS.) Memoirs. 
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things and the attachment of the 
King to his servant are well de- 
scribed by Mr. Massey. 


Chatham still retained the seal of his 
office, but his administration was now 
virtually at an end. The King had 
supported him from first to last with 
a sincerity which none of his former 
ministers, with the exception of Bute, 
had ever experienced. His Majesty had 
in fact supported both on the selfsame 
principle of restoring the independence 
of the Crown, which insolent and sordid 
factions conspired to destroy. George 
III. had, from the commencement of his 
reign, been intent upon this one object of 
breaking up and dispersing those con- 
nexions of the Whig aristocracy, which 
had for all practical purposes usurped 
the prerogative, and monopolized the 
government of the country. In the 
pursuit of this object, he had made many 
mistakes, sustained many reverses and 
much personal insult; but now, after an 
incessant warfare of six years, it seemed 
that his perseverance was likely to 
achieve the success which usually at- 
tends that invincible virtue. The sove- 
reign had succeeded in engaging his 
greatest subject in his design of eman- 
cipating himself from the duress of 
party. Chatham had every qualification 
for so difficult an undertaking, and, sup- 
ported by the public confidence, soon 
to be recovered by the vigour of his 
policy, it is more than prohable that he 
would have succeeded in crushing cabals 
which were hardly less odious to the 
nation than irksome to the Crown. 

The effect of Chatham’s retirement, 
when it became certain, was immediately 
felt. The Duke of Grafton, unable to 
continue the government without an 
accession of strength, was forced at 
once to abandon the system which his 
great master had commenced, but which 
he alone could carry on, 


The general election took — 


early in the spring of 1768. Never 
was there a period of greater foul- 
ness and corruption. The value of 
seats had been much enhanced by 
competition. The average price 
was 4ooo/.; and so notorious was 
this traffic in seats, that the Mayor 
and Corporation of Oxford offered 
to re-elect the sitting members for 
7500! The members laid the letter 
efore the House; the Mayor and 
Aldermen were committed to New- 
gate, and discharged after a lecture 
m the Speaker, who told them 
their crime was of an enormity which 
could not be exceeded. The Corpo- 
ration listened to this harangue with 
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due humility, and rising from their 
knees disposed of the seats to the 
Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
Abingdon. Ina population of eight 
millions just eighty-seven years 
ago, there were no more than 
160,000 electors. The people of 
England had no more voice in the 
election of the House of Commons 
than the people of Canada. As 
many ancient houses were ruined at 
this epoch by electoral contests as 
were formerly destroyed by private 
war. The contest between Eamestiep 
and Wentworth for York cost 
100,000/., Lord Spencer expended 
zones. on Northampton, and the 

uke of Portland won Westmore- 
land from the Lowthers at a cost of 
40,000/. ‘A gentleman would then 
no more think of contesting Laun- 
ceston or Calne, than Gatton or Old 
Sarum.’ Happily those days are 
pone away, but the system had 
asted a century and a half before it 
was altered by the Reform Bill. 

In speaking of the power of the 
press, Mr. Massey devotes many 
pages to Junius’s Letters. Thus he 
speaks of the power and rancour of 
the author:— 


The popular cause also received power- 
ful and unexpected aid from an ally 
which had hitherto been of small account 
in the political system. The present 
age, accustomed to the freedom, infor- 
mation, and ability with which affairs of 
state are discussed in the public journals, 
can hardly understand the sensation pro- 
duced by a series of letters which, at 
this time, appeared in the principal 
daily newspaper published in London, 
The writings which obtained so much 
celebrity under the signature of Junius 
were, however, compositions of extra- 
ordinary merit. 

Disdaining blanks, hints, and inuen- 
does, and all the shabby devices by 
which meaner libellers had been wont to 
evade the terrors of the law, this un- 
daunted champion, in the face of day, 
rushed upon his victim, and laid him 

rostrate in the dust. Disdaining, too, 
inferior prey, be singled out those of the 
highest mark for the subjects of his 
ore The Duke of Grafton and the 

uke of Bedford, the Earl of Mansfield 
and Sir William Blackstone, were each 
assailed with the utmost fury; nor was 
it-long before his audacity reached the 
Crown itself, The greater part of these 
libels were false, or had only colourable 
truth ; and they were, in some cases, 
imbued with a rancour which seemed to 
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spring from feelings of the bitterest 
hatred and revenge. 


The following parallel between 
Junius and Swift is ingenious and 
just, if we except the epithets at the 
conclusion which we have placed in 
italics :— 

Both were animated with strong per- 
sonal malice ; but the intensity of scorn 
and hatred with which the lampoons of 
Swift are often charged, imparts to them 
something ef the sublime; while the 
malignity of Junius, though sometimes 
almost appalling, is too much mingled 
with the vanity of literary display. Of 
humour, in which Swift excels every 
English author, Junius had but a small 
share; nor is his invective ever poured 
out in that torrent of derision with which 
the Dean overwhelms his victims. No- 
thing again can be more in contrast than 
the respective styles of these great mas- 
ters of libel. That of Swift is the per- 
fection of homely simplicity ; while the 
periods of Junius are of the most arti- 
ficial construction and polished with the 
greatest labour. The Irish writer, full 
of meaning, and intent only on being 
understood, makes use of common words 
and short sentences. The point is in 
the meaning, not in the expression. The 
contrary may be said of Junius, who 
affects only scholastic terms, and that 
balanced antithetical style which denotes 
poverty of genius........ Scat- 
tered up and down his works there 
are some fine passages and striking ex- 
pressions; but on the whole they have 
ever appeared to me inflated, exagge- 
rated, and tiresome. 


There is a learned note in the 
addenda to chapter IX., in which 
Mr. Massey gives his reasons for 
differing from the conclusions to 
which so many men of eminence 
have arrived touching the author- 
ship of Junius. To this note we 
can merely point earnest attention, 
not having space to enter into the 
question. 

Mr. Massey expresses a confi- 
dent opinion that the worst govern- 
ment which the country experienced 
since the Revolution is what he 
calls the Rump administration of 
Lord Chatham, and it certainly 
seems difficult to combat this pro- 
position. 

In January, 1770, after a long ab- 
sence of more than two years and a 
half, Lord Chatham appeared in the 
House of Lords. He moved an 
amendment to the address in which 
his censures glanced over the whole 
VOL. LI. NO. CCCII. 
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field of foreign, colonial, and domes- 
tic policy. When Chatham had con- 
cluded, the Lord Chancellor Camden 
rose, but not to defend the adminis- 
tration of which he was the ablest 
member. Mr. Massey thinks these 
sentiments more discreditable to the 
speaker himself, than to the objects 
of his censure, and he asks, why did 
Lord Camden behold with silent in- 
dignation, the measures of a minis- 
try in which he occupied the most 
prominent position. But the an- 
swer to this is contained in almost 
the very first sentence of Lord Cam- 
den’s speech. ‘I accepted (says he) 
the Great Seal without conditieens 
—I meant not therefore to be tram- 
melled by his Majesty, I beg pardon, 
his Majesty’s ministers.’ But having 
one this length, Camden ought to 

ave resigned. Nevertheless, and 
notwithstanding his denunciation, he 
continued to keep possession of the 
Great Seal. But though this con- 
duct had the sanction of Camden’s 
political friends, we agree with Mr. 
Massey in thinking it unworthy. 
When a cabinet minister differs 
from his colleagues, upon an impor- 
tant question, he should either 
acquiesce in the decision of the ma- 
jority orresign. He has noright to 
appeal from the Cabinet Council to 
Parliament, and he deserts his duty, 
if he absents himself from the deli. 
berations of his colleagues, and ap- 
— so to speak, to the House of 

rds. 

The general opinion now is that 
the conduct of that great magistrate, 
Lord Camden, was, to say the least of 
it, intemperate, in 1770. He had not 
only a sincere affection, but an ad- 
miration bordering almost on man- 
worship, for Chatham; and zeal and 
the heat of debate induced him to 
go great lengths in defending the 
opinions of that man. 

Mr. Massey applies to this pas- 
sage in Camden’s life, the words 
‘extravagance—unprincipled extra- 
vagance of assertion,’ and says it 
was hardly to be expected that 
‘he would have the audacity to rise 
in his place and to tell the House 
there was no such ignorance in main- 
taining ‘that an action for damages 
would lie against the House of Com- 
mons for disfranchising the county 
of Middlesex.’ But Camden, as Mr. 
Massey admits, did not venture to 
K 
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maintain such a position in terms. 
He merely reasoned upon it as 
though he thought it a point, to use 
wo! prevalent among lawyers, 
‘very arguable.’ From Lord Cam- 
den’s manner of declaring his opposi- 
tion, it could not be expected that he 
should retain the situation of Chan- 
cellor. The noble and learned lord 
however had determined, by the 
advice of his personal friends, not 
to resign, and the consequence was, 
the seals were taken from him and 
he was dimissed from office by his 
recent colleagues. 

The ruling of Lord Mansfield in 
the case of the King v. Almon was 
commented on in the Commons as 
well as in the Lords. In the Com- 
mons, Dunning expressed himself 
very strongly on the manner in 
which the presiding judge had 
managed the cause. ‘His manage- 
ment,’ said the great advocate, ‘ was 
much superior to that of the judges 
he had cited, Scroggs, Jeffreys, and 
others. Whatever their doctrines 
were, they declared them from the 
beginning, and throughout the trial ; 
they did not, by skulking and con- 
cealment, filch a conviction.’ These 
are strong words. They are not 
borne out by the report of the trial, 
nor was the statement of Dunning 
borne out by Sergeant Glynn. But 
still we think it may be well doubted, 
whether Dunning, the greatest ad- 
vocate and lawyer of his day, was 
capable, as Mr. Massey asserts, 
of making a scandalous assertion 
spon light and insufficient grounds. 

e was no doubt the intimate 
friend of Camden, who entertained 
a personal and a party hatred 
against Mansfield; but this would 
not induce Dunning to pervert or 
misstate the truth. The observa- 
tions which follow, on Whigs and 
Tories, are very pertinent and true. 

The generic divisions of Whig and 
Tory had undergone a great change 
since the commencement of the century. 
The distinction between Whigs and 
Patriots—that is, Whigs in office and 
Whigs in opposition—no longer existed. 
But the party was still disunited, not 
by any principle of policy, but by a low 
and sordid rivalry for office, emoluments, 
and patronage. The Tories were freed 
from the Jacobite heresy which had so 
long reduced their distinctive doctrine 
to a mere speculative tenet. The ano- 
malous faction of the heir apparent was 
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extinct. It was the fashion at court, 
during the earlier years of the reign of 
George LII., to say that the distinctions 
of party had vanished, and that Whig 
and Tory were obsolete terms. It is 
true that many men of moderate opinions 
approximated so closely, though starting 
perhaps from opposite points, that there 
was no essential difference between them. 
But men of this mild poiitical tempera- 
ment have always been numerous, though 
they necessarily occupy a less prominent 
place in history than those who mingle 
in the bitter strife of faction. Still such 
politicians have occasionally been forced 
by circumstances into a conspicuous 
position. Falkland and Temple, Halifax 
and. Nottingham, Walpole and Walde- 
grave, were statesmen who modified their 
opivions according to the exigencies of 
the times. They thought that political 
principles were not like the laws of an 
exact science, fixed and invariable ; but 
that they were affected by the unceasing 
revolution of human affairs and by acci- 
dents, against which no human prescience 
could provide. Such men who prefer 
expediency to principle, are commonly 
described as trimmers and traitors by 
those who extol consistency as the 
greatest of political virtues. But in 
truth this anomalous class of politicians, 
which it is the policy of party to de- 
nounce, comprises almost every states- 
man whose genius or virtue has con- 
ferred permanent benefits on mankind. 


The remarks which we extract on 
the corrupt condition of the elective 
system, and on the increase of mem- 
bers by purchase, are especially 
worthy of note. 


The people had but little voice in the 
constitution of the House of Commons. 
The electors for counties were almost 
entirely under the control of the land- 
owners. A large proportion of the close 
boroughs belonged likewise to the aris- 
tocracy. Many seats might almost be 
considered hereditary, having been occu- 
pied for successive generations by mem- 
bers of the same family. In other places, 
the interest was divided among two or 
more proprietors who, if they could not 
concur in the nomination of a member, 
contested the place often at a ruinous 
expense. Frequently the owner of a 
borough let the seat either by the Par- 
liament or the session at an exorbitant 
rent. This kind of property could always 
be realized in the public market; and 
was worth from twenty to twenty-five 
It was made the sub- 
ject of wills and family settlements. 
Many independent corporations also, 
having the exclusive right of the elec- 
tive franchise for the towns which they 
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governed, invariably let the seats to 
hire, and passed the receipts to the cor- 
porate fund. The general election in 
1761 was remarked for the appearance 
of a new class of candidates for Par- 
liament. West Indians, nabobs, com- 
missaries, stock-jobbers, Scotch and Irish 
adventurers, successful gamblers, are 
mentioned as infesting every borough 
and invading old family interests. The 
number of new members who took their 
seats in this Parliament more than 
doubled the usual return ; and the ex- 
penditure at this election was beyond 
all former precedent. These new men, 
unconnected with either of the great 
parties in the state, independent also of 
the Crown, constituted a new element 
in the composition of the House of Com- 
mons; and they may be said to have 
represented the principle of electoral 
venality, which their ambition had or- 
ganised into a regular system. The 
political opinions of this class of mem- 
bers were vague and undetermined. 
Having no party attachments, no con- 
nection with each other, and owing no- 
thing beyond a pecuniary responsibility 
to their constituents, they were free to 
vote as they pleased. But their objects 
were almost uniformly of a personal 
character. One was content to have 
purchased the social position of a mem- 
ber of Parliament. Another, perhaps, 
wanted to be made a baronet or an Irish 
peer. A third would look to a more 
substantial return for the capital which 
he had invested in bribery. The natural 
tendency of this class, therefore, was to 
support administration. 

Nothing could more happily coincide 
with the views of the Court at the ac- 
cession of George III. than the sudden 
rise of this new order of men. 


With Mr. Massey’s remarks on 
the debasement of political litera- 
ture, and the employment of political 
and hired writers, we must conclude. 


At the commencement of the cen- 
tury, the political press was illustrated 
by writers who will ever be the purest 
models of the English language. But 
after Swift, Addison, and Bolingbroke, 
party literature degenerated all at 
once from the classic standard, and 
fell into the vilest hands. Walpole, 
himself no scholar, and almost devoid 
of elegance and taste, cared little about 
the quality of the pamphlets and 
essays which were written in support 
of the Protestant succession ; trusting 
more perhaps to those grosser means 
from which he was accustomed to see an 
immediate and practical result. From 


that time to a period far within living 
memory, party writing had been the 
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meanest walk of letters ; and its adepts 
had ranked, for the most part, among 
the most degraded of mankind. It is 
only within later years that political 
literature has been restored to eminence 
by a periodical press, the creation of 
public patronage, and the faithful expo- 
nent of public opinion. 

The hired political writings of these 
times were much on a level with similar 
performances both before and since. 
What they wanted in argument and wit, 
they made up in scurrility. Dull abuse 
of the Opposition was encountered by 
dull abuse of the Court. Bute was 
designated as Sejanus; and a dreary 
parallel was drawn out between persons 
and circumstances so unlike, as the 
Cesar, accomplished in policy as well as 
in vice, and a parasite of congenial 
qualities, with a respectable English 
king and his shallow Scotch governor. 
On the other side, the servility of Pitt 
in fomenting German wars, merely to 
gratify the prejudices and predilections 
of a weak Sovereign, and the waste of 
British blood and treasure on such un- 
worthy objects, were held up to public 
execration and contempt. Such was 
the burden respectively of two periodical 
papers, The Monitor and The Briton, 
the one written in the interest of liberty, 
the other in the interest of the Court. 
There were other papers written in a 
similar style, and which appeared daily, 
or at more distant intervals, during the 
early years of this reign. The best of 
them, indeed the only one which had 
any merit, was The North Briton, the 
celebrated sheet set up and written by 
Wilkes, in conjunction with Churchill. 
The North Briton has shared the fate 
of far greater literary compositions, the 
Whig Lxaminer, The Craftsman, and 
others, and is perhaps hardly known 
at all in the present generation, except 
to those who have been engaged im 
literary or historical research. The 
North Briton, however, is a very clever 
series of libels on the Court and the 
Scotch nation, written in a style far 
superior to the Britons, the Auditors, 
and Patriots of the day. The author 
plainly took Swift for his model, and 
imitated the manner of that great master 
and inventor of irony with considerable 
success... . 

The principal writer in the pay of the 
Court was Dr. Shebbeare, whom Bute 
took out of Newgate for the purpose of 
employing his pen. This man had been 
in prison jor libelling the late King and 
his predecessors, but would more justly 
have been there for certain fraudulent 
practices in which he had been engaged 
at Oxford. Shebbeare wrote one of the 
Court papers, called The Monitor, under 
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the immediate direction of the Solicitor to 
the Treasury, andapplied himself for some 
time to the defamation of Lord Camden, 
then Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
who had given great offence by the 
energy with which he had reprobated 
the illegal resort to General Warrants. 
Shebbeare was rewarded for his services 
with a pension of £200a year. Another 
periodical organ of the Government, 
called The Auditor, was written by 
Murphy, a man of considerable literary 
talent, although it does not appear in his 
paper. He was a writer for the theatres; 
two of his plays, The Way to Keep Him, 
and All in the Wrong, have survived to 
the present time, and are still performed 
with approbation. The Briton, which 
probably suggested the title of Wilkes’s 
famous publication, was established also 
under the auspices of Bute, and con- 
ducted by Smollett. But no trace of 
the genius which dictated Roderick 
Random, and Humphrey Clinker, is to 
be found in this production. Like his 
continuation of the History of England, 
a vapid chronicle, put together, by con- 
tract with the bocksellers, these political 
essays, written for the wages of a 
minister, were among the dullest pro- 
ductions of their kind. But the most 
powerful of the pensioned writers for 
the Court was Samuel Johnson. The 
dogmatic assertion, the strong sense, 
and impressive style of this great 
English classic, were all brought to 
bear upon a subject respecting which 
he entertained decided opinions, as in- 
deed he did upon every subject to which 
his vigorous intellect addressed itself. 
The False Alarm is perhaps the most 
arrogant political pamphlet that ever 
was written, and probably did more 
harm than good ¢o the cause which it 
sought to recommend. Nothing can 
exceed the dictatorial and offensive lan- 
guage directed against all who disap- 
proved of the proceedings in the Middle- 
sex elections. The public discontent is 
compared to the Jacquerie. The oppo- 
sition, which comprehended the most 
distinguished members of the Whig 
party, and many persons of station and 
respectability who took no part in ordi- 
nary political conflict, was stigmatized 
in the mass as ‘a despicable faction, dis- 
tinguished by plebeian grossness and 
savage indecency.’ It is not surprising 
that the son of a huckster should rail at 
‘low-born railers,’ and compare the 
popular leaders to Tiler and Ket. The 
man who could find nothing in the 
character of William IIT. but ‘ gloomy 
sullenness’ was likely to eulogize George 
IIT. ‘as the only king who for almost 
a century [a whole century would have 
included his favourite King Charles IT.] 
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has much appeared to desire, or much 
endeavoured to deserve the affections of 
the people.’ But he proceeds farther, 
and in a passage as false as it is illiberal, 
he seeks to avenge the injuries which 
political as well as religious despotism 
had received by the hands of the great 
Puritan party. ‘None,’ he says, ‘can 
wonder that these disturbances have 
been fomented by the sectaries, the natu- 
ral fomenters of sedition and confederates 
of the rabble, of whose religion little 
now remains but hatred of establish- 
ments.’ And this, with much more in the 
same strain, was written by a man of 
genius, a scholar and a moralist, who 
was the contemporary of Wesley and 
Whitfield. 

The stage even was made instrumental 
to the policy of the Court. Not only was 
the censorship vigilantly exercised in 
the suppression of every passage the 
recital of which might bear an applica- 
tion to popular topics, but plays were 
written and licensed for the purpose of 
holding up the new system of govern- 
ment to public admiration and applause: 
For instance, the tragedy Electra, by 
W. Shirley, founded on the fable of 
Sophocles, was stopped in rehearsal ; 
while at the same time a wretched piece 
called Elvira, a translation from an old 
French drama, which had for its theme 
the exaltation of sovereign authority and 
the panegyric of a minister who had been 
the preceptor of his royal master, was 
allowed to be performed. This task was 
written—probably to order—by Mallet, 
a well-known hackney author of that 
day. 


We had marked many more pas- 
sages for citation in the twelfth and 
thirteenth chapters, butwe must hold 
our hand and refer our readers to 
the volume itself. The work is good 
in all its parts, but we must say the 
twelfth and thirteenth chapters are 
more especially excellent, and will 
bear comparison with any historical 
work published here or elsewhere. 
Mr. Massey is clear, succinct, and 
nervous. e isa careful and con- 
scientious inquirer, who searches into 
original and contemporary docu- 
ments, and who does not take facts 
or adopt opinions at second hand. 
Mr. Massey is not a decided party 
man, though a Liberal in the best 
sense of the word. He is not ac- 
tuated by a spirit of flattery or of 
hatred, but is candid, dispassionate, 
and investigating. We look with 
interest to the appearance of his 
subsequent volumes. 
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pranoy a country containing five- 
and-twenty million inhabitants, 
subsisting entirely on its own re- 
sources,—holding no communication 
with foreign parts, except with the 
Chineseanda few Dutchmen, who are 
eut off from the rest of the world and 
from all communication with the 
er Saaire say, an island 
ingdom extending between no less 
than ten degrees of latitude, and 
enjoying almost every product of 
clime and soil, besides immense 
mineral treasures;—where mer- 
chants are not allowed to wear 
nether garments, but, if favourites of 
great men, rejoice in a huge sabre ; 
where young ladies acknowledge 
their acceptanceof a lover’saddresses 
by plucking out their eyebrows, 
and an amorous swain expresses 
his passion by hanging up a little 
branch of a certain shrub at his 
mistress’s door, and by celebrating 
the blackness of her teeth,—fancy 
a land where the Dutch dialect, 
as spoken by skippers and ancient 
mariners, is the language of the 
learned, the Latin of the empire ; 
where great men, who have fallen 
into disgrace, save their titles and 
offices for their descendants, by 
the simple process of disembowelling 
Seiten, like human pelicans, 
literally supporting their offspring 
on their own heart’s blood; and, 
to crown all, fancy a kingdom 
which has enjoyed peace at home 
and abroad uninterruptedly during 
more than two hundred years — 
and you will acknowledge, dear 
reader, to some very confused no- 
tions of a most remarkable nation, 
with whom ‘coming events which 


cast their shadows before,’ are soon 
likely to bring us into contact. 
In fact, ‘the central kingdom,’ 
‘the root of the sun,’ as native 
sages term Japan, has latterly ac- 
quired a great interest in the eyes 
of all who are fond of peering 
about them in foreign parts, either 
from mere curiosity or from graver 
motives, and it may perhaps appear 
that a little chat upon the subject 
is, at the present moment, neither 
out of season, nor entirely uncalled 
for. Our reasons for asserting this 
much will become evident as we 
proceed with our task. 

We must begin with a visit to the 
Dutch factory at Desima, a small ex- 
cresvenceof an islet, or, rather, penin- 
sula, protruding from the extremity 
of the larger island of Nangasaki.f 
The origin of this little place is 
curious, and characteristic. When 
(in 1636) the emperor of Japan gave 
orders for the construction of a small 
island at the end of Nangasaki, 
as the place of residence for the 
Portuguese, whose missionaries had 
sown intrigue and discontent in his 
dominions, he was asked by the 
minister who received his com- 
mands, what form the island was 
to have, and the mighty despot 
handed him his fan in answer; 
and in that shape, just that of 
those ornamental little screens which 
adorn our mantelpieces, the mound 
was thrown up, and enclosed with 
wall and parapet, against the 
breaches of the sea and all inter- 
course with the rest of the creation, 
except by means of the handle. of 
the fan—a stone bridge, strictly 
watched and guarded by day and 





* Urkundliche Darstellung der Bestrebungen von Niederland und Russland zur 


Evriffnung Japans fiir die Schiffahrt und den Seehandel aller Nationen. 
Bonn, 1854. 


Philipp Franz von Siebold, &c. 


Von 


This remarkable little work 


appeared almost simultaneously in a Dutch translation, quoted by us, as we could 


not obtain the original quickly enough for our purpose. 


The author’s name suffi- 


ciently warrants the importance we attach to his publication. 








t+ We entreat that no exception be taken as to the orthography of the 
Japanese names introduced in this paper. Our chief authorities are Dutch, 
and scarcely two of them spell them in the same manner; we have generally 
adopted the spelling of M. von Siebold, the best authority, we believe, to be had. 
Colonel von Siebold was sent by the Dutch government on a scientific mission to 
Japan, where he resided from 1823-30. Desima means —according to Titsingh, who 
was a Dutchman, not a Japanese, as might be inferred from his name—the island 
before the town, or the projecting island. 
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by night, which unites the artificial 
with the parent island. 

There, on a surface of some 6000 
by 240 feet, are crowded together 
the dwelling of the chief of the 
Dutch factory, and his subordi- 
nates, a long row of warehouses, 
the offices and counting-houses of 
the Japanese authorities, and since 
1823, a botanical garden, which 
Meijlan, one of the former chiefs 
of the factory, asserts to be ‘rather 
curious than extensive.’ Besides 
this, there stands the Dutch flag- 
staff, the only European flag ac- 
knowledged in the kingdom. That 
such should be the ease, is the 
fault of the Europeans, or rather 
of the Portuguese, who first re- 
presented our quarter of the globe 
m Japan; for it is a fact, that only 
fear of foreign encroachments and 
conquest, and no other motive, 
closed the kingdom against all 
Christian nations except the Dutch, 
who, as M. Von Siebold asserts, ‘ had 
never interfered in matters of state 
or religion.’* 

This assertion ought to be quali- 
fied ; they perhaps never interfered 
with anything but for commercial 
interests; but we shall prove, be- 
yond a doubt, that they did take a 
part, and no very creditable a part 
either, in the domestic troubles of the 
empire during the rebellion of 1638. 

n 1609 the Dutch flag was first 
seen in Japan, and soon welcomed 
as that of a country in enmity with 
Spain and Portugal, and all that 

hered to the Church of Rome, 
whose encroachments and preten- 
sions to temporal authority drew 
down such fearful persecution on 
all who bore the name of Christian 
in Japan; and there were at that 
cade’ no less than 1,750,000 fol- 
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lowers of Christ in the country, 
who were all, sooner or later, ex- 
terminated by their bloodthirsty 
adversaries. It was in order to 
weaken their enemies, and to 
strengthen their own influence, that 
the Dutch (having taken a Portu- 
gueseship off the Cape of Good Hope, 
on board of which letters were 
found to the king, his master, from 
the Portuguese commander, offer- 
ing, with the assistance of a fleet 
and some troops, to subdue the 
whole country) lestined to forward 
these missives to the Emperor of 
Japan, as a certain means of advanc- 
ing their own interests, and giving 
a decided proof of their sincere 
attachment to the Japanese govern- 
ment.t A fearful persecution, well 
remembered in the annals of Japan, 
ensued: the Portuguese, and all 
Catholics, without exception, were 
put to death. The struggle lasted 
twenty-two years, and was termi- 
nated with the suppression of the 
rebellion of Arima. The inhabi- 
tants of this province, and of Ama- 
kia, had risen in arms against their 
native tyrants ; they were reinforced 
by the remnant of the Christians, 
still struggling for existence. B 
degrees the rebels were driven bac 
by the Imperial armies until they 
sought a hasty refuge in the citadel 
of Arima, which was enclosed on 
the land side by the troops, whilst 
the Dutch received orders to cut off 
their escape by sea. It was a fear- 
ful sight to see Christians called in 
to assist in the destruction of Chris- 
tians: it is still more frightful to 
learn that their aid in the bloody 
work was freely offered and» dis- 
dainfully accepted, whatever later 
historians may have said to the con- 
trary. 


* Vide p. 11 of his pamphlet, in the Dutch translation. 


+ These particulars, and the following letters inserted, we derive from the 
following sources: in the winter of 1844, M. P. W. Verkerk Pistorious, who had 
resided for nine years (from 1823-33) at Desima, in an official capacity, died at 
Arnhem ; and, in 1849, his lady entrusted the writer of the present paper with some 
of his MSS., among which one was found prepared for the press, and which was 
edited in a Dutch periodical of the day (Letterlievend Maandschrift, 1849, No. 2). 
The extracts given and the letters quoted were taken by M. Pistorius from the 
official records at Desima ; there cannot be the least question as to their authenti- 
city. They were published, for the first time, as above stated, and throw a new 
light on a matter which the Dutch writers have always represented in different, but 
never exactly true aspects. We are not aware if the letters and extracts we allude 
to came under the notice of Mr. Randall, the editor of Memorials of the Empire of 
Japan in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, London, 1851, nor have we his 
book at hand to refer to. 
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The following is an extract from 
a copy of the journal of the chief 
of the Dutch factory, containing 
a letter from the head merchant, 
Francois Caron, to the commanders 
of the Imperial army, which leaves 
no doubt on the subject ; the letter 
is dated February 5th, 1638; we 
render it as literally as possible. 

We send your Highnesses this letter 
with the greatest respect. On hearing 
that your Highnesses had repaired to 
Nangasaki on account of the affairs of 
Simabarra, we fully inclined to visit 
your Highnesses, but learning that your 
Highnesses had set out for Arima, we 
were prevented from doing according to 
our wish, but hope to congratulate your 
Highnesses on your return from Arima. 
In order that your Highnesses may make 
use of them whenever you please, we 
hold guns and ammunition in readiness. 
As soon as you think fit to give orders to 
that effect, you can dispose of them, for 
which end I have been sent hither by the 
President (the chief of the factory). I 
intended to appear before your High- 
nesses in person, and should have done 
so, but was prevented by Phesodono (the 
Governor of Nangasaki). If there be 
any thing, without exception, in the 
power of the Dutch by which they can 
serve your Highnesses, we are at your 
orders ; and, as a proof of our readiness, 
we offer this letter. 

M. Pistorius assumes that this 
epistle was by no means agreeable 
to the Japanese government. The 
Emperor, he states, was sick of all 
foreigners, and wished to get rid 
of the Dutch and Portuguese at the 
same time ; but he had granted the 
Dutch a commercial charter, and it 
was necessary to employ strata- 
gem, to force them to disobe- 
dience, before he could find a pretext 
for expelling them. They were to 
be summoned to arms against their 
fellow Christians, and if they re- 
fused to obey, their fate was sealed. 
Caron’s letter defeated this plan; 
assistance was proffered ere it had 
been required, and Caron was an- 
swered in a tone of undisguised 
disgust and contempt, as follows : 

It is well that you have guns and 
ammunition at our disposal; but the 
affair will soon be terminated. We are 
pleased with your care for our interests ; 
but advise you not to favour us with a 
visit here. 

Two days after the receipt of this 
answer, the Dutch were, ordered to 
send their guns and ammunition, 
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and, nine days later, all the Dutch 


ships to Arima. At that moment 
there was but one Dutch vessel at 
Firado, the Dutch factory, and the 
Dutch chief went on board of her 
and took an active part in the siege. 

From the notes he daily made, 
we see the number of shots fired 
from the vessel, and from a battery 
thrown up by the sailors on the 
beach. he following extract is 
dated February 23rd, 1638 : 

Their Highnesses expressed their 
thanks to the President for the good 
effect of the guns served by the com- 
pany’s crew. 

On the 11th March, the following 
entry was made : 

From a deserter from the Castle, it has 
been learned that many people have been 
killed and wounded in the works by 
our fire; this was communicated to us 
by order, 

At the same time, too, an arrow 
was discharged into the Imperial 
camp from the citadel, to which the 
following note was attached : 

‘Why,’ asked the besieged, ‘have 
you called in the assistance of the 
Dutch, while there is no want of honest 
soldiers in Japan? We stand in need of 
nothing. You, beyond our walls, do 
not know what bliss awaits us in death ; 
if you did, you never would continue the 
war.’ 

On the 9th of March, the Dutch 
chief was ordered to return with his 
vessel, the Rijp, to Firado. 

The Imperial commanders were con- 
vinced, they said, that the Dutch were 
faithfully attached to the Japanese 
Court, and were ready to do anything 
to prove so. They had received orders 
to put an end to the siege, and not to. 
allow one Christian to escape alive. 
They could execute these orders without 
further aid from the Dutch: The Ja- 
panese were powerful enough them- 
selves, &c. 

And they proved that there was 
no boasting in this case. Not one 
of the besieged escaped; and it is 
said that eighteen thousand perished 
in the flames, and seventeen thou- 
sand by the sword, on the day that 
Arima fell: and the Christian faith 
was exterminated in Japan. 

Shortly after, in 1641, the Duteh 
were contined to the same prison on 
Desima (for it is little else), which 
the Portuguese had inhabited before 
them, and since that period all en- 
deavours to obtain greater liberty 
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of trade or communication with the 
natives have proved, in every re- 
spect, abortive. A few words on the 
regulations, prescribed to the Dutch, 
and which are strictly observed, 
will show the humiliating state of 
subjection in which they still are 
tolerated in Japan. 

The Dutch are allowed no direct 
intercourse with any of the inha- 
bitants or officials except by an 
interpreter, who can never visit any 
one of the Dutch authorities with- 
out being accompanied by an in- 
ferior officer, called Odtona, the 
chief of the police in his quarter of 
the city, or by the Kasseros, his 
assistant, and representative.* No 
Netherlander can quit Desima, or 
set a foot on Nangasaki without 
special permission from the go- 
vernor of that island. In no case 
can he stop there after sunset, and 
during his visit he is carefully 
guarded by police officers, who 
never lose sight of him. The only 
houses he may enter, without having 
previously obtained the government’s 
sanction, are the public tea-gar- 
dens. The bridge leading to De- 
sima is strongly guarded, and 
nothing enters or leaves the island 
without a written permit from the 
governor,—provisions for daily con- 
sumption alone excepted. Every 
Dutchman on passing this gate is 
searched, in order to prevent a con- 
travention of these rules ; the chief 
of the factory is the only one ex- 
empt from this disagreeable forma- 
lity. All ready-money dealings with 
the natives are forbidden. What- 
ever is imported, is put up to public 
auction by the Japanese authorities, 
thirty-five per cent. commission is 
deducted, and the residue placed to 
the credit of the chief of the 
factory. All purchases made by 
the Dutch, either in a private or 
official capacity, are paid br by bills, 
or cheques, to the account of the 
chief, who opens whatever credit he 
may think fit to his subordinates; he 
himself being strictly and personally 
answerable for their not exceeding 
their means. This responsibility 1s 


carried so far, that a gentleman, 
who was lately chief of the Dutch 
factory, informed the writer of this 
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* Vide Japan, Voorgesteld in Schetsen, enz., door C. F. Meijlan. 
1683. The author was chief of the Dutch factory. 
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per, that he has been obliged to 
ind funds for the support of the 

illegitimate children Toft on the 
island by some young men, who 
had been sent homerather suddenly. 
Besides these restrictions, the 
foreigners are allowed to deal only 
with the shopkeepers and merchants 
pointed out to them by the govern- 
ment. 

The possession of weapons of any 
sort is not allowed; but the chief of 
the factory may wear a sword on 
great occasions. Another restric- 
tion forbids their having any books 
or prints alluding to subjects of the 
Christian religion; but this limita- 
tion has latterly not been strictly 
attended to. 

No Japanese is allowed to dwell 
on Desima with the Dutch, except 
the female domestics, who are daily 
obliged to faire acte de présence 
before the guardians of the bridge. 
All men-servants must leave the 
island after sunset. 

Whenever a Japanese official of 
rank condescends to visit the chief 
of the factory on business, and 
thus does not oblige him to repair 
to Nangasaki, he is received with 
every demonstration of respect. 
Meijlan even affirms, that a man 
above the rank of Opper-banjoes, 
a sort of burgomaster, does not 
return the humble salutations of the 
Dutch chief otherwise than by a 
slight nod. No Japanese above the 
rank of these burgomasters, ever 
addresses a word directly to a 
Dutchman, though the language 
should prove no obstacle, and when- 
ever a Dutch chief has attempted to 
break through the rule, he has al- 
ways been answered by the inter- 
preter. In interviews with the 
governor of Nangasaki, the great 
man addresses his secretary, the 
secretary the interpreter, and then 
only, after thus being doubly dis- 
tilled, his orders are communicated 
to the foreign representative. But 
two official audiences are granted in 
the course of the year; one on 
occasions of the offering of the 
sassak, or recognition, presented by 
the Dutch, and the second when the 
Dutch ship is ready to sail. 

It is impossible to imagine any- 
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thing more absurd, or more humi- 
liating to a civilized nation, than 
these meetings, or the conversations 
there carried on. They are inva- 
riably the same—not a word or 
letter has ever been altered in them. 
They are merely complimentary on 
the part of the Dutch and conde- 
scending on that of the Japanese 
authorities. The most curious pas- 
sage in them is the following im- 
perial edict, which the governor 
commands to be read to the Dutch. 

Our Imperial ancestors have permitted 
you, Netherlanders, to come and trade 
once a year at Nangasaki, and, as for- 
merly, we now again order you to hold 
no intercourse whatsoever with the 
Portuguese. If you enter into cor- 
respondence with them, and we 
should hear so from foreign parts, you 
shall not be allowed to land in Japan 
again. Neither are you to bring any 
Portuguese on board your ships to this 
place. 

If you desire the continuation of your 
commerce with Japan, as soon as your 
ships arrive, you will inform us of every- 
thing you may have heard about Portu- 
guese expeditions against our country, 
and we expect to hear from you if the 
Portuguese still continue conquering 
foreign lands and propagating the Chris- 
tian religion. Besides this, you will 
inform our Governor of Nangasaki of 
everything of* importance that takes 
place anywhere you may happen to 
trade. 

You shall take no Chinese junks 
bound for Japan. At whatever places 
your ships may touch, you shall hold no 
communication whatever with the Por- 
tuguese. If there be any countries 
whatsoever where their commerce should 
bring Dutch and Portuguese at the same 
time, your chief shall send in their 
names to cur Governor at Nangasaki. 

You shall neither attack the inhabi- 
tants nor the vessels of the Loo-choo 
Islands, which are subject to the Ja- 
panese empire. 

It will be easily understood that 
foreign trade can never prosper to 
any great extent, whilst its repre- 
sentatives are thus confined, and 
barely tolerated, on one littie island, 
at the extremity of an empire con- 
taining no less than five-and-twenty 
million inhabitants, who have learnt 
from sheer necessity to supply their 
own wants, and feel entirely inde- 
pendent with regard to all trans- 
marine products. It is, too, beyond 
a doubt, that historical tradition 
and present humiliation, both con- 
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tribute, whatever may be said tothe 
contrary, to inspire the Japanese 
with little respect for their Dutch 
guests, whilst the latter, in the 
present state of affairs, are fully 
convinced that their commerce with 
Japan can yield but scanty profits 
or advantages of any kind. Thus, 
since 1832, but one ship a year 
visits their establishment at Desima, 
and what it exports, in exchange 
for its own cargo, still forms the 
sole link betweenJapan and Europe. 
For all intercourse with the natives 
is still, as we have stated, so strictly 
prohibited, that any want of, or 
desire for, the scientific acquire- 
ments of Europe, has been carefully 
nipped in the bud by the Japanese 
government, which is fully aware 
that if the door were once opened to 
knowledge, it would be impossible 
to exclude her possessors from the 
kingdom. 

That the inhabitants of Japan, if 
they were but free to do so, would 
eagerly seize on and appropriate 
our most useful inventions 1s, never- 
theless, certain and _ sufficiently 
proved by circumstances, trifling in 
themselves, but which may become 
important as pointing out the way 
in which to enlist the sympathies of 
the native for the foreigner. We 
are credibly informed that a few 
copies of a sort of industrial al- 
manack, with wood-cuts, represent- 
ing some machines familiar to our- 
selves, were disposed of at fabulously 
high ‘prices to the Japanese who 
could decipher them at Nangasaki ; 
a Dutch medical man, now resident 
at Desima, has excited their interest 
by models of the electric telegraph ; 
a few years ago the Emperor of 
Japan sent over the drawing of a 
peculiar sort of gun to the Hague, 
where it was cast for him; and we 
ourselves have curiously examined 
a Dutch and Japanese dictionary, 
printed by the natives, and affording 
evident proofs of their thirst for 
knowledge. The work is, however, 
very imperfect, scarcely more than 
one finger thick, and containing, 
not an alphabetical, but a classified 
arrangement of the words; thus, 
all that relates to man is found 
under one head, intermixed with 
short sentences and expressions, 
illustrative of the use of the word. 
We cannot judge of the style in 
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which it is executed in the Japanese 

guage—of which we confess our 
total ignorance — but as to the 
Dutch, it is impossible to read it 
without laughter ; the coarse diction 
and the rudest oaths of the sailors 
figuring side by side, and curi- 
ously mingled with more appro- 
priate phrases and the most serious 
scraps of learning. Vaccination, 
too, was successfully introduced in 
1849 by Dr. Mohnike, assisted by 
M. Levyssohn, the chief of the 
factory, and the Japanese have lat- 
terly made some progress in che- 
mistry. 

The cargo imported into Japan, 
consists, by order of the govern- 
ment of that country, chiefly of the 
following articles: tin, lead, quick- 
silver, powdered sugar, pepper, 
cloves, Dutch cottons, chintzes, and 
the like. The exports are confined 
to Japan wares, camphor, and a 
certain quantity of copper, strictly 
limited by an edict of the year 1831 
to 7000 pikols. Since 1671 neither 
gold nor silver may be exported ; 

fore that time, the amount of 
bullion annually shipped, for a 
period of eighty years, was on an 
average for no less than ten millions 
eight hundred and sixty-nine thou- 
sand florins (upwards of 900,000/).* 
From a trade of this kind no mate- 
rial advantages can be derived by 
the Dutch, the rather as they have 
to pay a high rent for their prison, 
to incur the expense of a visit of 
ceremony to J: ok every four years, 
and, in addition, to make the 
annual present we have already 
mentioned, and support the whole 
staff of their establishment, on the 
_— of this one yearly cargo. 

e must add to this however, the 
trifling pecuniary advantages real- 
ized by a small commerce, termed, 
by the Japanese, ‘ indifferent trade’ 
(Combang), consisting of toys, or- 
naments, watches, cutlery, tortoise- 
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shell, fine leather, &c., in exchange 
for, soy, preserves, silks, porcelain, 
&e.t 

On referring to the condition of 
the Dutch trade and the humilia- 
tions the Hollanders are exposed to, 
two questions naturally arise: in 
the first place, what reasons can the 
Dutch have for not entirely breaking 
off an intercourse yielding so very 
little advantage,t and at the same 
time so very degrading? And, in the 
second place, what has been done 
by them to better their commercial 
and political position in Japan ? 

The first query admits of brief 
and decisive reply; the second in- 
volves a resumé of what others have 
undertaken, and what still remains 
to be done in order to open the 
sources of immense commercial 
wealth in Japan to European enter- 
prise. We venture to assert that 
the Dutch have always had, and 
are still inspired by two powerful 
reasons for maintaining their inter- 
course with the empire of Japan. 
The first is certainly the long de- 
ferred, but ever existing hope of 
better days and anatural unwilling- 
ness to give up a footing already 
gained, and firmly established by 
time and custom. The second mo- 
tive, no less important than the 
previous one, is the reasonable 
pride at being the sole representa- 
tives of Europe with the most civi- 
lized of Eastern nations, besides a 
pardonable jealousy of foreign 
competition that would hasten to 
seize on the least opening affording 
a chance of success, even to the ex- 
clusion of the Dutch themselves. 
There is also in their favour 
the prospect of ultimately break- 
ing through all commercial re- 
strictions, and of becoming, if not 
the brokers, at any rate the most 
influential advisers of the Japanese, 
and the only ones they are inclined 
at present to trust, in the dealings 


* Von Siebold, p. 16. This seemingly fabulous sum rests on the authority of 
the Japanese themselves, Lauts, Japan, &c., p. 292 (Amst. 1847) states that 
the value of the Dutch annual importations into Japan does not now exceed 
200,000 florins (short of 20,000/.), and that they export for about double that sum. 

t Doeuff, Herinneringen mit Japan, p. 93. This trade is now farmed out by the 
Dutch government, and the officials, who formerly profited largely by it, receive 
a certain indemnity from the home authorities. 

t The expenses of the settlement are estimated at 40,000 florins (about 3300/.) 
a year ; besides the pay of the officers and the indemnity for the Combang trade. 
The chief costs are: annual presents to the court of Japan ; somewhere about roof. 
@ year for rent of the island ; servants’ and porters’ wages, &c. &c. 
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they cannot much longer avoid with 
the great maritime powers. 

And ever since 1790 continual 
attempts have been made to force 
the Japanese to open their trade. 
Russia, England, the United States 
of North America, France, and 
even Denmark, have all participated 
in the task; with how much, or 
how little success, we are about to 
show. 

We must begin, chronologically, 
with a brief summary of the Russian 
undertakings in Japan. These date 
from 1790, when the importance of 
Japan for the trade, and even for 
the existence, of the Russian North 
American colonies, became evident, 
and roused the interest of Cathe- 
rine II.* Some Japanese subjects, 
who had been wrecked on the coast 
of Siberia, were sent for to Peters- 
burg, kindly treated, and restored 
to their native country. The com- 
mander of the ship, on board of 
which they were sent home, was 
bearer of a letter to the Japanese 

overnment from the Governor of 

iberia. He was politely treated, 
but received orders to hows the 
port of Atkis immediately, as Nan- 
gasaki was the only place where 
foreigners could be treated with. 
The Emperor Alexander, probably 
duped by the softened terms in 
which the translated refusal to ad- 
mit his vessel, was couched, and 
attributing the failure of the mis- 
sion to the inferior rank of the en- 
voy—a lieutenant—sent out the 
well-known discoverer Krusenstern, 
in 1803, with an ambassador, M. von 
Resanoff, and a numerous suite, 
charged with magnificent presents 
to the Japanese court, On the 8th 
October, 1804, after first touching 
at Kamschatka, in order to pick up 
someJ apanesesailorswreckedon that 
coast, Krusenstern’s frigate appeared 
off Nangasaki. The insolent tone of 
the Russianx ambassador precluded, 
from the very outset, any chance of 
success that might otherwise have 
existed. Von Resanoff would neither 
comply with any of the customs 
of the country he was sent to pro- 
pitiate, nor would he even ever 
condescend to appear without his 
guard of honour armed to the very 
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teeth. The Russians were not al- 
lowed to land ; they were even, after 
the first interview, interdicted from 
holding any intercourse with the 
Dutch authorities, and after deliver- 
ing their missives, were kept waiting 
for an answer from Jedo for up- 
wards of six weeks. At this time 
the ambassador’s health began to 
fail him, and on his earnest repre- 
sentation he was permitted to go on 
shore, where he was not only kept 
a close prisoner in the magazines 
of Nangasaki,—though still treated 
with the greatest courtesy,—but 
all communication with his ship 
was cut off. By evasive answers, 
the Russians were kept in this state 
of suspense and humiliation for up- 
wards of six months, and were at 
last sent home, in March 1805, with 
so very — a refusal that the 
Dutch chief of the factory wrote 
home to his government that, ‘The 
Japanese having refused to trade 
with their nearest neighbours, the 
Russians, no chance of success was 
left for any other nation.’+ 

Von Resanoff, greatly irritated at 
his failure, and desirous of vindi- 
cating his own and his master’s 
dignity by some act of vigour, pro- 
conta fom Nangasaki to ice - 
schatka, and fitted out two ships, 
which he sent to seize on the island 
of Sachalien, a part of the Japanese 
dependencies, forwarding, at the 
same time, a threatening letter to 
the governor of Matsmai, in which 
he informed him, that the Russians 
would cut off and intercept all 
trade with Japan, until the court 
of Jedo pleased to grant the conces- 
sions he had been sent to demand. 
The Japanese were highly incensed, 
and collenel strict watch to be kept 
over the coasts, and all Russians 
who appeared were to be inveigled 
into the hands of the authorities, 
who were to keep them prisoners. 
These events took place in 1806, 
when Commander Golownin, of 
the Russian navy, with two of his 
officers and four men, were enticed 
to land on the island of Kunasgier, 
where they were seized and im- 
prisoned at Matsmai. They remain- 
ed in captivity until 1813, when 
they were released, on a formal dis- 


* Lauts, p. 313. 
t Doeuff, Japan, &c., ps 109. Also quoted by Professor Lauts. 
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avowal by the Russian government 
of the conduct of the officers, who 
had threatened the governor of 
Matsmai. 

From this period until 1852, no 
attempt was made by Russia to 
renew an intercourse that had 
proved equally unprofitable and 
humiliating. n that year, how- 
ever, an expedition was fitted out 
for Japan. 

The intentions of the Russian go- 
vernment soon became known to 
M. Von Siebold, perhaps the only 
European who is intimately ac- 
quainted with Japan, and as he 
himself states :— 

In the interest of the sciences and of 
commerce in general, I immediately ad- 
dressed a note (Nov. 8th, 1852) to a 
high-placed Russian diplomate, con- 
taming my views of the question, &c.* 

M. Von Siebold was in conse- 
quence immediately summoned to 
St. Petersburg; his opinions were 
taken with due deference, and his 
extracts from the note sent from 
the Russian court to Jedo will suf- 
ficiently prove in what spirit they 
were given : 

His Majesty's (the Emperor of Rus- 
sia) purpose is twofold. In the first 
place, as nearest neighbour of the Sove- 
reign of the empire of Japan, he feels it 
his duty to warn him of the dangers 
threatening his empire, if all commercial 
intercourse with other maritime powers 
shoula still remain as strictly prohibited 
as heretofore. In the second place, as 
a father to his faithful subjects, his 
Majesty is induced to take measures for 
promoting navigation in the northern 
part of the great ocean, by which 
means free trade with the neighbouring 
empire of Japan might be procured for 
his subjects in that part of the globe. 
The Sovereign of all the Russias feels the 
greatest anxiety as to the future of the 
Japanese empire, as he is intimately 
acquainted with the political, industrial, 
and commercial interests of all other 
states. One of the principal objectsof this 
letter is to avert the calamities to which 
the inhabitants of these happy islands are 
likely to be exposed. * * * History 
shows the kingdom of Japan to be in- 
habited by a brave and exemplary race, 
who are faithful to their governors. The 
larger islands are mountainous, and 
difficult of access for an enemy; but, on 
the other hand, the large and populous 
cities on the coast are open to attack, 
and thousands of defenceless vessels, 
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which provide these towns with every- 
thing the sea produces, which transport 
rice (the chief article of consumption) 
from fertile to less happy parts, which 
carry the products of industry and the 
precious metals from island to island,— 
all these vessels, built in time of peace, 
are entirely helpless against men-of-war, 
and with their valuable and indispensable 
cargoes, to what dangers are they not 
exposed, as soon as any great maritime 
power, which cannot succeed by ami- 
cable negotiations, pleases to open trade 
and intercourse with Japan by force of 
arms? The Emperor is aware that 
ancient laws, established by the wise an- 
cestors of the present sovereigns of Ja- 
pan, restrict all communication with 
foreigners ; but latterly many reasons, 
which rendered the entire separation of 
this kingdom from the rest of the world 
necessary, have ceased to exist. But it 
is by no means requisite to revoke these 
laws: a modification of their severity 
would suffice to establish a mutual and 
profitable commercial intercourse with 
peaceful nations. 


This letter was delivered by 
Admiral Putiatine at Nangasaki, 
and on the roth of February, 1854, 
the Russian screw steamer, Ros- 
tock, reached Shanghai with the 
tidings that it had been favourably 
received, and that the Japanese 
government intended opening the 
trade of their country to foreigners 
as soon as the necessary prepara- 
tory steps could be taken. 

M. Von Siebold is of opinion, 
from advices that have reached him 
from the best authorities, that this 
news may be relied on, and vindi- 
cates for the Russians the honour 
of having opened the trade of Japan 
to the world. It still remains to be 
sroved by more than mere report, 
ow far the Japanese were sincere 
in their answer to the Russian 
admiral, and M. Von Siebold’s 
praise of the Russian government 
is somewhat qualified by his allow- 
ing that the still dubious success 
of the undertaking was greatly owing 
to what other governments had 
previously done, and we perfectly 
agree with him in rating the 
merit of having taken the first 
steps to the late ing of the Nether- 
lands. We purposely say the late 
king, as it is well known that 
William II. was in most respects 
de facto his own minister for foreign 


* V. Siebold, p. 26. 
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affairs ; and from the information af- 
forded us by M. Von Siebold, and 
obtained from other quarters, it 
seems beyond doubt that the policy 
of the Dutch in Japan has latterly 
been equally wise and liberal. 

On the 15th of February, 1844, 
a letter was addressed to the Em- 
veror of Japan by the King of Hol- 
Sok which is now partly published 
for the first time in M. Fon Sie- 
bold’s little book. The letter was 
written according to that gentle- 
man’s advice, and differs very little 
from that of the Russian autocrat 
in substance, but is penned in a 
more modest tone, and contains 
none of those hidden threats which 
the Russian document veils under 
an appearance of disinterested friend- 
ship. But it is equally serious in 
the warning it gives of approach- 
ing danger from all sides, if the 
system of exclusion should still be 
rigidly adhered to. Nevertheless, 
no satisfactory answer was received, 
and a formal Jetter of thanks, with 
an evasive reply on all more material 
points, was the only result of this 
mission. Last year a war steamer 
was again sent by the Dutch go- 
vernment to Nangasaki, and at this 
very moment* we receive the Am- 
sterdam newspaper containing the 
following report: 


It is well known that the government 
lately sent a war-steamer to Japan, with 
orders to open negotiations with the 
Japanese government, for obtaining 
greater concessions for the Dutch trade. 
From a source which, we believe, may 
be relied on, we learn that private ad- 
vices have arrived here (the Hague) 
from Riouw in the East Indies, an- 
nouncing that the steamer had anchored 
there on her return from Japan; and if 
our correspondent is not in error, the 
mission has been in every respect per- 
fectly successful. 


Thus on two sides we have 
a prospect of the Japanese trade 
soon being opened to two nations, 
the most powerful of which is 
inimical, and the other but a feeble 
ally, to Great Britain. Before 
examining what England has un- 


French and American Expeditions, 





dertaken in the interests of her 
commerce in Japan, we must add 
a few words on the various enter- 
prises of the French and American 
governments. 

On the 28th of July, 1846,¢ a 
French squadron under Commodore 
Cecille, anchored off Nangasaki, and 
that officer (as La Presse hopes), 
acting on instructions given by 
the ministers, forwarded a letter to 
the Japanese government complain- 
ing of the ill-treatment of some 
French whalers, who had been 
obliged by stress of weather to land 
on the Japanese coast. The letter 
contains neither threats, nor de- 
mands of any concessions except 
those of mere humanity. But the 
appearance of the squadron greatly 
alarmed the Japanese; they treated 
the French withthe utmost courtesy, 
and supplied them with provisions, 
but armed their coast batteries, and 
earnestly begged them not to make 
an attempt to land, as it would cer- 
tainly be met by a most vigorous 
resistance. Their remonstrances on 
the ill-treatment of the shipwrecked 
seamen were listened to with some 
deference, and the French com- 
mander immediately after left the 
roads of Nangasaki. If we except 
the landing of a missionary, M. 
Fourecade, who was brought over 
by the French vessel Alemene, 
to the largest of the Loo-Choo 
Islands, in 1844, this is all we are 
aware of the French government 
having hitherto done for the estab- 
lishment of their influence in Japan. 

The first attempt made by the 
North Americans dates so late as 
1845, for Captain Ingersoll’s expe- 
pedition, as we shall presently see, 
though under the American flag, 
was In fact an English enterprise. 
In that year Captain Cooper, of 
the American whaler, Manhattan, 
picked up some shipwrecked Ja- 
panese, and a dismantled junk, on 

oard of which he found a chart of 
the coast, and by its means he ma- 
naged to reach the Bay of Warongo, 
at the extremity of which, up a 
second small bay, Jedo is situated. 





* January 6th. 


+ Bladen over Japan, verzameld door J. H. Levyssohn, &c. (the Hague, 1852). 
This is a most important little work ; the author was, from 1846-51, chief of the 
Dutch factory in Desima, and has collected with admirable care every document 


of importance for the history of Japan in modern times. 
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He landed two of the shipwrecked 
men to announce his arrival, pro- 
ceeded up the bay, and was received 
with great courtesy but with thesame 
marked mistrust as usual towards 
all foreigners. His ship was sur- 
rounded by a triple uele of armed 
boats ; neither the commander nor 
any of the crew were permitted to 
land, but they were liberally sup- 
= with all sorts of provisions, 
or which no payment was taken. 
They received the official thanks of 
the government for their kindness 
to the J. apanese subjects, but were 
ordered, in case they ever picked 
up any more men, to put them into 
the hands of the Dutch, and never 
again to return to Jedo. Finally, 
the American vessel was towed out 
to sea by the Japanese boats, after 
a fruitless delay of four days in the 


ay. 

The following year Commodore 
Biddle appeared at the same spot 
with an eighty gun ship, the Colum- 
bus and a frigate, the Vincennes. He 
was bearer of a letter from the 
President of the Republic to the 
Emperor, attempting to open nego- 
tiations for a commercial treaty 
with Japan. The answer given 
contained the customary refusal, 
and the two ships were conveyed 
out of the bay with the same pre- 
cautions as had been used with 
regard to the Manhattan. Com- 
modore Perry’s expedition, which 
reached Japan in July, 1853, seems 
to have had but a negative success, 
as only serving to prove to the 
Japanese government, that neither 
ancient laws, nor absolute cus- 
toms, can exclude a maritime power, 
whose interests require the opening 
of the trade. Contrary to the 
wishes of the authorities of the land 
and the established rule, Commodore 
Perry again proceeded to the bay be- 
fore the entrance of the harbour of 
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Jedo, instead of repairing to Nan- 
gasaki, the place appointed for all 
foreigners who have aught to com- 
municate to the native government. 
It is well known that evasive an- 
swers were all that could be ob- 
tained, and the American officer 
was obliged to grant a six months’ 
delay, for the mature consideration 
of his proposals.* It is not impro- 
bable that the American commodore 
would have been somewhat more 
successful if he had applied at 
Nangasaki, and not infringed any of 
those rules, the observance of which 
is so jealously upheld by the na- 
tives. Nevertheless, a strong preju- 
dice exists in Japan against the 
Americans, the French, and our- 
selves. And, it must be confessed, 
not an unreasonable one. The 
attempts of English and American 
missionaries to penetrate into the 
country, and the landing of a French 
priest too at Loo-Choo, have raised 
their fears, and the stringent laws 
against the introduction of any fo- 
reign religion thus openly violated 
have awakened a spirit of animosity 
not easily done away with.t 

With the exception of the Dutch 
and Portuguese, Fingland’s connec- 
tion with Japan dates from a period 
anterior to that of any other Euro- 
pean nation. For a period of ten 
years, from 1613 till 1623, the 
English enjoyed similar privileges 
with the Dutch, and their factory 
at Firado was established by a 
charter granting them the same ad- 
vantages.[ Want of capital, the ill- 
conduct of their representatives,§ 
and the loss of sovensh cide, induced 
the East India Company at the 
expiration of the period we have 
mentioned, to give up their trade 
in Japan; and an attempt to renew 
it in 1673, was frustrated by a 
refusal of the Japanese govern- 
ment, who had learned from the 


* China Mail, as quoted by V. Siebold, p. 15. Since the publication of 
M. V. Siebold’s work reports have reached Europe of the success of the American 
enterprise, and of the conclusion of a treaty with the particulars of which we are 


not acquainted. 


+ Levyssohn and others have sufficiently proved how absurd it is to believe that 


Christians are obliged ever to trample upon the cross, 


No such thing is ever 


exacted of them ; but the ceremony is still gone through, at a stated period in the 
year, by the Japanese themselves, and serves to demonstrate in what abhorrence 


the Christian faith is still held. 


t M. V. Siebold states that Mr. Randall showed him the original documents, 
dated September, 1613, in the British Museum. 


§ Lauts, p. 142, 899. 
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Dutch that Charles IT. had espoused 
a Portuguese princess, and there- 
fore supposed that a firm alliance 
existed between the two coun- 
tries. We must refer for all 
further details on this period to 
the histories of the times, and to 
Mr. Randall’s work, whilst all later 
endeavours have been so feeble and 
trifling, and, at the same time, were 
so largely discussed by the different 
organs of the press, that we can 
ae resume them here as fol- 
OWS :-—— 


Between 1799-1803, some British mer- 
chants sent ships, under an American 
flag, to Nangasaki, in the hopes of obtain- 
ing there some concessions for their 
commerce. On the same grounds as had 
been given to all foreigners, except the 
Dutch and Chinese, their efforts were 
frustrated ; and the appearance of Cap- 
tain Pellew, in 1808, with the frigate 
Phaeton, certainly gave a deathblow, for 
some time, to all chances of an amicable 
negotiation with the Japanese govern- 
ment. We were then at war with Hol- 
land, and Captain Pellew, who was look- 
ing out for Dutch ships, anchored unex- 

tedly off Nangasaki, enticed two of the 
utch officials on board, and detained 
them for a short period by force, at the 
same time threatening to burn the Ja- 
panese ships and Chinese junks in the 
harbour, if anything were undertaken 
against him. The Japanese authorities 
were greatly alarmed by this aggres- 
sion. Their orders were to detain or 
destroy any foreign vessels using vio- 
lence towards themselves or their allies, 
and it was impossible to do either with 
the English man-of-war. The most ridi- 
culous plans were formed for murdering 
the captain, or for burning his ship; and 
on the Phaeton’s leaving the roads, the 
governor of Nangasaki, and several of 
his inferior officers, committed suicide, 
in order to escape a disgrace which they 
could otherwise not hope to avoid.* Sir 
Stamford Raffles failed, five years later, 
in his attempts, under the Dutch flag, 
to secure any advantages for England ; 
the American ship Morrison, Captain 
Ingersoll, chartered by English mer- 
chants, in 1837, met with no better 
success; and Gutzlaff and Parker, 
in their character as missionaries, 
failed in every respect, in all they under- 
took, in Japan or its dependencies. 
A letter addressed by Lord Palmerston 
to the government of the Loo-Choo 


islands, and forwarded by the Sphinz, 


* Doeuff, p. 161, sqq. 
highly interesting, but too lengthy for insertion. 
+ Singapore Free Press, March, 1853; Levyssohn, p. 125. 
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in 1852, seems to have aroused the at- 
tention of the authorities, and Dr. Bet- 
telheim, the missionary, states} his posi- 
tion with the islanders to be improving. 

This is all that England and 
other nations have hitherto under- 
taken in Japan. We believe, how- 
ever, that the moment has come 
when further delay would prove fatal 
to very important commercial and 
political interests. A brief consider- 
ation of the material points we have 
touched on, must ciearly demon- 
strate the course most likely to lead 
to success, and which, at any rate, 
it is necessary to pursue. 

The Dutch and the Russians, as 
we have clearly seen, are, at the 
present moment, the only nations 
(except the Celestials), which possess 
any influence in Japan. The former 
stand in the light of old and firm 
allies of the Japanese; the latter 
are new acquaintances, forced on 
them by circumstances, and certainly 
subject to distrust. At the same 
time, it is beyond a doubt, that 
England, France, and America are 
looked on with feelings of animusity. 
Captain Pellew’s violent conduct 
has not been forgotten; the per- 
severing attempts of the missionaries 
have roused alarm, and a disinclina- 
tion to treat with foreigners, who 
have subjected themselves to the 
suspicion of wishing to propagate 
a religion equally Sueded and de- 
tested by the Japanese. In so far 
the position of the three powers is 
equal ; but England has one decided 
advantage above the other two, 
which might be fairly turned to 
account in the present state of 
affairs. This is the charter granted 
in 1613 to the English merchants. 
M. Von Siebold’s opinion on this 
question is of the highest import- 
ance, and he says: 

The Japanese government has become 
more suspicious than ever. England has 
prejudiced herself the more by her im- 
politic conduct (alluding to the mission- 
aries), as her subjects—who traded from 
1613-23 with Japan—were favoared 
with the same rights and privileges as 
the Dutch, by the very same sovereign, 
the ‘divine Tjejas,’ whose laws and edicts 
are irrevocable. An ancient document 
of this sort would make a deeper im- 


The Dutch Superintendent’s account of this affair is 
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pression, and insure a more favourable 
reception of the English, than the Morn- 
ing Chronicle hopes to gain by asserting 
the superiority of English influence in 
the balance of universal power. * 


The result of the last Dutch and 
Russian missions serves to justify 
M. Von Siebold’s opinions. We 
fancy that much might be gained 
by a firm but respectful attitude, 
and peaceful negotiations, whilst 
menaces and violence would only 
be attended by vast expense and 
entire failure in establishing those 
relations of mutual confidence and 
benevolence so necessary in the in- 
terests of commerce and civilization. 
We are inclined to believe that a 
scientific and trading expedition, 
repairing to Nangasaki, in the name 
of the government, backed by armed 
ships, in co-operation with the 
Dutch, and capable of insuring the 
respect of. the natives, who so 
gladly seize on any means of ac- 
quiring scientific knowledge, could 
not fail of success, and that policy 
and self-interest unite in making 
it requisite for England to take 
some measures worthy of her posi- 
tion, if she wishes to assert her in- 
fluence and maintain it on an equal 
footing with that of other powers 
at the court of a nation whose 
wealth and resources are about to 
become objects of commercial com- 
petition to all the great maritime 

owers. We are not aware of what 
instructions may have been given 
to Sir John Bowring on this subject, 
or of what power may have been 
laced in his hands ; the China Mail, 
owever, we believe, is right in 


* V. Siebold, p. 33. 
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asserting him ‘not to be the man 
to let an opportunity of immortal- 
izing his name escape ;’¢ and whilst 
he is still so near the scene of action 
it willbe the Government’s own fault 
if the energies of a man so pecu- 
liarly adapted to the task, by his 
intimate knowledge of the East and 
the Dutch (and the latter is in the 
present case of the utmost import- 
ance in all negotiations with the 
Japanese), should not be employed 
equally profitably to England and 
advantageously to his own already 
extensive fame. News which has 
just reached Holland from Desima, 
seems to indicate that he has already 
been actively employed in preparing 
or —— some such measure as 
we have suggested. 


Since writing the above, we have 
seen an account of the result of Sir 
James Stirling’s expedition, in the 
Illustrated London News, Jan. 13th, 
and assuming the information con- 
veyed by that paper to be correct, 
we learn that the English are hence- 
forth to enjoy the same rights in 
Japan as the most favoured nations, 
excepting the commercial privileges 
exclusively granted to the Dutch 
and Chinese. The insignificancy of 
the Dutch ‘privileges’ we have 
already demonstrated ;—if the other 
‘most favoured nations’ are to enjoy 
still less, M. Von Siebold must be 
greatly mistaken as to the import- 
ance of any commercial concessions 
obtained either by America or 
Russia, and England may yet be 
the first in the field. 

M. P. L. 


An article in the Morning Chronicle, November 1, 1846, is 


alluded to, in which the following passage occurs: ‘Our envoy might unfold the 
map of the world before the court of Jedo, and point significantly to the steps by 
which we have approached the secluded empire—Aden, Singapore, Labuan, Hong- 
Kong, and the vast territorial possessions by which this route is flanked on both 
sides.’ 

t V. Siebold, p. 6. 

t The Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant, roth January, contains news from a 
private correspondent, at Desima, dated 25th October last, stating that since the 
7th September three English steamers and a frigate have been stopping at Nan- 
gasaki. The Japanese have kept the object of this mission secret, so that the Dutch 
know nothing about it (we are not inclined to give implicit faith to the latter part 
of this statement): the English commodore has held three conferences with the 
governor of Nangasaki, each lasting six hours! On the 20th October all the ships 
had set sail again for Hong-Kong. 
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R. JOHNSON, in more than a 

century and a half of English 
literary history, beginning with 
Cowley and ending with Gray, 
found less than threescore writers 
in verse whom he deemed worthy 
of a place in his biographical collec- 
tion. Though, in his own line, and 
in cases where partiality did not 
disturb his judgment, a tolerably 
correct arbiter of literary reputation, 
the Doctor would find hard work 
to persuade any well-read person of 
the present day, that more than 
half the verse-writers whose lives he 
has composed have any claim to be 
called poets, or even men of distin- 
guished talents. Perhaps the ac- 
count might be balanced by the 
addition to his list of as many 
names as a modern judgment of the 
literary celebrities of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries would erase 
from it. We have learned to look 
for other qualities in those we 
honour with the name of poets than 
those which pleased the critics of 
Johnson’s age; or, at least, we have 
learned a different relative estimate 
of poetical gifts, and are used to 
flatter ain that ours is a truer 
and deeper view than the one held 
by our grandmothers. The result 
is that reputations have since that 
time both sunk and risen, forgotten 
writers have been dug up from the 
dust of oblivion, and others who 
lived then peroravirum, inthe gossip 
of Mrs. Thrale’s tea-table, and in 
the pages of the oracular Doctor, are 
buried out of sight and hearing, and 
silence covers them. But taking 
all such changes of opinion into 
account, the century and a half 
over which Johnson’s immortal 
work extends—for immortal it must 
be called, though, in reverence be it 
spoken, it is a collection of lives 
which is lamentably wanting in 
many qualities of first-rate bio- 
pass Hoe on no mode of form- 
ing the list be made to include a 
hundred writers in verse who at- 
tained even moderate excellence. 
This gives one for every year and a 
half at a rough calculation. Of 
these, our ten fingers amply suffice 
for the calculation required to num- 
ber those whose present reputation 
VOL, LI. NO. CCCII. 
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could be an object of ambition to a 
reasonable man; and how poorly 
the denial of lasting fame was com- 
pensated to the rest by any Esau’s 
chance of discounting immortality 
for pottage, ‘the Grub-street tradi- 
tion,’ which belongs to aconsiderable 
portion of this period, and the de- 
tails known of so many of the lives, 
leave no doubt. 

This familiar fact of our literary 
history may serve, with change of 
time and place, for a certainly not 
exaggerated statement of what is 
true of any equal range of years in 
the literary history of the world. 
And it would seem to prove that, 
however common a certain degree of 
poetical faculty may beamong men— 
andthat itis common, the almost uni- 
versal liking for. poetry indicates— 
the possession of this faculty in such 
perfection and strength as to enable 
the possessor to produce genuine 
poems is exceedingly rare. y 
this is so, and whether the defect be 
one of nature or of training, an 
original vigour denied, or a due cul- 
tivation neglected, is a most in- 
teresting question; but one which 
would require us to diverge from our 
immediate route into psycholo 
and the science of education. We 
merely point to the fact that poetical 
genius, capable of artistically mani- 
festing itself is, as a matter of ex- 
perience, extremely rare. Yet, at 
this moment, we have ranged before 
us in ‘glittering row,’ asetof volumes 
in verse by not fewer than half as 
many authors as Johnson found 
poets in one hundred and fifty years, 
and these form but a fraction of 
those published in England within 
the last year. Not one of these 
volumes was published without a 
belicf on the writer’s part that he 
was an exception to the general 
rule of poetical incapacity. For, 
draw as we may upon our candour, 
we cannot suppose that any but a 
lunatic at large would go to consi- 
derable expense to give the world 
testimony that he or she was that 
most despised of drudges—a verse- 
writer without poetical genius. Still 
less can we suppose that in many of 
these cases. any but the writer has 
been at the charge of publicstion, 
L 
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Sint Mecenates, non deerunt, Marce, 
Marones, has long ceased to be the 
limiting condition with authors. 
The general diffusion of books and 
wealth produces a capacity for 
writing verses in numerous persons 
rich enough to be each ms own 
Meecenas. And so we are obliged to 
conclude that, in a single year, there 
are among us as many persons of 
comfortable means living under a 
conviction that they are poets, as 
there have been writers worthy 
really of the name, even in the most 
liberal interpretation of its meaning, 
since Chaucer five hundred years 
ago first set our English life to Eng- 
lish music. And this goes on every 
year, so that, by a moderate compu- 
tation, there cannot be in England 
at this moment less than a thousand 
persons, men, women, and adoles- 
cents, eating, drinking, sleeping, 
walking about, and in some cases 
probably talking rationally and in- 
trusted with important duties, who 
have committed overt acts based 
upon a supposition so extravagant, 
so contrary to all deductions of 
experience, so certainly and entirely 
fanciful in nine hundred and ninety 
of the thousand. cases as fully, so 
far as the example extends, to 
justify the cynical observation, 
that ‘half the world is mad, and 
the other half does not know it.’ 
Indeed, were we disposed to treat 
as anything more than one of those 
amusing delusions incident to the 
various forms of monomania, the 
assertion so frequently met with in 
the preface to published volumes 
of verse, that the publication has 
been urged upon the author by ad- 
miring friends, we must assume for 
every monomaniacal verse-publisher 
a circle of friends afflicted with a 
still more unaccountable form of 
monomania, if somewhat more 
amiable in its symptoms. For the 
frenzy of the oo ma ” 
partially assigned to vanity and the 
pleasure of composition ; that of the 
admiring friends would be pure 
Bedlamute distraction. But in fact 
the friends have ever this singu- 
larity, that they rejoice in the name 
of Harris, and neither post-office, 
ice, nor tax-collector, knows of 
- _ nen . 
erhaps we may be suspected o 
having gone to that expense in edu- 
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cating ourselves for the functions of 
the critic, which Swift asserts to be 
indispensable for the teue perform- 
ance of the character, in opposition 
to those defamers who could make 
out ‘that a true critic is a sort of 
mechanic set up with a stock and 
tools for his trade, at as little ex- 
pense as a tailor.’ Swift denies 
this position, and says, ‘On the 
a nothing is more certain 
than that it requires greater lay- 
ings out to be free of” the critic’s 
company, than that of any other 
you can name. For, as to be a 
true beggar, it will zost the richest 
candidate every groat he is worth ; 
so, before one can commence a true 
critic, it will cost a man all the good 
qualities of his mind.’ We may be 
suspected, we say, of having got rid 
of all good-nature, faculty of being 
pleased, &c., and of laying our indi- 
gestion to the charge of wholesome 
nutriment. The poetry may be 
good. but we may have no stomach 
or it. When we have ceased to 
admire, enjoy, and thrive upon the 
various banquets which true poets 
have set before us, rich with the 
spoils of time, and like the widow’s 
cruse, undiminished by consump- 
tion, where appetite but grows by 
what it feeds on, and fulness is not 
satiety, nor repetition weariness— 
when we no longer catch in the 
poets’ strains fragments of that 
eternal symphony of which they 
are at once memorial and prophecy ; 
when heart, intellect, and sense 
cease to find in those strains, broken 
and imperfect as they are at best, 
hints of that perfect and harmonious 
fulness of satisfaction which is the 
longing desire and anticipated frui- 
tion of all faithful souls—then we 
may accept our own deadness of 
heart and blindness of sight, as a 
probable reason why we look upon 
the several hundreds of gentlemen 
and ladies, now living in the land, 
and convicted of having published 
volumes of verse, much with the 
same feelings as a man born deaf 
must contemplate the whirling mazes 
of the waltz. Nor can we accuse 
ourselves of setting up a fanciful 
standard of poetic excellence, and 
cultivating a morbid fastidiousness 
which admits of no excellence that 
is not perfect. We are too cognizant 
of the infinite variety of imagmmative 
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power, of the admirable effects of 
this variety, to indulge a narrow 
taste in try ; and too well aware 
of the Fiiculties that hamper its 
exercise, and render perfect works 
of art, or even perfect parts of 
works of art, the rarest accomplish- 
ments of human skill, to be un- 
healthily fastidious. But with the 
most catholic aspirations, with the 
wish to be as large in sympathy, and 
as liberal of admiration, as is con- 
sistent with any high enjoyment of 
true excellence, we must draw dis- 
tinctions between things different in 
kind; we cannot call Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, on the one hand, poetry ; nor 
can we any more give that honoured 
title, and the emotions that belong 
to it, to compositions that have 
nothing but rhyme and measure— 
and those seldom in these cases 
good—to separate them from the 
ordinary talk of vaguely-perceiving, 
coldly-feeling, and inarticulately- 
speaking men and women. In the 
one case, we call the geometry, per- 
fect as it is, not poetry, but science 
—a body of abstract truths of space ; 
in the other, we call the producing 
state of mind stupidity, dulness, 
weakness, or some other constituent 
mark of the non-apprehensive; and 
what is produced we call stuff, non- 
sense, inarticulate gibberish, or any 
other term which may seem ade- 
quately to present some mark of the 
non-apprehended. 

Let us see if, by Silowing up the 
antithesis thus suggested between 
poetry and science, we cannot gain 
some tolerably clear notions on the 
essential characteristics of poetry, 
both as mental process and product 
—on the nature of poetic insight 
andof poems. As things in general, 
whether sensible objects, actions, 
emotions, and thoughts, are the 
matter upon which the understand- 
ing operates in its search after the 
body of truth, the knowledge of 
which we call science; so the same 
objects furnish to the imagination 
the subject-matter of that peculiar 
mode of apprehension which we call 

oetic, and of that peculiar form of 
anguage which we call poetry in the 
mass, and “ in particular ex- 
amples. The difference is not in 
the objects, but in the faculty which 
eee and operates upon the 
objects. The understanding takes 
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any object presented through the 
consciousness, and proceeds to ana- 
lyse it into separate qualities, to 
name it and refer it to a class of ob- 
jects with which it possesses certain 
of its qualities in common. Hence- 
forward, when it asks itself what 
the thing is, the understanding can 
answer that it is this thing or that, 
giving some name expressive of those 
common qualities which it has along 
with all members of its class. The 
properties which it has to distin- 
guish it from another member of 
its class are nothing to science, 
and the understanding pro hac vice 
takes no thought about them. Of 
all science viewed in its statical as- 
pect, apart from the experience of 
change and the idea of cause, this 
classification, naming, and defini- 
tion are the ultimate processes. 
And if we examine the higher branch 
of dynamical science, what is it we 
seek to know about the successive 
states of the object we investigate P 
Is it not again an analysis of the 
concrete phenomena presented to 
us by experience at successive times 
that we have to perform? We want 
to find what is the phenomenon in- 
variably antecedent to some given 
phenomenon; and we can obtain 
the knowledge only by analysing a 
complex coil of phenomena, and after 
many experiments, much expendi- 
ture of hypothesis, we succeed in 
etting at the invariable antecedent. 
e have then established the se- 
uence wanted, and all the aitten- 
t phenomena are so much refuse. 
The process throughout is analytical 
in its object, and may be described 
as an endeavour to detectsuch iden- 
tities among objects coexisting in 
space, as will enable the mind to 
classify, define, and name them, and 
such connexion between objects suc- 
cessively existing in time, as renders 
the separate currents of that mighty 
ocean of intermingling, interacti 
vortices distinguishable, methodical, 
intelligible. kau apprehen- 
sion of the universe ae be a 
knowledge of all the classes into 
which things can at any moment be 
divided, and of the corresponding 
classes into which their immediate 
antecedents would have been divi- 
sible. Its lowest concept would be 
classes cleared of individuals, its most 
concrete words names of species, its 
L 
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apotheosis would be when, having 
unravelled the infinite web of crea- 
tion, it could pass from the outer- 
most edge of its circumference along 
a single thread to the centre and the 
source of all, and its language would 
then have attained its highest stage 
of generalisation, and would consist 
of two words, cause and effect. 
Imagination takes the same ob- 
ject that we supposed before pre- 
sented to the ialnabindiiie. As by 
chemical attraction it lays hold on 
precisely that part of the pheno- 
menon which the understanding re- 
jects, passing lightly over and taking 
ittle Sood of that which the under- 
standing was in quest of. What the 
object has in common with the class 
to which its name and its definition 
refer it, the imagination neglects as 
not characteristic, and seizes eagerly 
on that which constitutes it an indi- 
vidual. It may or may not happen 
that science has, in the various sys- 
tems of classification necessary for 
its , 7 semaegg taken separately and 
at different times, all the qualities 
of the object which strike the ima- 
gination ; but it never happens that 
it has taken them simultaneously 
and all together. And we are, there- 
fore, fully justified in saying that 
imagination neglects, compara- 
tively, the-single, separate qualities 
of an object, on which the under- 
standing is at any one time engaged, 
and fixes on the complex residue of 
qualities of which the understanding 
only takes -heed to throw them 
aside as nothing to the purpose. 
Where the understanding is bldee 
for such qualities as will enable it 
to give the object a name common 
to as many other objects as pos- 
sible, and therefore including as 
little content (as the logicians call it) 
as possible, the imagination is look- 
ing for those qualities which fill 
the senses, stir the emotions, and 
form a concrete whole as crowded 
with content as is consistent with 
unity. And if a scientific concept 
of the universe be, as we have said, 
a concept of classes tending upwards 
to unity as cause; a poetical view of 
the universe ‘is an exhaustive pre- 
sentation of all phenomena, as indi- 
vidual phenomenal wholes of as- 
cending orders of complexity, whose 
earliest stage is the organization of 
single co-existing phenomena into 
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concrete individuals, and its apo- 
theosis the marvellous picture of the 
advnpOpov yeXaopa of the Infinite 
Life, no longer conceived as the 
oceanic pulsation which the under- 
standing called cause and effect, but 
seen as unutterable splendour, heard 
as awful rhythm of far-sounding har- 
monies, and comprehended as the 
Time and Space-vesture of Him 
who in his own absolute being is in- 
comprehensible. 

If any of the writers who may feel 
aggrieved by our remarks upon their 
works think fit to revenge them- 
selves by pronouncing this to be 
sheer nonsense, we shall not take 
pains to turn the point of the 
retort. We do not think it so, or 
we should not allow it to stand; but 
any extremely abstract and general 
statement which includes avery large 
and multifarious class of mental pro- 
cesses and products is sure to be dis- 
tasteful and unintelligible to most 
readers, so we shall not weary their 
a with what they will pro- 

ably call metaphysical jargon. 
But we venture to state as a 
practical conclusion — not depen- 
dent upon the preceding remarks, 
though involved in them — that 
whatever objects poetry deals with 
must be presented to the mind 
of the poet as concretions of diverse 
phenomena organized into pheno- 
menal unity by the pervading vital 
influence of a subjective idea. And 
this gives us the fundamental con- 
dition of poetic activity as well as of 
the products of such activity, that 
such presentations must be made to 
the mind of the poet, and by him 
given to the reader, as include and 
contain at least all the qualities or 
properties of an object necessary to 
constitute it a possible phenomenal 
objective whole. If it be a flower 
of which the poet wishes to raise 
the image, it must be a particular 
flower, and have the form and 
colour of some particular possible, 
though not necessarily actual flower. 
If his language fails to express 
these two qualities at least, it fails 
by so much of being poetic. If it 
be a human action, it must be pre- 
sented at least with such charac- 
teristics as distinguish one human 
action from another. If it be a 
natural scene, the presentation must 
embrace such objects made out with 
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such detail, as are necessary to dis- 
tinguish the scene for the purpose 
in hand from another similar scene. 
But we need not pursue the illus- 
tration. It is evident that poetry 
attains its aim just in proportion as 
it creates individual a not general 
presentations, just in proportion, 
that is, as it is distinguished from 
and antithetical to the representa- 
tions of science. 

Let not any one run away with 
the hasty notion that this amounts 
to asserting that poetical presenta- 
tion consists in enumeration of de- 
tail. The fact is just the opposite. 
It consists in the presentation of a 
whole, which arranges and subordi- 
nates all detail. How much detail 
is requisite in each case depends 
upon the nature of the whole con- 
templated; but in no case is detail 
enumerated—introduced for itsown 
sake—but organised. There must be 
parts, but no simple additions of 
parts will make the whole; on the 
contrary, they are not parts till the 
whole is completed, or except in re- 
ference to the idea of the whole. 

Such, then, are the fundamental 
properties of poetry, that, as the 
antithesis of science, it individual- 
ises instead of classifying, presents 
organic wholes instead of severed 
parts; things actual or pons 
instead of abstract general names. 
Whenever the mind is thus engaged 
it is making poetry. Language 
bears testimony to the multifarious 
and incessant exercise of this power 
among men from the earliest infancy 
of our race, and as M. Jourdain 
talked prose all his life without 
knowing it, the dullest proser among 
us would be astonished, and perhaps 
disgusted, if he were conscious of 
the vast amount and the high qua- 
lity of the poetry he utters, be- 
tween getting up and going to bed, 
every day of the year. But we 
live upon the past and inherit other 
men’s labours. We are not poets 
because we are the heirs of the 
poets; and, as a senseless spend- 
thrift squanders untold wealth with- 
out any sense of its value, or any 
adequate return of pleasure or pro- 
fit, we may squander all the poetry 
of our current language without 
any thought of the preciousness of 

its material, and find in that which 
might be ever giving us glimpses 
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of the glory and splendour of the 
universe, only the means of satisfy- 
ing the wants of our logical or prac- 


tical understanding. ‘The language 
which bears the stamp of imagina- 
tion may by use and insensibility 


become to us only a circulating me- 
dium of conventional signs, and 
we may apply words and phrases 
alive with presentative significance, 
without assigning to them anything 
more than the representative or 
one relation to objects which 
the coinage of the understanding 
originally expresses. 

Now, some one will say, a great 
deal has been said about poetry, and 
nota word about verse ; and a posi- 
tion has been taken up which assigns 
to the poetical faculty or faculties an 
important part in the formation of 
language, as if rhythm, verse, stanza, 
rhyme, were no elements of poetry 
at all, but only accidental graces. 
We believe them to be no acciden- 
tal graces, if accidental mean for- 
tuitous; but accidental they cer- 
tainly are in the logical sense of the 
word, as not essential to the defini- 
tion of poetry, nor conditional of 
its production. They belong to the 
poetry of man, because he is an 
emotional as well as a perceptive 
being, and arise from the fact that 
objects presented to the mind with 
living fulness and power, are by 
the constitution of our nature 
adapted to excite an emotion of 
pleasure, apart from our prac- 
tical concern with them. What. 
ever the presentation be in itself, 
whether the object presented be 
such as we should like or dislike in 
its actual manifestation to our 
senses, or in its effects upon our 
actual interests, we delight in the 
satisfaction it gives to our percep- 
tive or speculative faculties. fa 
minds of peculiar sensibility this 
pleasure is heightened in proportion 
to the keenness of these faculties, 
and the atiractions of the objects 
presented, till the emotion excited 
seeks relief spontaneously by rhyth- 
mical expression. We cannot now 
discuss the law by which all emo- 
tion, that is not mere pain, is 
impelled in its highest degrees 
to rhythmical expression, nor are 
we prepared to make any asser- 
tion as to the universality of this 
law, or its limitation to individuals 
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of peculiar organization. But we 
think no one will deny that poetry, 
and music, and dancing, all rhyth. 
mical art in fact, did begin, and 
must have begun, as we have sug- 
ested. We believe that, like the 
Scteentntel poetic faculty, whose 
function is to organize diverse phe- 
nomena into unities, so this atten- 
dant faculty of singing from the 
emotions of pleasure caused by the 
perceptive presentations so made, 
must be in a degree common to all 
men and women who can enjoy song. 
But we are not prepared to main- 
tain this as certain. This, however, 
we have no doubt about, that the 
thythm of poems expresses the emo- 
tion of the singer, just as the words 
of song express the presentations of 
his imaginative faculty; and that 
the various forms of metre, its re- 
current emphasis, its various pauses, 
its divisions into stanza and verse, 
and its modern emphatic identities 
of terminating sound, are all origi- 
nally expressive of the varieties of 
kind and degree of emotion. Upon 
this point all philosophy of metre, 
all criticism of the form of poetry, 
is to be based. We wish it were 
our task to pursue this investigation 
now, instead of the humbler and 
more invidious function of passing 
judgment on the poetical efforts of 
contemporary writers. 

But our task is set us, and some 
thirty specimens of the genus irri- 
tabile—species, British bard of the 
nineteenth century—wait our cri- 
tical examination. So perforce we 
must quit that pleasant and almost 
untrodden field of investigation— 
one of the very few corners of lite- 
rature which is not as common and 
crowded as the Strand; and can 
only say, as we said in reference to 
poetic language, that use, and the 
indifference that comes of use, may 
degrade forms which were originally 
the spontaneous expression of plas- 
tic emotion into Eee moulds 
which any dullard, blind and crip- 
pled, can fill with his clay. The 
— cause why genuine poetry is, 
perhaps, a rarer accomplishment in 
ages of high, or, at least, general 
culture, than in earlier and ruder 
ages, is precisely the reason wh 
we have so many writers of smoot 


verse who cannot understand why’ 


critics will refuse them the title of 
poets. Poetical language has be- 
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come so common, that while it is 
within anybody’s capacity, the diffi- 
culty becomes greater either to 
select words not hackneyed that 
express poetical ideas so well as the 
current words and phrases, or to 
make these phrases do their original 
work of presenting real living ob- 
jects, and not merely abstract 
names and conventional signs. And 
the metrical forms have done duty 
so often, and the ear has become so 
habituated to their music, and at 
the same time so dull to their 
charms, that it requires at once a 
higher inspiration than ever to 
write verse from a spontaneous im- 
pulse, as distinguished from a me- 
chanical knack, and finer art than 
ever to cause the reader by means 
of verse to share that rhythmical 
condition of emotion which alone 
justifies to him what is, otherwise, 
a senseless artifice, and a simple 
hindrance to clearness of thought 
and expression. 

We have thus briefly sketched 
the outline of our own theory of 
poetry in the general—the theory 
on which, in our opinion, sound cri- 
ticism must be based—and on 
which, therefore, we profess to base 
our own criticism, It is, we think, 
only fair thus to state on starting 
the principles of our procedure, 
that any writer who does not agree 
to our theory may console himself 
by reflecting that what we disap- 
prove was never by him intended 
to harmonise with our code of laws, 
and that, consequently, it is not his 
competence, but our legislative 
capacity, that is in fault. The prin- 
ciples we have laid down may be 
thus summed up. A poem must 
present its subject as an organic 
whole, which, though made up of 
— common, it may be, to an in- 

nite variety of other wholes, is 
itself distinct from every other 
whole, and is recognisable at once 
for what it is, an individual not 
identical with any other individual 
of the same general character. Any 
presentation of a subject that falls 
short of this tends either towards sci- 
entific abstraction or towards the ut- 


.terly inarticulate, that which neither 


intellect nor imagination have firm] 
gone or clearly apprehended. 
his is the principle we shall apply 


throughout this er to the com- 


positions we are called to judge, in 
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deciding on their imaginative power. 
As to questions of form, we have 
already stated that rhythm, metre, 
and all that constitutes the mode of 
expression rather than the substance 
—though in art it is hazardous to 
draw hard lines of distinction be- 
tween form and suabstanee, where 
form is not conventional—are spon- 
taneous natural signs of the singer’s 
emotion, and, as regards the reader, 
at once an. index to the singer’s in- 
tensity of poetic temperature—a 
kind of metronome—and the me- 
dium through which the same heat 
of emotion is kindled in the reader, 
and he is infused with the passion 
as well as the imaginative percep- 
tion of the subject. All, then, we 
have to ask ourselves in reference to 
the form of any particular poem is, 
whether it does so express the emo- 
tion of the writer, and what quality 
and degree of emotion it expresses 
—that of a great soul raised to the 
height of its subject, or of a little 
soul vainly striving to warm its thin 
blood, but puny, starved, and shiver- 
ing, even in presence of the central 
fires of the universe. To any poem 
which will stand the test of the ap- 
me of these principles the tri- 
mute of our hearty admiration is 
due, and will be joyfully paid. 
What will not stand this test is not 
poetry at all; and in masquerading 
under the poetical costume, it is 
tolerably sure to lose any worth or 
attractiveness of sincere human 
speech, as the voice we may delight 
to hear in its own natural tones of 
conversation ceases to charm and 
becomes painfully ridiculous in at- 
tempting the accomplishment of 
singing, for which nature has not 
adapted its organization. 
the specimens of verse before us 
are of four kinds—dramatic, narra- 
tive, didactic, and lyrical. We pro- 
pose to selectand comment mainly on 
examples of the last of these classes, 
because we wish,as far as possible, 
to give the writers the benefit of 
quoting something more than scraps; 
and because we are able to say gene- 
rally of the mass that the lyrical 
ems fall less below the acknow- 
edged standard of toleration than 
those of the other kinds. And the 
reason of this is not difficult to dis- 
cover. The subjective element —the 
emotion of the singer—is predomi- 
nant in this class of poems; as in 
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the dramatic it is least active, onl 
manifesting its presence there at 
by the rhythmical verse, approach- 
ing nearer than any other kind of 
verse to ordinary conversation, and 
a heightened style of phraseology, 
which, moreover, is objectively 
racteristie of the passionate and 
eager action of tragedy. Now it is 
obvious that a high degree of emo- 
tional susceptibility is a far more 
common gift than a high my =: of 
imaginative power, and the faculty 
of expression that goes with the 
former, and excites a kindred emo- 
tion in the reader, far less rare than 
the power of presenting the com- 
plex and varied scenes and passions 
of the drama and epic, as clear out- 
standing objects. We all experience 
this distinction in common conver 
sation; when for one man who 
can give us a graphic sketch of 
character, or description of what 
he has seen, we meet fifty who can 
tell us in glowing phrase and with 
a genuine emotion of his loves and 
hatreds, his pleasures and his pains. 
That is one reason why people find 
it so easy to write poems on their 
own feelings, and so difficult to 
convey to others any vivid or full 
perception of the things, events, or 

rsons which occasioned their 
Seolings. Then these lyrical poems 
are generally short, and a weak wing 
can flutter awhile without dropping. 
But the fact is certain, whatever be 
its concurrent causes, that for one 
tolerable drama or narrative poem, 
we get a hundred effusions of per- 
sonal emotion that have some power 
of awakening kindred emotions in 
us; and to this class of poems, as 
our space is limited, and our com- 
passion for the readers of Fraser 
active, we shall principally confine 
our remarks. 

We begin with a writer who at 
least aims at the noblest function of 
the poet, in calling his volume Songs 
of the Present. We believe 
name of the writer to be Archer 
Gurney. He says of himself— 

‘Tis the poor man’s joys and sorrows 

Which have mainly fired the song.” 
And, so far as we have read his 
volume, he attempts to present the 
various aspects of life among the 

r, with the poor man’s emotions, 
rom the poor man’s point of view. 
The lyrical element natural to such 
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oe of view, the music that a poor 
bouring Englishman can get out 
of or put into his life, might be ex- 
pected to be somewhat h and 
stern, but manly and stirring; his 
inspiration would partake often of a 
seva indignatio, and would rise to 
the grandeur of prophetic national 
warning : his assertion of indepen- 
dence would be what a man who 
knows none of the sharp pangs of 
dependence might call rude and ob- 
trusive ; his appreciation of pleasure 
would have the zest and keenness of 
an appetite sharpened by spare diet, 
and his relish for the happiness 
within his reach would be the 
stronger for not being distracted by 
the multiplicity, or spoiled by the 
artificial character of his social rela- 
tions. What we may demand from 
him especially, as that alone which 
can give value to his speech, is that 
he be frank and sincere. If he be 
so, he will say simply and un- 
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affectedly what he has to say, and 
will only sing when his emotions of 
joy or sorrow, of indignation or ad- 
miration, make music in his soul. 
Ifhe writes verses from mere habit 
and mechanical knack, because it is 
thought a clever thing to write 
verses, and he has learned the bell- 
man’s facility of rhyming, he must 
be less to us than a writer of any 
other class, just in proportion as he 
truly represents his class, who have 
none of the resources of high cultiva- 
tion and extensive knowledge to 
give us, but only the pure unadul- 
terated wine of humanity, drawn 
fresh from their own hearts and 
lives—everything else we can get 
better elsewhere, and the poet of 
the poor must give us this, or the 
draught will be worthless and in- 
sipid. Mr. Archer Gurney dedicates 
his volume to the Queen in a strain 
of not very musical blank verse, 
which thus concludes :— 


Thou, with thy noble-hearted consort, bravely, 

O Royal Lady, dost our steps precede, 

And, beckoning on the path of social progress, 
Wouldst with thy spirit’s sunshine light the gloom, 
And haply woo life’s flowers to blossom freely. 

” * * * * * 


Perpetual blessings wait on thee and thine, 


Admired Victoria! 


May the storm-tost Present, 


Now in bold waves its troubled current rearing, 
Yet, as we trust, propelled by favouring breezes 
Towards the golden haven of the Future, 
Beneath thine influence bland be soothed to rest, 
And unborn generations live to bless thee! 


Perhaps a genuine poet of the 
le would have laid his volume, 
Sepotin the joys and sorrows of 
his brethren, at the feet of his 
sovereign, with an address that had 
more of heart and earnestness, and 
somewhat less of compliment and 
rhetoric. It is not by her ‘spirit’s 
sunshine’ that Queen Victoria lights 
the gloom of her poor subjects’ 
homes ; their wives and children fur- 
nish most of that article of domestic 
comfort, and the Queen doubtless 
supplies Buckingham Palace and 
indsor Castle. It is intellect and 
wisdom manifesting themselves in 
the promotion of useful schemes, in 
the choice of able ministers, for 
which a people has to thank the 
sovereign ; and these in the case of 
a Queen are glorified and sweetened 
by a kind womanly sympathy with 
suffering and distress, wherever in 
the wide realm they may be known 
or imagined. But it is affectation 


in any one of her Majesty’s subjects 
to pretend to raptures such as are 
implied in the use of the phrase we 
have objected to; just as much as 
it is pert to address her Majesty as 
admired Victoria. Nor can Mr. 
Gurney, if he has any adequate 
sense of the storm-tost present, 
really believe that the bland in- 
Sluence of Queen Victoria is the 
spell that can soothe the tempest; to 
say nothing of the confusion of me- 
taphor by which the present is 
now an ocean in bold waves its 
troubled current rearing, and anon, 
a vessel propelled by favouring 
breezes towards the golden haven of 
the Future. At least, we do not 
usually talk of an ocean propelled 
tonsnl an haven, as to its resting- 
place and bourne. 

But all these faults, hollow rap- 
tures of personal feeling, pert com- 
camer | phrases, magnificently 
alse attributes, unmusical verse, 
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and horribly confused metaphors, 
spring from one and the same 
original mistake, which it is the ob- 
ject of our minute criticism to ferret 
out. Mr. Gurney attempts to sin 
what he should have simply said, 
and so attempting, he must affect 
the tone and phrase of the singer, 
while he has no melody in his heart ; 
and the consequence is artifice, ex- 
aggeration, rhetoric, and want of 
keeping—a want which at once tells 
that the genuine lyrical emotion 
which gives unity to a poem, and 
alone justifies the poetic form, has 
been absent, and that for its vital 
and organic power has been supplied 
some merely mechanical contrivance. 
Mr. Gurney has no mission for 
singing the present, or for singing 
at all that we can discover. He 
has little that would be worth even 
saying in print. Hear what he calls 
the Cry of the People. 
See our restless human masses 

Surging through our cities wide! 
Billow after billow passes— 

Never ebbs the monster tide. 
Squalid forms with gestures frantic 

From each gin-shop reel or crawl, 
And a cloud of woe gigantic 

Seems to brood, for aye, o’er all. 

* *~ 7” * 


What avail the truths you proffer, 
If we feel us steep’d in sin ? 
Misery is a bitter scoffer, 
And she sits our hearts within. 
How from worst contamination 
Shall we shield the babes we love, 
While each breath breathes desolation, 
And the sky seems iron above ? 
With reforming schemes you jeer us— 
‘Rich and poor shall vote alike !’ 
Will your vaunted suffrage cheer us? 
Will it prove protecting dyke ! 
No; the ills neath which we're groaning 
Votescan check not,ne’er havecheck’d; 
And we rest our hopes alone in 
God and waking self-respect ! 
Self-respect! Yes, men and brothers, 
State or Church may aid; ‘tis well: 
But whilst freemen look to others, 
Never shall they burst the spell: 
Never rend the chains asunder 
Lawless passions close have wound, 
Nor the thick mists creeping under 
Break, on which Heaven's love has 
frown’ d. 
Let the rich man blame his coldness, 
And his long neglect condemn ; 
But we, friends! in steadfast boldness 
Cry we, ‘Good! we judge not them / 
Let them speak their own just sentence, 
We will face our sin and shame ; 
But we gasp for true repentance, 
And the spark may grow a flame! 
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What have we here but the com- 
mon-places of the latest phase of 
philanthropy, put forward without 
a touch that transmutes their gene- 
ralized statements into living indi- 
vidual truths, and set to a measure 
that is the very polka of poetry? 
It would be impossible for a man 
who felt these things with a noble 
poetic heat to troll out such sing- 
song about them. If Mr. Gurney 
wishes to know how such subjects 
can be treated poetically, let him 
read Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
terribly beautiful poem The Cry of 
the Children. That cry went up to 
heaven from the heart of a sick 
lady, who knew of the things she 
sang with such a wail of indignation 
mainly from books and talk. Should 
not a ‘ people’s poet’ if he chooses 
such a theme—and the theme will 
possess him whether he will or not 
—send forth a voice through the 
nation, at which men’s hearts would 

uake with fear, and swell with 
p a and righteous wrath, and 
their wills be roused to execute 
God's judgment upon earth? Yes, 
and when the ‘ people’s poet’ comes, 
this is how he will prove his mis- 
sion; not by doggrel that could not 
be uttered by any man under a 
strong emotion, and can excite no 
emotion in the reader but a some- 
what contemptuous pity for the 
intellectual condition of the writer, 
and an irrepressible desire to throw 
into the waste-paper basket the 
volume which contains three hun- 
dred pages of such stuff. 

If there is one social wickedness 
upon which we might expect the 
poor generally to feel and speak 
strongly, and should almost honour 
them the more intemperately savage 
their language and feelings were, 
that wickedness is seduction. Mr. 
Gurney sings what he calls An Old 
Tale on this theme :— 


She was young, and she was fair, 
And she did not see the snare ; 
Fancy wove its hell-born spell, 
And the hapless maiden fell. 


She, the widow’s only pride, 
Could she leave that mother’s side? 
Yes, remorse within did wake, 
And inspired her to forsake. 

* * * 
And he whisper’d, morn and eve, 
When her workshop she did leave, 
‘ Sweet, come share my home, my all ; 
Be not deaf to true love’s call!’ 
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And she went.—There gloom’d a night 
When the mother strain’d her sight 
Gazing through the thickening shade; 
But ne’er more she saw the maid. 
Quick she droop’d, from day to day 
Pining into heart’s decay ; ; 
Two short moons—no more—had past 
When that mother breathed her last. 

* * * 


Months had pass’d, and home they 
turned ; 


She, the idolised, is spurned ; 

And a fresher victim claims 

Vow from him the song not names! 
* r 7 


Ask no more!—The awful Town 
In its vortex dragg’d her down. 
Where she died I would not tell; 
Even to think is terrible! 


Again the merest common-place, 
with not an individual trait pre- 
sented, with not a general truth made 
to flash with a new force upon the 
reader’s mind from the passion with 
which it is enunciated. And this, 
too,asin the Cry of the People, when 
one who was no people’s poet, except 
by the sympathy of his genius, had 
sung years ago the Bridge of Sighs. 
Again we would recommend Mir. 
Gurney to learn from Hood how a 
lyrical poet can make the heart of a 
nation quiver when he touches his 
harp to a strain of wrong and 
wretchedness. And with this re- 
commendation we leave him. 

We rush from social wrong and 
misery, from the crowded and squa- 
lid city, out under the pure heaven, 
to the untrodden snows of moun- 
tains, to the calm loveliness and 
verdure of retired valleys, to the 
music of the stream, to the speaking 
silence of the stars. The author of 
Alpine Lyrics, modestly alluding to 
the absence of a name from his title- 
page, says: 

* Heed not what the dreamer’s name— 
There are rays that cheer the spirit 
Without light from phantom Fame, 
Stars of clustered constellation 
Shine without a designation ; 

With no name, for ages long, 
Glittered far the great Mont Blanc. 


We care not who he be that hides 
himself in an obscurity, thus magni- 
ficently one day to break into the 
splendour of a crowned king of poets, 
as Mont Blanc is the ‘ monarch of 


mountains.’ He is not wanting ina © 


sublime confidence; but if he will 
show us the Alps and the glory of 
them, if he will utter the voices of 
the giants of the earth in melodious 
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human speech, we certainly shall 
not call his confidence audacious 
conceit, but rather welcome him to 
his throne with a sume superbiam 

uesitam meritis, the more sincere 

om our delight in being quit of 
Mr. Archer Gurney and his White- 
chapel hurdy-gurdy. As fitting test 
of the writer’s chance of attaining 
Mont Blane’s tardy eminence, let 
us hear how the voice of the famous 
mountain has stirred the native 
music of his soul : 


Rightful monarch of the mountains 
In an ancient ivory throne! 
Feeding from thy thousand fountains 
All thy realms of old renown ! 
Parted nations gaze afar 
As on some eternal star ! 
Like the sign to Israel given, 
In the deadly desert land, 
Day’s discernétd cloud of Heaven, 
And, at eve, a pillared brand, 
Rising to the wanderer’s sight, — 
Blazing beacon of delight ! 
* * * * 
Wall of more than Roman wonder ; 
Orwhere Cyclop’sstrength hath been— 
Thou hast also bolts of thunder 
From thy scarp and ravelin— 
Worthiest masonry to mark 
Bound of proudest empire’s park ! 
* * * * 
Wall all fit to have defended 
Gardens of Hesperides, 
Where world-laden Atlas bended, 
Grimly guarding golden trees— 
Or, with rampart rock and ice, 
Man’s primordial Paradise ! 
Stillness is in Veni valley, 
Save when avalanches down 
To the deep and blanchéd alley 
Fall like pearls from monarch’s crown ; 
And as Dora boundeth forth 
From the Brenva’s second birth. 


Evening sets her summer shadow, 
And she sheds her streaming dew 

O’er the mountain and the meadow— 
Deeper, darker grows the hue 

O’er the greenwood and the stream, 

And the murky glacier gleam. 

Still on high the bulwark building 
Reddens with the rays of day, 

As if cherubims were wielding 
‘ Flaming sword to keep the way;’ 

Barring from the golden land, 

Girt with glory far beyond ! 

But for him all holy, humble, 
Seeking Sion’s shining strand, 

Highest, widest walls will crumble 
At the holding of his hand— 

As at Jericho they fell 

With the shout and trumpet swell ! 


Thank you, sir; that willdo. A 
very pretty schoolboy exercise, well 
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stuffed with historical allusions, and 
nicely rounded off with a religious 
fancy, just as the Cambridge and 
Oxford prize poems three times out 
of four wind up with a touchin 
mention of the ‘ Rose of Sharon,’ an 
a glowing description of the benefi- 
eent effects of the Church Missionary 
Society. Very good indeed of its 
kind! but not precisely what we 
looked for. Perhaps, if an elevation 
be absolutely essential to the poet- 
ical inspiration of the author of 
Alpine Lyrics, he will be kind 
enough to take Holborn Hill or 
Shooter’s Hill, and leave Switzer- 
land to Turner, and Tennyson, and 
Coleridge, ‘and George Sand, and 
Byron, and Ruskin: these artists 
may have spoiled our taste, but we 
are too old and too accustomed to 
their mountain treatment to admire 
this new style, as perhaps it ought 
to be admired. 

Mr. William Stephen Sandes de- 
dicates a volume got up in Messrs. 
Longman’s best style to the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Normanby. 
His excellency has, we believe, ac- 
cepted the embassy at Florence, a 
retirement we can well imagine very 
necessary if he went through the 
dreadful task of reading the volume 
offered to him by Mr. Sandes. We 
attempted the task, selecting by the 
index single specimens of the various 
kinds of subject treated in the 
volume, as the reflective, the alle- 
gorical, the poems of personal inci- 

ent and passion. Here is the first 
treasure we lit upon: Mr. Sandes 
holding solitary communion with his 
own soul, and preaching a kind of 
sermon to himself as audience on 
Punch’s famous advice ‘ to persons 
about to marry.’ 


© Tt is not well for man to be alone.’ 

The words are true, and Heaven inspired 
the thought. 

Seek, then, before thy morn of life be 
gone, 

The joys that thou, as yet, hast never 
sought. 

* * am 

‘ Hast thou the seal of truth upon thy 
brow ? 

Hast thou its time-stamp’d impress on 
thy soul? 

Have all thy heart's wild passions learn’d 
to bow 

To dream-dispelling reason’s stern con- 
trol !— 

* That thou presumest thus to turn aside 

Frem human sympathy, and, with an eye 
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Of lofty, cold, companion-shunning pride, 

Glance on the world, and pass it sneering 
by!’ 

* Not so, dread monitor!’ I cried. ‘Q! 

are 

My heart thy censure; be thy stern 
reproof 

Averted from me ; drive not to despair 

A man that from the world has held aloof. 


* For, O! impute it not to thoughts of 
proud, 

Self-satisfied conceit, that I have had 

No wish to mingle with the busy crowd, 

Smile when they smiled, or weep when 
they were sad, 

* * * * 

‘ But when, abandoning the bright ideal 

Painted by love in heaven-tinged hues 
of gold, 

I view the world’s pretences, cold, un- 
real, 

Must I clasp fondly what I there behold? 


‘ Shall form be prized when it would fill 
the place 

Of that sincerity it imitates? 

Shall use endear the smiles that wreathe 
the face, 

Whose veil no confidence e’er penetrates ? 

* * * +” 

* But can I think on what this world 
might be, 

And what it is, nor feel my bosom glow 

With scorn and pity for the men I see 

Content in dust to crawl, and heaven 
forego ?— 

‘ Men, who in aimless trifles waste the 
day, 

Whose sun’s descent will soon have left 
no trace : 

Their course is well nigh run.—My soul, 
away ! 

The world for thee is no abiding place.’ 


‘Rash mortal!’ cried a voice within 
me ; ‘ Pause !— 

Reflect, while yet the choice is thine, 
what fate 

Waits him who seeks, despite of Nature’s 
laws, 

In self all happiness to concentrate ! 

ae * * * 


‘ Dreamer, awake! look forth! Cease 
thus to turn 

Thine eyes on self; seek in the hearts 
of others 

The hidden worth that dwells in all, and 
learn 

To know and love thy fellow men as 


brothers.’ 


Now we appeal to the most ‘ ge- 
nial critic’ living,whether this dreary 
verbiage deserves to be called—we 
will not say poetry, but—articulate 
human otal or to be rescued from 


the beneficent silences, at an expense 
of we do not know how many reams 
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of paper, valuable, as they say, just 

now, and of much human labourvalu- 

able at all times. What common-place 

man, dozing in his easy chair after 

his Sunday dinner, has not dreams 

more lively and more sequentially 

evolved than this cento of wire- 

drawn reflections, in twenty-four 

stanzas, for to that number the com- 

position extends, though we have 

spared our readers many of them. 
tus see, however, what Mr. Sandes 

can do with a more promising sub- 

ject. Solitude, we all know, is dull, 

and makes a dull man duller. Here 

is a poem called The Bridal: 

I hear the village bells ring clear and 
loud ; 

In vain I try to shut their clanging 
out— 

The laughter will rise upward from the 
crowd, 

Who, passing, wave their hats, and sing 
and shout. 

Yonder, to make a holiday, they go, 

To see two lovers take the marriage 
Vows ; 

Where he, who should have been my 
lord, kneels low, 

And plights his homage to another 
spouse. 

Lovers ! of love what knows she but the 
name ? 

She cannot feel with him as I have done ; 

Her nature is too cold, collected, tame, 

To speak in earnest passion’s burning 
tone. 

The gratified delight to have inspired 

A passion such as she can never prove, 

The flatter’d girlish wish to be admired, 

Is all that fills with her the place of love. 


And I, who, since the days when both 
of us 

Children together played, lived in his life, 

Twining my heart. to his—forgotten 
thus-— 

Asked to behold him wed another wife. 


He called me sister, when he came to tell 

That he so soon this new-found love 
should wed ; 

He seem’d to think that I was bound to 
dwell 

With all a sister's joy on what he said. 


Hark! Yes—I hear their 
wheels 
Whirl from the church’s porch and roll 
this way. 
The thick air stifies me—my hot brain 
reels ; 
This burning sun will make me faint 
away. 
7 


It is over. 


* * * 


I dare not stay within this sunny room. 
Let me go hence, and on my darkened 
bed 
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Fling down my bursting heart, and weep 
the doom 
That must be mine—Would God that I 
were dead ! 
This is not quite so narcotic as 
the other. There is something of 
life and feeling in it, though of a 
somewhat tortoise-like and vegeto- 
animal character. But are these the 
words, is this the rhythm, in which 
the lyric poet embodies his highest 
vision of a woman’s heart maddened 
with jealousy, and breaking at the 
yrocession of her rival's triumph? 
Where are the phrases that almost 
hiss as they come forth molten and 
of a blinding heat from the scorch- 
ing fever-furnace within? Where 
is the rhythm now rolling torrent- 
like as it tells of the floods of passion 
rushing, swirling in, fierce and loud, 
filling the soul; now wailing with a 
spent force, languid and plaintive as 
a sick infant’s cry, as those floods 
recede, and the hollow caves moan 
with inarticulate voices, and the 
sands lie parched and barren in the 
glaring sun? Is it the function of 
lyric poetry to embody passion in its 
least powerful manifestations, in its 
least impressive types? Why is 
passion allied to poetry, except be- 
cause it rouses and exalts the facul- 
ties, gives force to the character, 
energy, compression, and majesty 
to the language? To paint passion 
that does nothing of this sort, is 
utterly to mistake what is meant by 
art following nature. Probably, 
however, Mr. Sandes thinks he has 
done all that we have attempted to 
describe. We must leave our readers 
to decide for themselves, and pass on 
to another candidate for the laurel. 
John Francis Waller, LL.D., has, 
we believe, under another name 
gained some reputation as a writer 
for magazines. We have read a 
good proportion of his volume of 
oems, and. had he written them 
Coles Moore and Tennyson instead 
of after them, he might have fairly 
claimed a respectable place among 
our minor poets. As it is, we feel 
it refreshing to catch even an echo 
of good poetry when employed upon 
such a task as that we are now per- 
forming,‘ and are proportionably 


‘obliged to Dr. Waller for the plea- 


sure his volume has afforded us. 
Ravenscroft Hall, the principal 
poem of the volume, is an idyl of 
modern life, after the manner of 





ee ee! lil 





those famous idyls which are the soundest basis of Tenn 
larity, if not the highest works he has produced. We 
deal with anything but lyrical gmt A 

all 


from it, which would show Dr. W: 
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yson’s great popu- 
re we professing to 


we should find room for some passages 
er to be a worthy student in a worthy 


school, if he cannot claim to be a master. But, after the specimens our 


readers have just had of what lyric poetry should not be, we are glad to 
give them a specimen of what it should be, though the kind is not of the 
i 


ghest, and both tone and language will at once recal the late Thomas 
Moore, whose fellow-countryman Dr. Waller, we believe, is. 


‘BIBE AMICE DE MEO.’ 

[At Naples, is a drinking vase, of beau- 
tiful form, found at Pompeii, and bearing 
the inscription ‘BIBE AMICB DE MEO.’ 
The bust of a young female seems to 
indicate that this vessel had been the 
property of some noble lady, who, when 
absent, by the inscription, hospitably in- 
cites her guests to the pledge of friendship] 
Drink of my cup, dear friends: the blood 

Of Capri’s golden vine 
That mantles there in sparkling flood 
Contains a spell divine ; 
For woman’s hand the draught has 
poured, 
And woman sends it round the board, 
And woman’s lips have stooped to drink 
The juice within its flower-carved brink. 
Drink of my cup: and as ye drink 
The sinless, sacred draught, 
Nobacchant thought Aisheart must think 
By whom my cup is quaffed ; 
For pure as Heaven’s own light must be 
What woman pure may hear and see ; 
And peaceful as Heaven’s harmonies 
The place her presence sanctifies. 


Drink of my cup : as ivy’s wound 
Amid the rich, ripe vine, 
Let festive heart to heart be bound 
In friendship, love, and wine. 
For, circling round in changeful flight, 
Joy is chased by Sorrow’s blight, 
Ever as the unwearied hound 
Chases his flying prey around. 
7 * * * 
Drink of my cup, while yet ’tis given 
To mingle as to-night ; 
Perchance, ere next the moon in heaven 
Hangs her pale lamp of light, 
Some heart, that now is throbbing free 
With life and love unfearingly, 
Cold and pulseless may decay 
In her chill, unpitying ray. 


Drink of my cup: and should it be 
My fate to pass away, 
Loved of my soul! oh! still to me 
One soothing tribute pay— 
With tear-filled eyes raise high the bowl, 
And, as ye read the wreath-bound scroll 
Its mistress’ ghost to greet you sends 
Drink of my cup once more, dear friends! 





Mr. William Bell Scott is the brother of the painter, David Scott, and is 
himself, we have been told, a painter of talent, as well as a writer of verses. 
We are warned by a sonnet in which he vents his bile upon The Popular 
Critic, that he is not a person whose temper is in a pleasant condition. We 
presume that the revenge he recommends to his brother poets in the last line 
of the sonnet, is the fate we are to expect from him, if we are unfortunate 
enough to differ from his estimate of his own abilities. Hear his bland 


suggestion— 


And here’s the poet’s Judge? one whose small speech 
Of tropes and figures, Classics, Quarterlies, 

Smells stale, whose jaunty confidences teach 

His fellow-philistines to dogmatize, 

Till vulgar scoffers even invade the skies— 

Turn, poet! lift thy foot against his breech. 


Our hand involuntarily lays down 
the pen, and seeks the part of our 
body thus threatened. However, 
Mr. Scott don’t know us, and will 
have to kick the Editor of Fraser. 
So we shall go on rejoicing in 
our anonymous, and speak our 
minds of Mr. Scott’s poetry. We 
are somewhat scrupulous as to 
paying him any compliment, lest 
we should be suspected of a cor- 
rupt fear for the Editor’s seat of 
honour, moved thereto by the afore- 
said menace. But if we must speak 
the truth and shame the devil, we 


are bound to say that, in our opinion, 
Mr. Scott is not a mere common- 
place man. If in his volume there 
is scarcely one poem, there is abun- 
dance of the material of poems; as 
probably in his portfolio there are 
lenty of what painters call, we be- 
ieve, ‘clever bits,’ though the world 
has never heard of a successful pic- 
ture of his. He seems to us to fail 
of writing poems for want of a 
definite aim, to have imagination 
enough for detail, but not enough 
for the combination of details into 
large unities. The longest poem in 
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the volume is entitled Maryanne, 
and were we to judge of Mr. Scott 
by this, we should say that he was 
not only wanting in that imaginative 
power which organizes details into 
a whole, and cares nothing for 
details but as parts of a whole; 
but also that his details are not 
such as a poet ever makes use of 
by themselves, being in fact only 
the outward and sensible husks 
of the events, and requiring to 
be supplemented by the human 
element that constitutes the differ- 
ence between the lives and actions 
of men and of brutes. The story is 
the old story of a village girl, sent 
to the city to earn her livelihood, 
seduced, abandoned, and sinking in 
a vortex of horrible and bestial 
wickedness, to be thrown up at last 
and die in an hospital. Such astory 
may have the artistic beauty of a 
terrible pathos, without any admix- 
ture of false sentiment, or any re- 
serve in the telling. It is, we pre- 
sume, for the sake of truth that 
Mr. Scott has deliberately sacrificed 
all the ordinary artifices of poetry 
in dealing with such a subject, and 
has abandoned even rhythm and 
rhyme, though what verse means 
without the former we do not un- 
derstand. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Scott's ear does not detect the want 
of rhythm in his lines. If so, he 
must have been trained in the close 
neighbourhood of a sign-board ac- 
customed to perform its reluctant 
motions in the wind on very rusty 
hinges. But form apart, Mr. Scott, 
in sacrificing poetic artifices, has 
sacrificed something much more 
precious, he has lost poetic insight ; 
and the mere literalness which he 
has attained is a simply outside in- 
human presentation, which is as 
antipoetic as Swift’s narrative of 
the Yahoos. The whole tragic ele- 
ment—that which alone can move 
pity, remorse, and which alone ren- 
ders the subject permissible to se- 
rious poetry—is eliminated, and the 
tale becomes simply beastly. 

If Mr. Scott thinks this is Pra- 
Raphaelitism in either painting or 
literature, he is labouring under a 


serious mistake, though one pro-- 


bably shared by a large proportion 
of the populace. We have spent 
some words upon this matter be- 
cause Mr. Scott appears to us to 
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have genius, though not of the 
highest order, and to render his 
works less effective through a mis- 
conceived notion of truth in art. 
The same fault is shown in his 
reflective poem on the Duke of 
Wellington’s Funeral. 
Still was he one 
Of ee truest sons, and what he 
ought 
That did he worthily, and with strong 


By trade a warrior he, and as a lord 
Of cotton and consols, by wariest 


games, 

Venturing boldly when the market 
turns, 

Never despairing through stark bank- 
ruptcy, 

Increases on all sides until his name 

Is in king’s mouths, and by his bonds 
are held 

The necks of nations, so succeeded he. 

Genius beside him seemed a madman; 
Truth 

Was but contingent, relative to him; 

And heroism but a boyish phrase. 

This thing he had to do, and this did he, 

Depending both on sword and protocol, 

On blood and red-tape. Earth to him 
was but 

Leagues for a march, towns cannon’d 
wall, and men, 

So many items to be matched by others 

Harder headed, both to serve for those 

Ordained to rule:" heaven was no more 
to him 

Than so much rain or heat. 

Mr. Scott's view of the Duke’s cha- 
racter, and the character of the war 
in which his fame was chiefly won, 
is unquestionably true; true, that 
is, as a part, and the lowest part of a 
complete view; that side of the 
truth of which the Whig opposi- 
tion forty years ago made such mis- 
chievous use. But is it the side of the 
truth which a poet should select—if 
he cannot take a complete and ba- 
lanced estimate—as the grand old 
warrior’s funeral porencee is wind- 
ing slowly amid the wailing of mar- 
tial music and the awful hush ofa 
thrilled city, to the temple where 
England's mighty chiefs sleep the 
sleep of death? Mr. Scott must 
himself see that this is to be true at 
the expense of truth. Nothing but 
indurate cynicism, or feebleness of 
Sangria, can account for it ; and 
neither are characteristics of poetical 
genius. We wish Mr. Scott would 
always write as he does in a slight 
sketch called Zhe Artist's Birth- 
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lace— perhaps it is an echo of 

ennyson, but echo or not, it is 
leasant, genial, and really ‘ Pre- 

aphaelite,’ true to nature in bright- 
ness of colour and making out of 
detail, which is yet kept down and 
subordinated by an organising idea ; 
and this we take to be the very es- 
sence of that much canvassed insur- 
rection among the young painters. 

Mr. Warwick Beechwood in his 
preface to The Friends, and other 
Poems, tells us that in poetry the 
reader’s mind ‘must not remain 
assive, but must actively fill u 
rom its own resources the vivi 
outline, which is all that the poet’s 
hand can venture to trace with a 
few bold strokes. It follows then 
that a man of inert and barren ima- 
gination, though he may derive con- 
siderable pleasure from a novel, can 
find none in a poem.’ It must be 
from the inertness and barrenness 
of our poor imagination that we are 
unable to appreciate the ~~ 
address to his lady’s eyes, thoug 
‘bolder strokes’ of tasteless and ex- 
travagant compliment have scarcely 
been ventured since the ‘ magnificent 
Mr. Congreve’ produced those ama- 
tory effusions, whose chief merit is in 
having afforded play to Thackeray’s 
exquisite raillery. Let usnot though 
be unjust to the author of the Way 
of the World. If he made a fool of 
himself in his address to his fair 
victims, it was the fashion of his 
age he was complying with, and a 
fashion to which his cleverness and 
his grand air almost reconcile one. 
Mr. Beechwood is as much below 
the level of the love-poetry of our 
age as Congreve was above that of 
his. He has not only fallen below 
the average level in execution, but 
has gone back to an essentially 
low and obsolete kind. 


Her eyes! my loved one’s eyes are blue, 
Mild and sweet their soft expression ; 
No heart so cold but they'll subdue 
And win from it love’s warm con- 
fession ! 


My gaze hath dwelt upon their light 
With awe, as on the mighty Sun; 
But o’er my head their glances smite 
More gently than his beams have done. 
* * * 
But though with such majestic fire 
When proudly glancing they appear, 
They scorn not rapture to inspire 
By looking down and resting here! 


And difficult it is to say 
To which most wonder should be 
given, 
If when their brilliant fiashes play 
To hallow Earth or rival Heaven ! 


Of Mr. William Thomas Thornton, 
author of thoughtful works on 
philanthropic political economy, 
we have a sincere wish to speak 
with respect. But of his poem of 
Zohrab, the same subject on which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has produced 
a noble epical fragment,—we must 
say that if the writer was under the 
necessity of manufacturing a vulgar 
imitation of Walter Scott, he might 
have spared a grand and pathetic 
legend, and have expended his faci- 
lity for finding rhymes on some 
more trivial occasion. A Scotch 
gentleman, whose cuticle was in a 
condition to render titillation a lux- 
ury, would scarcely select the Bel- 
vedere Apollo for his rubbing post. 
And if Mr. Thornton is cted 
with that accumulation of humours 
which seeks relief in verse, are 
there not tea-table themes for a 
muse of tea-kettle power? Zohrab 
is a narrative poem, and we have 
transgressed our limits in speakin, 
of it; but having read it, we shoul 
have done despite to the spirit within 
us, had we forborne to qualify so 
motiveless an act of petty treason 
against poetry, on the part of one 
whose good sense and talents in 
another sphere we gladly recognise. 

The author of Morbida coolly 
tells us in his preface: ‘I ought 
to endeavour to amend much of 
what I now commit to the press, 
and not to shoot these clearings of 
my desk there ; but I do not think 
it worth while to expends any pain 
upon such materials may 
have no further opportunity of 
essaying any literary work.’ Un- 
fortunate public! to witness the 
dawn of such a luminary only to 
know that its boreal splendour will 
not probably again visit our dull 
earth. The whole passage would 
be sublime in its audacious conceit 
and impudence were it original, but 
it was with just the same bow of 

ful contempt that my Lord 
yron fifty years ago made his 
entry into the drawing-room of the 
ets, and stirred the bile of the 
dinburgh Review. And we do 
not know but there is as much pro- 
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mise in this volume as in the Hours 
of Idleness. He must have been a 
prophet indeed who could have de- 
tected in that juvenile performance 
any glimmering of the lurid splen- 
dour that held Europe in a fascina- 
tion of horror and delight for 
twenty years afterwards. We know 
not how it may be with the author 
of Morbida hereafter. At present 
he rhapsodizes wildly and inarticu- 
lately. Yet here and there a phrase, 
a line, falls from him in his mere 
subjective heat of blood-shot fever 
vision, which makes us think he 
could sing if he had anything to 
sing about, if his eyes were opened 
to see God’s world, and his soul 
were calmed from the pestilential 
gales that vex it, and cleared from 
the mud that shallow waters throw 
up when stirred too fiercely. He 
is not a mere spouter of froth and 
foam who wrote these lines, cento 
though they be, and drawn from 
not the wholesomest sources for a 
man of his temperament. 


She, that Armide, that Circe, fair and 
fell, 
She, that young dark-eyed lady, with 


her spell, 

Her charm of ‘all that’s best of dark 
and bright,’ 

Auroral locks, and eyes as black as night, 

Far-fioating tresses like the golden morn, 

And glorious eyes, of starry midnight 
born— 

Far-flowing tresses, waves of orient 
light, 

And glorious eyes, the noon of starry 
night— 

She, whom in morn and midnight dreams 
I see, 

Star of the morn, and midnight star, to 
me— 

That starlike beauty fraught with fire 
and light, 

Now bright with mind, with flashing 
spirit right, 

Now half suffused with some soft glow 
of soul, 

(Ah! what was that rose-breathing 
thought, that stole 

So subtle through her paler musing 
mood !) 

Half blushing at the motion of her 
blood— 

She, with those looks of light, love, 
tenderness, 

That prove her power, and hint her will 
to bless— 
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Looks—the dark gleam that, deeply 
dawning own 

So sweetly, that she feels herself alone, 

ks—language of the flushing face 

that might 

Reveal morn hues of those full thoughts 
of night— 

She, with her charm, her spell, her looks 
of love, 


Makes heaven, and bears the kindled 
heart above. 


The poems in this volume bear 
every mark of the rawest youth, 
prematurely stimulated by ian 
whose complexion has been caught 
from the pages of Rousseau and 
Madame Sand. It is only on this 
presumption that we should speak 
with any hope of the author's lite- 
rary powers. But if our presump. 
tion be well founded, and the author 
of Morbida be not yet out of his 
teens, we would warn him that his 
besetting sin as an artist is, that he 
has no sense of the nimis, no propor- 
tion between the expression and the 
feeling, no organizing idea which 
marshals and subordinates his de- 
tail. Asa thinker and a man, he 
has to learn all that makes the poet 
a ‘well-head of morality,’ instead 
of a guide to the stews ; he does not 
yet apprehend the difference be- 
tween the love of a Christian Eng- 
lish gentleman and a somewhat 
sentimental Yahoo. If we ever 
meet him again at the banquet of 
the loves and graces, companions of 
the muses, we hope, by that time, 
he will have gotten himself a wed- 
ding garment; otherwise he must 
be finally banished to the more 
congenial society of the satyrs. 

And nowhaving somewhatthinned 
the bevy of geese anticly disport- 
ing themselves on the lakelets of 
Parnassus, with the air and grace, 
and affecting the music of the nobler 
aquatic bird native to that region, 
we make a present of their quills 
and bodies to the brotherhood of 
true poets, for intellectual use and 
culinary enjoyment. For ourselves, 
we are content with having done a 
stroke of useful field-keeping, hung 
up two or three fere nature to scare 
off the rest of the tribe, and gained 

. our 
exercise. 













LEASANT in the dead of winter 
is the memory of summer tours, 
The occasional misadventure, the 
clouded skies, drenching rains, and 
weary limbs, the dusty road, and 
noisy inn, retire into the back- 
ground, and memory crowds the 
canvas with snowy Alps and cloud- 
less skies, with broad reaches in the 
swift frontier stream of Germany, 
or calm sunsets seen from some 
western headland washed by the 
broad Atlantic. The district, how- 
ever, in our visit to which we hope 
to interest our readers, has few 
stirring associations, or well known 
scenery, to attract the traveller ; it 
lies in the remotest corner of an 
English county which is generally 
supposed to present unusually few 
attractions to the lover of romautic 
scenery, and is rarely, we imagine, 
visited for its own sake by any but 
the scientific agriculturist or the en- 
thusiastic antiquarian. 

It was late in the summer of last 
year that we took our seat at Nor- 
wich, with the intention of paying a 
long-promised visit to an old school 
and college friend, who had been 
settled for some twelve months in a 
living in the Wolds of Lincolnshire. 
An express train bore us swiftly 
anweak the monotonous and level 
flat which lies between that ancient 
city and its sister of Ely; and it was 
there that, leaving our travelling 
companions to proceed towards the 
metropolis, we turned to the right, 
and still on the iron way, but at far 
less speed, began our journey north- 
ward. 

If any tourist is indifferent to, or 
sated with, the picturesque, and 
preies the perusal of the last news 
rom the seat of war to the contem- 

lation of Nature through the win- 

ow of a railway carriage, let him 
proceed without delay by the East- 
ern Counties Railway to Ely. He 
need not visit the cathedral unless 
he chooses, and, except at certain 
seasons when candidates for ordina- 
tion fill the inns, he will find excel- 
lent quarters. The next day let him 
start on his way northward through 
the counties of Cambridge and Lin- 
coln to the river Humber. We can 
promise him a quiet journey. An 
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officious neighbour may at times 
point out a stately cathedral rising 
out of rich green meadow-land, or 
one of those noble churches with 
which our Eastern counties abound; 
he may hear from another that— 
thanks to those deep cuttings across 
which he is flying from time to time 
on thundering bridges, and those 
strange windmill-looking draining- 
pone that spread their arms on the 

orizon—the low black land through 
which he is passing, once the abode 
of outcast snipe and osiers, bears 
annually crops of greater value than 
the fee-simple of the soil in the days 
of our ancestors; he may hear a 
father telling his boy, whom he is 
taking back to school, strange stories 
of a Saxon Hereward, another Saxon 
Cromwell, and a Norman Stephen. 
He may look on the sacred edifices 
with the dogged dislike of a tithe- 
persecuted dissenter; he may turn 
from the agriculturist with the in- 
credulity of one who has occupied 
his own land and burned his fingers 
in farming; and he has very high 
authority for looking on history as 
an old almanack. And so, unless 
the unrivalled site of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral should prove too much for his 
owers of resistance, he may pass 
rom station to station, amidst names 
redolent of fen and flood, with a clear 
conscience, and reach the Humber 
without any irresistible appeal from 
external nature. He will probably 
have traversed the most tame, uni- 
form, and unattractive series of land- 
“ee that England can offer. 

t is possible, however, that some 
two hours before he reaches the 
ferry that is to land him in York- 
shire, he may have noticed, first on 
his left hand, and afterwards both 
on left and right, two lines of green 
hills, running nearly parallel to his 
own course; but gradually, as he 
advances northwards, drawing nearer 
to himself and to each other, till, on 
his reaching the river that separates 
him from the East Riding, the plain 
on which he is moving has cons 
tracted from a width that appeared 
infinite to that of some three or four 
miles. These hills he notices, be- 
cause they are hills; and for a 
moment he is troubled with a mis- 
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giving that at this last change of 
railway he has stepped into the 
wrong train, so inveterate is his con- 
viction that Lincolnshire is as flat as 
the flats of Holland, so often has he 
heard and said that there was no 
high ground, eastward of the central 
watershed of our island, on this side 
of the Ural Mountains. Hills, how- 
ever, 7 certainly are, though not 
very striking ones as seen in the dis- 
tanee, and dismissing them with a 
passing look, our apathetic traveller 
returns to his newspaper or his 
volume, and probably to his former 
views of the physical features of the 
district. We will ask our reader to 
do otherwise ; and whilst the plain 
or valley along which he is passing 
is still some ten or twelve miles in 
width, to get ready his ticket, and 
prepare to alight at the next station, 
and make for the nearest line of 
hills, the one on his right, distant 
some three or four miles from the 
iron highway. These hills are the 
Wolds, and there, on their western 
edge, our old friend has pitched his 
tent, three miles, as he expresses it, 
beyond the extremest verge of the 
eivilized world. 

If our reader will suppose himself 
to be stationed on some aerial ‘ coign 
of vantage,’ with his back to the 
broad Humber and his face to the 
estuary of the Wash, the landscape 
that will meet his view, as he gazes 
from north to south over the eastern 
district of Lincolnshire, will bear but 
a faint resemblance to that which is 
impressed on the mental retina of 
the tourist whom we have just 
quitted. To his left will be a border 
of level coast land, flat and uninte- 
resting enough through the whole 
of its convex course, bearing marks 
even below low-water mark of hav- 
ing once been clothed with dense 
forest, and rising once only from the 
sea level into cliffs of moderate 
height, with the tall masts of sea- 
going vessels rising from the grow- 
ing port of Great Grimsby. The 
southern portion of the country will 
lie, as we said before, low and flat, as 
its ancient name of Hoyland, or 
Holland, denotes ; and like its pro- 


totype across the Channel, cut in . 


every direction by deep, straight 
dykes, and chequered with green 
and golden patchwork of marvellous 
crops won by hard hands from the 
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quagmire and thedeep. Let his eye 
rest for an instant on the massive 
tower of Boston Church, well known 
to storm-tost herring fisher and 
deeply-laden collier. ‘Let him then 
trace the line of the coast north- 
wards, and he will see following the 
curve of theshore, and sloping gently 
on the seaward side into the belt of 
alluvial soil which the German 
Ocean is busily indenting and de- 
vouring, a mass of high land extend- 
ing some forty odd miles from south 
to north, and in width varying from 
six totwelve. These are the Wolds; 
but he must not let his eye rest there 
yet. Further inland, and in some- 
thing like a parallel line with these 
hills, or downs as a southern farmer 
would call them, he will see another 
line of hills gradually trending away 
westward, and continuing their 
course in astraggling curve till they 
reach the fat pastures and goodly 
hunting fields of Leicestershire. 
Between the two hill-ranges lies the 
level country through which one line 
of rail (that which we suppose our- 
selves to have followed) leads from 
the southern bank of the Humber 
to Peterborough and London; whilst 
another, laid along the flat alluvium 
of the coast, drains the pockets of 
Great Northern shareholders, under 
the name of the East Lincolnshire. 
Let us now suppose ourselves to 
have descended from our airy 
height, to have mounted our friend’s 
dogeart, and to be making straight 
for the Wolds. Our friend is like 
ourselves, somewhat of a dabbler in 
geology, and our first rapid inter- 
change of conversation on domes- 
tic matters is broken by his remind- 
ing us, as a splash of summer mud 
falls on our coat-sleeve, that the dull 
plain out of which he is piloting us 
to the Wolds in front is identical in 
structure with the soil that sur- 
rounds our beloved Alma Mater— 
that for the first time since we last 
clomb the heights of Hinksey or 
Shotover by his side, or scoured 
hack-borne past Cuddesdon or 
Wheatley in the mild November 
afternoon, we are bearing home 
specimens of a peculiarly tenacious 
formation, common alike to the 
banks of the Isis and to Lincoln- 
shire, and known to science by the 
name of Oxford clay. But the plain 
is soon crossed; two and a half 
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miles of steady driving bring us to 
our friend’s alla coe th eran the 
bottom of the inland slope of the 
hill country; at the embouchure, so 
to speak, of a road which discharges 
the wealth of the Wold farmers into 
the less fruitful plain below, for con- 
veyance to far distant markets, 
mills, and mouths. Higher u 
stands the parsonage, with solid 
walls of massive stone and thatch of 
primitive straw; while still higher, 
and supported on a kind of terrace 
slightly in advance of the line of 
Wold, is the square-towered and 
strongly-built village church. 

We will ask our companion, after 
due refreshment and sleep, to mount 
with us in the early morning tv the 
breezy churehyard; and listen to our 
host as he continues the remarks 
first suggested by the forlorn glance 
which we gave to our new paletot in 
the plain below. ‘Here you stand 
at last,’ he says, ‘with your feet 
upon the Wold, in the heart of an- 
cient Danelaw. Roman armies 
have forced their way through that 
plain along which you are now 
tracking yonder luggage-train by its 
jet of steam through that dark wood, 
the scanty remains of the forest 
which once grew there. They 
mounted these green heights too, 
and stamped—as where did they 
not ’—their seal on the ground be- 
hind us; then, and for ages after, 
mere upland wood and pasture land. 
But the true ancestors of the race 
among whom you now stand are the 
Scandinavian sea-kings. Those 
fieree pirates, whose wild prowess 
disturbed the dying dreams of 
Charlemagne, were long the lords of 
all you see, or will see, here. The 
very names of the villages and towns 
which stud your county map— 
Grimsby, Claxby, Tealby, Wragby, 
all betray by their termination 
their Danish origin.* Old Camden 
speaks with quaint contempt of the 
old wives’ tale which derived the 
name of the first (now a rising sea- 
port town, and renewing in peaceful 
commerce its intereourse with a 
changed Scandinavia), from the ter- 
rible Grim. But in no part of Eng- 
land did those bold ancestors of our 
Norman invaders obtain a firmer 
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hold upon the soil than here. The 
soil itself, too, has an interest of its 
own. The gently sloping terrace on 
which we are standing is neither 
near akin to the fields you see be- 
low, nor is it identical with that of 
the high land in our rear. Nature 
has faced the chalk of the Wolds 
with a border on this side of undu- 
lating ground, advancing and reced- 
ing like the cliffs and bays of a sea- 
shore, of what the learned call 
green sand—a narrow vein of which 
runs from here southward, cuts 
through eentral England, near Wo- 
burn Abbey, and meets the southern 
sea beyond Dorchester. But ad- 
vanee a few hundred paces higher 
and your eyes will tell you that you 
are treading on the same chalk 
which breasts the German Ocean at 
Flamborough, underlies the barley 
and turnip fields of Norfolk and 
Essex, feeds black-faced sheep be- 
hind Brighton and Lewes, and faces 
the alliance or the enmity of France 
at Shakspeare’s Cliff and Beechy 
Head. ‘Those hills,’ he adds, 
‘which you see opposite, with Lin- 
eoln Cathedral standing conspi- 
cuously against the horizon, are no 
relations, or very distant ones, to the 
Wolds. They form part of the 
older oolites, of which your Glou- 
cestershire friends build their houses 
—the elder members of the family 
of secondaries, of which our chalk is 
but the latest born.’ 

We trust we have not tired our 
reader’s patience with these frag- 
ments of elementary geology; if he 
will now take a drive with us into 
the heart of the Wolds, we will show 
him scenery which will easily win 
his forgiveness. Instead of the 
clearly-defined landscape, which lay 
like a map before him in the morn- 
ing, he will find that the high 
grounds rise and fall, and twist and 
turn, as though worn by the cease- 
less action of streams long dried up, 
in a succession of dips and bends as 
unlike his former experience of the 
county as he can possibly conceive. 
Instead of the unbroken table-land 
of sheep-fed down, which he had 
looked for as soon as he saw the 
white chalk by the roadside, he will 
find large, well-fenced, and well- 








* Rugby, Ashby, and Kilsby, on the central line of railroad between London 
and Birmingham, are more western members of the same family. 
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cleared fields, enriched with home- 
made and imported manure, telling 
unmistakeably of the employment of 
capital and science. He will pass 
farm-houses and buildings, sur- 
rounded with gardens and paddocks, 
wearing an air of comfort, compe- 
tence, and even affluence ; and vil- 
lage churches, unpretending enough 
in architecture, but standing in posi- 
tion, and backed by bits of scenery, 
over which an artist would linger for 
hours. To be sure there is a marked 
absence of lodges and park-gates ; 
and he will find on inquiry that a 
large number of the estates are held 
by absentee landlords and London 
capitalists ; that the landed interest 
is represented mainly by the thriv- 
ing farmer, and the not less thriving 
land-agent. The fact is, that a great 
part of the strangely broken ground, 
up and down which the good horse 
is cleverly dragging him, has only 
been brought into cultivation within 
the last few generations ; that much 
of the land which, under improved 
husbandry, liberally repays the 
labour bestowed upon it, owes its 
being admitted into the pale of 
arable land to war requirements and 
war prices; that when Napoleon 
was carrying his eagles to Milan and 
Vienna, to Madrid and Moscow, 
and striving from his cabinet at 
Berlin to close the continent to his 
only unconquered enemy, whose 
colonial wares he was burning in the 
inland market-places of Germany, 
he was unconsciously ‘ speeding the 
lough’ in the remote uplands of his 
island foe, and opening mines of 
wealth in her waste sheep-runs and 
silent hill-sides.* The process once 
begun was pushed further every 
year, and a race of farmers was 
called into existence who, for ener 
and success, rival those who, in the 
lowlands of their county, gather in 
huge crops from drained mere and 
reclaimed morass. The Lincoln- 
shire tenant-farmer is, in fact, very 
different from his humbler brother 
in Berkshire and elsewhere. He 
belongs to the aristocracy of his 
race. He can give, if he chooses, a 
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university education to his sons; he 
rides a well-bred horse, and finds 
time to keep a flower-garden, a 
shrubbery, and a green-house, and 
to turn the brook which winds below 
his lawn into a tiny lake. One we 
heard of, whose sons were prosperous 
farmers, and who had bought land 
on his own account, who had started 
so low in life that he was said to be 
incapable of signing a receipt and 
never to have kept an account. 
Where the farmer lifts his head so 
high, the labourer is not likely to 
starve. Wages are almost uniforml 
zood; and though we cannot loo 
or any very high average either of 
intelligence or morality in a class 
who end their education at ten or 
eleven, and from fifteen or sixteen 
are exposed to the trials and tempta- 
tions of farm service, yet the Wold 
labourer is a fair specimen of the 
agricultural peasantry of England, 
has none of the crushed, helpless, 
serf-like bearing which meets the eye 
in some parts of our island. Here, 
as ieodhens, his condition is sus- 
—— of improvement; not by 
well-timed denunciations of beer and 
tobacco, the signs and symptoms, 
rather than the cause, of his reck- 
lessness and his sorrows—but by 
striking at the root of a system that 
condemns him to scare birds during 
the years when a boy’s mind is, so to 
speak, most absorbent, and which 
eadens his moral sense and self- 
respect by shifting him with each 
recurring year to anew master, who 
looks for nothing more than a strong 
and tolerably steady hand, and 
feels too often no interest in the 
moral well-being of the young men 
and girls whom he hires at an an- 
nual fair, and whose scarcely re- 
stricted intercourse and neglected 
training are the source of many of 
the darkest features in village life. 
Before we proceed further, it is 
natural that we should attempt to 
give some account of the etymology 
and meaning of the word Wold, as 
ome to these high and broken 
chalk downs which we have just de- 
scribed, identical as they are in geo- 


* Some of our readers may possibly call to mind a certain famous despatch of 
Blucher to the Duke of Wellington, bearing the signature of Gneisenau, and dated 
June 29, 1815, beginning, ‘ When the Duke of Wellington declares himself against 


the execution of Bonaparte, he thinks and acts in the matter as a Briton. 


Great 


Britain is under weightier obligations to no mortal man,’ &c. &c. 
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logical structure, not only with the 
similar series which shares the name 
in the East Riding, but also with 
the downs of Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire. There is no doubt that 
the word, common enough as a ter- 
mination in the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and not unknown in 
Oxfordshire and Worcestershire, is 
identical with the German wald and 
English wood, and the question at 
once occurs, as to the process by 
which a succession of chalk downs 
on the rude Eastern coast, open to 
the fierce gales of the German Ocean, 
and flanked on either side by low 
lains, which bear evident traces of 
ving once been clothed with 
forest, could have been selected to 
receive so strange a title. The laws 
of vegetation must have greatly 
altered since the Scandinavian era, 
if the rich foliage of those level 
plains could have been cast into the 
shade by any trees that could spring 
from the thin vegetable soil that 
clothes that impenetrable chalk. 
Again, if we go further south, we 
shall find that the same name under 
the Saxon form of Weald,so far from 
being applied to ‘the Downs,’ be- 
longs to that wide space, so full of 
interest to the geologist, which sepa- 
rates the downs of Kent from those 
of Sussex—that deep bay which 
countless ages ago was silted up by 
the rich deposits of some might 
river, and whose mouth is still 
masked by a line of Martello towers 
drawn from Beechy Head to the 
cliffs of Folkestone. The common 
meaning which lies at the bottom of 
a word applied to such different dis- 
tricts seems to be that of wild land,* 
whether as applied to the once un- 
cultivated hill-side, as in Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, and the district of the 
Cotswold, or to the then uncleared 
woodland where the modern farmer 
of the weald works the stiff clay 
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with the plough of the nineteenth 
century. The natural connexion in 
the mind of our forefathers between 
wild-land and woodland will be ob- 
vious to any reader of the chronicles 
of the Norman and Plantagenet 
reigns, or the ballads of Robin Hood, 
the Miller of Mansfield, and the 
Nut Brown Maid. The Canadian 
farmer, and the pioneer of civiliza- 
tion in the Western States, will 
illustrate the habits of life and the 
a features which made the 

eutonic settlers in our isle bequeath 
a common name to districts so dis- 
similar as the Wolds of Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire and the ‘ good green 
woods’ of Kent and Sussex.t 

We will now suppose our reader 
to have spent a few days among the 
Wold farmers—to have skirted the 
level plain at their feet—to have ex- 
dean more than one of the steep 
roads which at considerable inter- 
vals plunge from the high ground 
into the plains, and along which, 
converging from many a ‘grey old 
grange and lonely fold,’ from sweet 
sheep pasture and sloping field of 
golden grain, descend trains of creak- 
ing wagons drawn by the broad- 
footed, strong-built cart-horse of the 
country. We will suppose him to 
be au fait with the rent of the soil 
and the wages of the labourer—to 
have admired, as admire he certainly 
will, the country, the sheep, the 
farmer, and the farmhouse; we will 
now invite him to join us in a 
somewhat different excursion: to 
visit a spot on which wealth and art 
have taxed their resources to the 
utmost, and Nature’s hand not been 
withheld. We drive a few miles 
along the western slope of the 
Wolds, through a somewhat undi- 
versified series of green pasture- 
land. At last we enter adrive which 
leads—no longer to a well-built and 
spacious farm-house—but to a man- 


* The old Saxon adjective wood or wode (we have heard it from a labourer’s lips, 
in Berkshire, pronounced as wud,) is common enough in Chaucer and early English 


poetry in the sense of wild, e.g., 


‘On Monday rext at quarter night 

Shall fall a rain, and that so wild and wood, 

That half so great was never Noe’s flood,.’—Miller’s Tale, 
‘But when he saw her dear heart’s blude, 


All wood-wroth waxed he,’ 


Lord Thomas and Fair Annet—Percy's Ancient Ballads, 
+ We find the same association of ideas in Dryden’s line— 


‘ When wild in woods the noble savage ran,’ 
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sion which may hold its own with 
the most princely of our —— 
country houses; and which, thou 
begun and completed within the 
lifetime of the present owner, is 
built in close imitation of a feudal 
fortress. You cross the drawbridge, 
enter the court-yard beneath a stone 
archway, an invisible hand strikes a 
bell, and the warder—very like a 
well-trained footman—meets you at 
the door. We shall leave to some 
Transatlantic cousin the task of de- 
scribing the inmates of Bayon’s 
Manor ; of recording and criticising 
the feudal relics which he will see 
there ; of looking for the name of a 
Brummagem manufacturer on the 
grisly porteullis which frowned over 
nim as he entered; of estimating 
the cost and labour which reared 
that striking pile on that lonely 
slope. Rather we will ask our reader 
to pause by the brook that babbles 
before the terraced garden, and as 
he breathes the fresh air of the soft 
summer evening, to give one look, 
and one look more, to the scene 
around him. At yonder glowing 
window of the mansion he has just 
quitted, looking over broad meads 
and stately trees, one of the greatest 
of English romance-writers wrote 
perhaps the greatest of his romances; 
and in yonder humble parsonage 
was passed the boyhood of one whom 
England is proud to number among 
the noblest of her poets. The pass- 
ing visit of a Bulwer may make no 
deep impression on the pilgrim’s 
feelings; but the sight of the fields 
and streams, the trees and slopes, 
among which grew the mind and 
were shaped the thoughts of the 
author of Jn Memoriam, has an 
interest which the sumptuous fabric 
fails to inspire. The pilgrim to 
Stratford-on-Avon feels, and rightly 
feels, that were Shakspeare’s house 
and Shakspeare’s church utter 
destroyed, the fields through which 
he strayed, ‘the simple stile from 
mead to mead,’ the distant hills, the 
quiet stream, would still preserve an 
imperishable charm ; and the chanee 
visitor to the Wolds may be forgiven 
for lingering with some emotion by 
the ‘cold rivulet’ by whose bank 
was nursed the poet whose finished 
yet stirring strains, whose brave, 
wise, and loving thoughts are closely 
linked alike with the scenery around 
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him, and with his own most treasured 

recollections— 

While looking on the happy autumn 
fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no 
more, 

Of the ‘ Church in the Wolds’ we 
have as yet said nothing; and we 
speak, we confess, with some reluc- 
tance. In this secluded and rural 
district the first sight that meets 
the stranger’s eye, as the low plain 
rises into swelling headlands, is the 
village church crowning the green 
height, and facing the westering sun, 
with the ‘forefathers of the hamlet’ 
gathered at its feet. As he pene- 
trates the broken mass of hill and 
vale, he passes churches embosomed 
in rich though quiet scenery, with 
modest parsonages and well-kept 
glebes in full keeping with the land- 
scape of which they form a part. 
No tall chimneys or squalid haunts 
of toiling masses meet the view: nor 
does the Church in the Wolds, like 
her sister in the Welsh mountains, 
shiver with penury, or pursue her 

ilgrimage without scrip or wallet. 
The enemy of the Church tries the 
pastor of the western coast with 
poverty; the sorer temptation of 
riches is among those which he re- 
serves for his brother on these 
eastern downs. The absence for 
the most part of resident lords of 
the soil, the purely agricultural 
character of the population, would 
seem to secure the parish clergy- 
man, unvexed as he is by squire or 
demagogue, and often in receipt of 
considerable income, a clear field 
for quiet usefulness and self-reward- 
ing labour. But whatever be the 
cause, whether an unusually large 
proportion of family livings, or the 
remoteness of the district which at 
onee removes the healthy check of 
public opinion, and disposes the 
more active and energetic of its sons 
to seek for employment in a busier 
scene, or the uniform and quiet 
character of its population, which 
seems to call for little exertion on 
the part of its spiritual leaders, and 
less than usual care on the part of 
those who nominate them, we have 
heard but one opinion from those 
whom we have consulted—that the 
general movement which broke 
up the slumbers of the Church of 
the last century ‘has scarcely yet 
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reached the Wolds; that while in 
few parts of England is our Church 
more amply endowed, in few is her 
arm more palsied, her voice more 
drowsy, her action more feeble; 
that bad as has been the reputation 
of the diocese of Lincoln for the 
laxity of its clergy, the Wold 
parishes enjoy even there a bad 
pre-eminence. Within sight of that 
noble and far-seen cathedral, on 
ground where the tithe of a single 
farm would place a Welsh arch- 
deacon in affluence, the poorly- 
paid and poorly-taught Wesleyan, 
the Primitive Methodist, with 
his well-thumbed Bible in_ his 
pocket, has climbed the heights 
and found his converts in the high- 
ways and hedges, in the roadside 
quarry, by the sheltering stack, and 
beneath the cottage-roof, by the 
bedside of unvisited age and ne- 
glected sickness. 

We can assure our High-church 
friends that we share their love 
for the village church and ancestral 
burial-ground, for an organized esta- 
blishment and an ancient liturgy ; 
that we believe the voluntary sys- 


tem to be as inadequate to supply 


the needs, as it is unsuited to 
meet the tastes and habits, of 
our age and nation. We know 
too that there is many a rural 
parish where, with indifferent or 
absent landlords, unenlightened or 
parsimonious farmers, low wages, 
and cottages built so as to wither in 
the bud man’s self-respect and 
woman's modesty, the one centre of 
healthy feeling and Christian civili- 
zation is the village parsonage: the 
one representation of higher mo- 
rality and unselfish happiness the 
vicar’s family ; the vicar himself not 
only the adviser, the friend, the 
physician, and the consoler, but the 
one embodiment, to the rustic’s 
mind, of those virtues which he can 
best understand and will most rea- 
dily honour. In such parishes it is 
hard, we allow, to avoid judging 
harshly even the hereditary Dis: 
senter: easy to embrace the conve- 
nient creed that as ‘ being in trouble 
with the parson’ often turns the ill- 
conditioned labourer into a ranter, 
so a desire to fill a conspicuous part 
in his little world, a belief, true or 
false, that he has a turn for oratory, 
converts the ‘ serious’ retailer or me- 
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chanie into the Methodist preacher, 
Bat where age, or apathy, or 
worse barriers stand between the 
shepherd and his flock, where 
the great and terrible evils that 
often lurk so foully beneath the 
fair outside of village life, flourish 
without check or hindrance on the 
part of the ordained minister, we 
must look, we confess, elsewhere for 
thesuccessors of the Apostles; andwe 
find them, if anywhere, in the humble 
and poorly-clad itinerant preacher, 
in the Methodist Sunday-school 
teacher, half taught himself and 
weary with his six days’ toil, yet 
ready to devote a day of rest to his 
Master’s cause, and closing it in the 
humble meeting-house or crowded 
cottage with uncouth yet earnest 
prayer, and unmusical yet hearty 
psalmody. It needs, alas! no cen- 
sus of religious worship to tell us 
that, if the strength of dissent 
is the measure of the Church’s 
shortcomings, that measure is in 
many districts alarmingly large ; 
and that, if the vast and rapid 
growth ef our manufacturing po- 
pulation defies the zealous and 
earnest efforts of the ‘Church among 
the tall chimneys’ to keep pace with 
its dimensions, those who, whether 
as patrons or as clergy, slight the 
claims of the rural poor to some- 
thing more than a weekly sermon 
and occasional confirmation, are 
worse foes than Romish priest, or 
sneering infidel, or political Dis- 
senter, or contested statistics. 
Possibly one or two anecdotes 
that fell within our own observa- 
tion in our visit to the Wolds, may 
not be deemed inappropriate. On 
the Sunday morning we proffered 
our services to assist in the village 
school: they were declined by our 
entertainer on the ground that he 
had abundance of teachers, a zea- 
lous and well organized staff, who 
both enjoyed and were benefited 
by the work. ‘They are or were,’ 
he added, ‘every one of them Dis- 
senters. As you know, my poor old 
predecessor had no school at all, 
and when I came I found that a 
miller in the place, a Wesleyan, had 
ot the grant of a cottage from 
Mr. —— (the owner of land), that 
there they had ‘ meeting,’ and there 
also was held the school. The very 
day after my arrival was the day of 
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their annual tea-drinking, and I 
made a bold resolve. The Church, 
I knew, had been far too dead here- 
abouts for there to be much party 
spirit, and I felt grateful, and 
thought I ought to show that I felt 
it, to those who had prevented the 
= from sinking into heathenism. 

0 I went to the ‘ tea,’ thanked the 
miller and those who had, unasked, 
done the work that others ought to 
have done, and claimed my share 
in it. There are moments, you 
know, when rashness is wisdom; and 
though it seemed like a case where 
much tact and diplomacy would be 
necessary, I am not aware that I 
used any. The teachers now come 
to church by turns with the boys; 
some of them receive the commu- 
nion with us; they don’t object to 


the catechism; they have put off 


their afternoon meeting that they 
may hear my sermon; and you and 
I will go down to the village in the 
evening and wait for them to come 
out (1 want to lend so and so, one 
of their leaders, a volume of ser- 
mons) before we go in to talk to the 
young men and boys who are going 
to be confirmed.’ As we looked at 
our friend’s frank and generous 
countenance, we could scarcely 
wonder at his success; why ask our- 
selves whether he would have suc- 
ceeded equally with men who had 
been steeped in the bitter waters 
of church-rate strife and market- 
town politics? It was enough that 
a few honest words and a Christian 
heart had won to our Church a 
_ which had in no real sense 

elonged to her foralong generation. 

A few days afterwards we drove 
through a village which, for quiet 
beauty we thought almostunrivalled. 


The tiny auek rose from a green- 
sward amidst ancient yews—an ilex 
among them, the gift of a pious 
farmer—its walls clothed with roses 
in full flower, and hung with heavy 


masses of clematis. A clerical 
friend who was with us entered a 
cottage and addressed familiarly 
two little girls, whose bright eyes 
sparkled, as well they might, at the 
sight of that friend to children. 
* Ah, sir,’ said the mother, ‘ but we 
do miss the schooling.’ For a short 
time it seemed our companion had 
had the charge of the parish, be- 
tween the death of one family no- 
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minee and the arrival of his suc. 
cessor. He found on the day he got 
there one of those cases of which 
those who know rural England have 
learned but too many, a boy old 
enough to be useful on a farm yet 
wholly ignorant of the very name 
ofhis Saviour. He spoke seriously 
to the farmers, who needed but a 
word. At once a school was estab- 
lished, and till something more could 
be done, the farmers’ families sup- 
plied teachers by turns. But the 
new pastor came: the school, for 
want of a house, had been held in 
the little Church: he ‘thought the 
parish would do well enough with- 
out teaching,’ locked the door on the 
unauthorized teachers, and the edu- 
cational movement was nipped in the 
bud. 

These anecdotes, it may be said, 
are not peculiar to the district; pa- 
rallels may be found for them in 
any corner of rural England. We 
quote them, however, as illustrations 
alike of the strength and weakness 
of our Establishment; of her capa- 
city and opportunities for gran , 
herself to be eminently the chure 
of the poor; of her tendency to be- 
come, under evil auspices, what we 
have heard our friends across the 
border taunt her with being—the 
church of the squire and the land- 
owner. Into the vexed question of 
church patronage—the rock on which 
the ark of the stern Covenanter has 
suffered, if not shipwreck, yet griev- 
ous stress and strain—we de- 
cline to enter; it is something to 
know that the prelate who has left 
the busy world of the metropolis to 
preside over the rural diocese in 
which our brief sojourn was passed, 
has not hesitated to shales the 
slumber which he found in his camp, 
and to call loudly on his clergy for 
more active exertions. He has done, 
and is doing, more than this to justify 
the high hopes which his appoint- 
ment raised. He has already, as 
many of our readers are aware, 
broken through the confined atmo- 
sphere—courtly, clerical, and con- 
ventional—in which some of his 
brethren seem to ‘live, move, and 
have their being’; and has met face 
to face the operatives of Nottingham, 
to plead in manly accents for the 
evidences of the Faith which in- 
spires him. ‘That faith needs 
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champions in other places than 
the pulpit and the platform; its 
battles must be fought with other 
weapons than the stated service and 
customary sermon. It needs minis- 
ters who can win the ears of those 
who live amidst the whirl of power- 
looms and the din of steam-forge 
and hammer, as it needs men of zeal 
and charity in the quiet village and 
unnoticed hamlet. We rejoice that 
the bishop of whom we have spoken 
is alive to the wants of his diocese 
and of his generation; that the 
Church has in him one who knows 
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the truth and will speak it, whether to 
archdeacon or artisan. Heartily do 
we trust that he may live to see 

eat things come to pass; that the 

leak down, and the sunny slope, 
and the quiet valley, may see the 
activity of the farmer and the sturdy 
industry of the labourer surpassed 
by the patient zeal of those who 
work for another harvest and other 
wages; that regions won by hard 
toil from windy wold, and waste 
sheep-run, and lone morass, may be 
the witnesses of a harder struggle 
and a nobler victory. 


ALWYN’S FIRST WIFE. 


Parr ITI. 

T is strange how differently 

strikes on us the atmosphere of 
different households. Some are so 
warm, fresh, and clear ;—we bathe 
in them as in the light of a May- 
day. In others, the air hangs heavy 
and close, as if always threatening 
astorm. Of many the atmosphere 
is still, cold, and pale. You cannot 
stir it to a tempest, or brighten it 
into sunshine. ou walk in it, and 
feel that if you lived there you 
would pine and wither like a plant 
in a dark room, which barely exists, 
and can nevereither blossomor grow. 

This was somewhat the impression 
that Alwyn’s home made on me. 
Ay, even though it was a very beau- 
tiful, kind, quiet home, with no dis- 
turbing element. But there was little 
brightness in it. No laughs round 
breakfast-tables — no running to 
and fro, all merry after their own 
business, gathering at intervals for 
a few minutes of cheerful chat, and 
ending by a fireside circle, intowhich 
all the cares and joys of the day 
were brought, thrown_in the midst, 
and danced round, till all mingled 
happily together, and the veriest 
witch’s caldron of pain became a 
wholesome family brew of sweetest 
savour. 

We had no such evenings; my 
brother was almost always from 
home after dinner. 

I think—and my thinkings come 
from some experience—that one of 
the saddest descriptions one can 
give of a household—a virtuous 
and not disunited household—is, 


that the master of it ‘ generally goes 
out of an evening.’ 

Marjory, when I hinted a little 
surprise, said decidedly—very de- 
cidedly for her—‘ That it was Lon- 
don ways. All clever men did so, 
and Alwyn’s friends were most of 
them celebrities. She was quite ac- 
customed to sit alone of an evening. 
She rather liked it.’ 

Of course I made no further re- 
mark, 

I remained a month in my bro- 
ther’s house, and came home with a 
vague feeling that there was much 
pleasantness even in living alone in 
the country, and teaching school. 

When I left Marjory hung about 
me affectionately. T onid, ‘ Remem- 
ber, if you are at all ill or unhappy, 
you must come down to your sister, 
my dear. Mind that she does, 
Alw 


BS 

Maciery*s eyes turned to her hus- 
band, who had been particularly 
tender over her the whole of that 
day, for she was weak and ailing 
this winter time. ‘I unhappy ?’ she 
answered, with a smile of he fond- 
est incredulity. ‘ You must not wait 
for that, Charlotte, or you will 
never see your sister.’ 

So I hoped that an old maid’s 
notion of married life was a ridicu- 
lous Utopia, and that they were 
really a very happy couple after all. 


In the spring I received from my 
sister-in-law a parcel of little clothes. 
She said she was too ill to make 
them herself. I made them for her, 
nearly all; sewing late and early, 
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sometimes merrily, oftener still with 
tears. 


At Midsummer, on the breaking- 
up day, when my little pupils were 
making such a clatter that I could 
hardly hear my own voice, I re- 
ceived a letter hon Marjory. 

It contained more of herself than 
her letters usually did. They were 

enerally all ‘ Alwyn—Alwyn,’ from 

eginning to end. 

he said her husband was away 
on a short journey, and she felt 
very lonely. She dreaded more 
particularly a longer absence he was 
about to make; a tour in Switzerland 
with his patron, the titled author, 
who, she added, found it utterly 
impossible to travel without the 
agreeable companionship of Alwyn 
Reid. And it would be a great 
treat to Alwyn himself. Meantime 
she wanted to come ‘home’ (which 
word was carefully erased, and ‘ to 
the farm’ substituted), to be with 
her grandparents and me. 

She came. Alwyn brought her. 
The same afternoon they appeared at 
my wicket-gate, just as they used to 
appear when he went and fetched 
her over totea long ago. That time 
might have been yesterday, so like 
allseemed. The same yellow ribes 
was in flower against the wall—the 
same tree of large white roses with 
waxen petals, of which he usually 
gave her one, saying it was the very 
picture of herself. 

She stood and gazed, evidently 
with an overflowing heart. 

*‘O Alwyn! do you remember ?’ 

‘Remember what, my dear?’ 

‘Everything. In our courting 
days, you know.’ 

e sighed, half sadly. 

‘I fear I never ‘ courted’ much, 
Marjory.’ 

‘No: I should not have liked it 
if = had. But we were so happy 
—I was so happy. I did not know 
that I loved you, or you me—only I 
felt so very happy!’ 

‘Mayst thou always be happy, 
my little white rose! Not one of 
us deserves happiness so much.’ 

He stayed with her at the farm 
for a few days: then he went away ; 
and I had my little sister all to 
myself. 

I saw a great deal of her; 
penetrated fold after fold into the 
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pure calyx of the white rose, and 
wondered at its rare perfectness. 

There are two classes of our sex 
—women whom men love, and wo- 
men whom women love. Marjory 
was of the latter, and, though it be 
treason to mankind to say it, the 
higher order. Her attractions were 
wholly distinct from those ‘of the 
earth, earthy,’ which gain a young 
woman many lovers. Hers would 
win her only friends ; but all she did 
win she won for ever. 

Watching Alwyn closely, it had 
seemed to me, when the London rust 
was rubbed off him, that his nature 
was growing purer and better—that 
towards his wife especially, a deep 
tenderness was springing up. As if 
his love, omitting the passion-time, 
had seized on the friendship-stage 
of married life, and was blossoming 
out;—like an auricula of mine which 
obstinately refused to flower at the 
proper season, but in the middle of 
August astonished me by putting 
forth the prettiest bud in the world. 

I augured that my brother’s mar- 
riage would some day become one of 
the many instances of how almost 
meniiie it is for a truly good man 
not to love a noble and loveable wife 
who loves him. 

We spent a very happy month, 
my sister and I, in talking of his 
future, in which was included both of 
ours. And a little—a very little—of 
that future, so dim, yet so near—so 


strange, yet so wondrously beloved, 
which as yet lay in the Lmighty’s 
hand among unborn souls. 

On the last day of the month, the 
day before Alwyn was expected 
home, Marjory came to drink tea 
with me. She was restless with 
joy—could not sit still for five 
minutes—kept smiling and talking, 
turning over and over again my 
books and work. At last she came 
to my desk, where I had been 
making out my school-bills, and 
began to amuse herself with its 
contents. 

‘I may, Charlotte? You have no 
ry, suppose? At least none 
from me.’ 

* None, my child.” And I thanked 
Heaven that it was so—that every 
trace of the only secret I ever had 
to keep from her had long since be- 
come dust and ashes under my grate. 

‘Your correspondence is small. 
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Only my letters and Alwyn’s—mine 
the most plentiful by far. Are these 
all that Alwyn has written to you 
since his marriage?’ 

‘All! Do you want to read 
them, Mistress 5 ealous ?’ 

‘No, thank you; I read them all 
beforehand. He generally gives 
me his letters. Jealous! Oh, 
Charlotte, what a strange feeling 
that jealousy must be! Did you 
ever know what it was?’ 

‘A little—once.’ 

‘I never did. Why should I? 
I could never feel it concerning any 
one but Alwyn. And to be jealous 
of him, how impossible—how wicked 
it would be! When he loved me— 
when he married me altogether for 
love; for there was nothing in me 
to win him!’ 

* Foolish girl!’ 

‘No, I repeat—nothing. I am 
not handsome — or clever, or ac- 
complished — no more to compare 
with him than the night with the 
day. Sometimes, when I see what 
other women are—the women he 
daily meets with, without caring for 
any of them—lI sit and marvel at my 
blessedness—at the infinite mercy of 
God which made him love me. Char- 
lotte, do you remember the day I 
fell in the snow ?” 

‘I do remember it.’ 

‘I thought—no, I thought no- 
thing. It wasas if somebody strack 
me—stunned me. Something kept 
saying, as loud as a trumpet, ‘ Alwyn 
is gong—Alwyn does not care for 
you. You had better die.’ And I 
think I should have died.’ 

‘ And been buried in the church-porch, 

And Alwyn buried in the quire; 

And out of her bosom there sprang a 
red rose, 

And out of his bosom a brier.’ 

I sang this out funnily, adding— 
‘Marjory, are you not ashamed 
of such sentimentality? You—a 
wife, and There, take your 
beloved’s letters, which he wrote me 
before you married him, and which 
were a great deal more poetical and 
rhapsodical than any he ever writes 
now. Quick, take them!’ 

And I gave them to her, with 
this hand— ‘this accursed right 
hand,’ as old Cranmer moaned. So 
could I moan! Oh, would it had 
rather been consumed in flames ! 

I left her reading, and went about 
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the house, entering and re-enterin 
several times. She always looked 
up with a smiling or an admiring 
comment, and once I heard her 
laughing heartily to herself at some 
quaint passage. There was no fun 
hke Alwyn’s fun, we both thought. 

The last time I came in, after a 
little longer absence from the room, 
my sister did not turn round and 
smile. She was sitting, with the 
letters carefully tied up on her lap— 
her head thrown a against the 
wall. She was frightfully pale. 

‘What have you been doing, 
Marjory, child?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. Only laughing too 
much, I think. I felt sick. I am 
better now.’ 

I gave her a glass of water. Soon 
she looked up in my face with a 
smile —such a soft sad smile, like 
that of a dying person. 

‘ Thank you; you are very kind. 
I think you love me, Charlotte ?’ 

‘ Nota bit of it;—only on Alwyn’s 
account. Shall I put by his letters? 
You have read them ?’ 

‘ All’ 

‘They are very beautiful letters !’ 

‘ Very beautiful letters.’ 

‘Then having praised them as 
much as duty requires, let us put 
them away and talk of something 
else.” 

‘Oh, yes!’ 

She turned her chair round to the 
window, and sat leaning out till it 
grew dusk. Soon after I took her 
home as usual. Passing the little 
bridge, she clung to my arm for a 
minute. I asked her if anything 
was the matter. 

‘It turned me sick again—the 
water. How fast it runs—how fast 
it runs!’ 

I left her sitting at the supper- 
table with her grandparents. I 
have in memory a perfect picture of 
her there; white as a statue—but 
then she was always pale—with her 
light hair partly dropping down, 
just as she had taken her bonnet 
off; her eyes looking straight for- 
ward, with a certain sad blankness 
in them ; her thin hands folded over 
each other on the table-cloth, one 
finger tightly pressing the wedding- 
rin 


g- 
Oh, my sister—my poor Mar- 
jory! 
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In the middle of the night I was 
roused by a message from the farm. 
The pains of motherhood had pre- 
maturely come upon Alwyn’s wife. 
And Alwyn was not here—would 
not be here till morning! 

I rose, prepared to run across the 
fields at once, without waiting for 
daylight. In passing out, I stumbled 
over m desk. A horrible idea, at 
once of memory and foreboding, 
flashed across my mind. I must be 
satisfied. 

‘Mary, quick, a light. Why are 
you crying, simpleton? Get away!’ 

dragged out the packet of 
Alwyn’s letters—looked them over 
separately and carefully. Inside one, 
with which it had no connexion, 
and into which it must have slipped 
by the merest, the most fatal chance, 
I found the small half-sheet in which 
he had said, ‘she should never know 
till her dying day that he had mar- 
ried her from gratitude.’ 

Then I felt sure that she had read 
it, Likewise that, in a different 
sense to what Alwyn wrote them, 
those words had and would come 
true. 

Going across those meadows, in 
the dawn, with the dull stolid 
step with which one goes to meet 
the Inevitable, I felt as certain as if 
I saw it written in the red lines 
along the east, that the day then 
breaking would be my sister's ‘dying 
day.’ 


She was perfectly calm. She 
smiled when I entered, saying, 
* Charlotte, you see!’ 

I remember, once, when her 
throes were hard, she spoke of 
Rachel at Ephrath, and said, ‘ If it 
were a boy, she might almost call 
the child Benoni.’ 

‘But his father called him 
Benjamin,’ whispered the old grand- 
mother, scarcely none what she 
was saying. ‘Look how Mar- 
jory shivers! Don’t fret, darling; 

e will be here in an hour or two. 
Isn’t it fortunate, Miss Reid, that 
she should never have asked to see 
her husband ?” 

I motioned silence, for Marjory 
continued shuddering convulsively. 
At last she drew my head down 
to hers, and put her lips to my 
ear 


‘Do you think—tell no one I said 
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so—but do you think he will love 
my child, his own, own child ?’ 

Very soon she grew delirious, 
and talked incoherently and fast, 
every sentence ending with some- 
thing about ‘ gratitude.’ 

When Alwyn came to the farm, 
he heard her voice thus sharp and 
_— He was not allowed to see 
ner. 

If she had seen him—his in- 
tolerable remorse and agony! But 
it was too late; I do not think any 
human power, any human love, could 
then have saved her. 

Alwyn rode off like a madman in 
search of all the medical help in the 
country. When he came back, no 
frightful ravings met him at the 
ON l ll and 

Marjory was lying, very still an 
beauti ‘pieced 9 beautifel perhaps 
than he had ever seen her—with 
her little dead baby on her arm. 
We put it there. 

He had no more wife or child— 
only his poor heart-broken sister. 


Part IV. 


After my brother became a 
widower, I gave up my little school 
and went to keep his house. 

He had mebony but me; for, 
in one little month, he had be- 
come quite an altered man. The 
brilliant London society dropped 
from him—he could amuse it no 
longer. A few people called once or 
twice to do the civil to me, and in- 
quire after poor ‘Mr, Reid, who 
has lost his wife,’ and confide to me 
their hopes that he would soon get 
over it and ma ain—all men 
did so. Gradually, owever, they 
ceased their visits, for they never 
saw him; and we two were left in 
solitude. 

His literary patron discovered that 
it was useless to have a secretary 
who could not be entertaining; so 
he aided Alwyn in getting the secre- 
taryship to an insurance company. 
Thither, day after day, Alwyn, who 
once hated business, now patiently 
trudged—disappearing after break- 
fast, appearing again at five—then 
settling down with interminable 
office papers before him, until bed- 
time. 

He never now went out of an 
evening. 
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Sometimes he would lift his eyes, 
and for five minutes at a time, stare 
with a fixed, sad gaze on the chair 
opposite, where she used to sit—I 
leaps took care to sit at the other 
side myself—but from the day she 
was buried he never mentioned Mar- 
jory’s name. Never, save once, 
when for a week he was ill in bed— 
and illness always made Alwyn, un- 
like most men, gentle, loving, child- 
like, and good. 

I had been sitting up with him 
till late at night, till after he had 
dropped into his first sleep. Sud- 
denly he started out of it, moaning 
drowsily, ‘ Don’t go—don’t go, Mar- 
jory.’ : 

i roused him. ‘It is only a 
dream, Alwyn, dear.’ 

He answered sharply, ‘ You are 
mistaken—I wish you would leave 
me. She will not come because you 
are here.’ 

I was afraid he was delirious. 
My looks must have grieved him; 
for after a minute he held out his 
hand. 

‘I did not mean to be cross with 
you, Charlotte. You are very good 
tome. Nobody ever loved me like 
you, except 

I knew whom he meant. 

After a while, lying broad awake, 
and speaking in a rational tone, 
without any excitement, he said to 
me :-—‘ Sister, I will tell you some- 
thing which I never intended to tell 
any one. It might be thought a de- 
lusion, a piece of downright insanity 
on my part, but it is as true as that 
you are sitting here. You will not 
mention it, though ?’ 

‘Is it likely, when you desire me 
not ?” 

‘ Well, then, listen. Every night 
since the first night we came back 
into this house, I have seen, the 
moment I put the candle out, 
her—Marjory’'—(he stopped) —‘ my 
dear wife, Marjory, sitting where 
you sit, with her hand laid on her 
own—what used to be her own— 
pillow, looking at me. If I move, 
she vanishes—but if I lie quiet, she 
sits there ; sometimes all night long. 
Now, do you believe me?’ 

I paused a minute, then said, 
*Yes, I do. That is, I believe it to 
be possible.’ 

think any woman who knows 
what it is to ove as Marjory loved 
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my brother, will likewise allow that 
such a thing is at least possible. 

‘What does she look like P’ 

‘ Herself exactly. But more as 
she used to look asa girl before— 
before I married her.’ 

* Does she ever speak ?’ 

‘ Never.’ 

He lay quiet a few minutes, then 
broke out into a sort of moan, ‘ Oh, 
my poor Marjory, what a blind fool 
was I! Sometimes, I fancy, she fel¢ 
the truth—though, thank God! she 
never knew it.’ 

For I had not dared to tell him 
the sad fact, which, in spite of the 
doctor's positive declaration that she 
must inevitably have died in child- 
birth, often made me feel as if I 
were my sister’s murderess. 

‘Charlotte, do you think she 
knows I love her now ?” 

‘I do think it.’ 

I wept; I could not but weep. 
It seemed so sad and strange that 
this love, the one hope and desire of 
her existence, should only have come 
when she had died. Yet, poor 
Marjory, she might have thought it 
worth dying for. 

Our conversation ceased. My bro- 
ther never recurred to it, any more 
than if it had happened in a dream 
of the night. 

I do not know how long this de- 
lusion or visitation—whichever it 
may be called—lasted. In a few 
months my brother had become such 
a quiet, grave man, wholly absorbed 
in business, that any one would have 
thought him the last person in the 
world to be subject to such a fancy. 

His character totally changed. 
From having been transparent as 
daylight oat gay as sunshine, he 
grew reserved, subdued, sometimes 
even cold—but cold only towards 
strangers. Towards any one who 
liked or loved him, he seemed mor- 
bidly anxious to return every grain 
of that hking or loving. He was 
solicitously kind, even to a fault. 
No creature heard from him a sharp 
or angry word—none ever knew him 
ursue his own comfort or pleasure 
in preference to theirs. 

e lived in the house at Kensing- 
ton—the house where he had first 
brought his bride, and where he had 
come back as a solitary widower— 
for seven years. A peaceful life, 
without any change of any kind. 
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My brother was now thirty-two 
years old. 

I urged him to pay the visit. It 
was a beautiful place. Sir 
(his former patron, who was still as 
much a friend to him as a shallow, 
sentimental, fashionable litterateur 
ean be) eagerly pressed him to go. 
He had been toiling at that in- 
surance office early and late, with- 
out any holiday for seven years; 
except that once a year, so long as 
Mr. and Mrs. Blair lived, he used to 

o down to the farm, generally in 

e winter time. But that was in 
the original, not in the corrupted 
and pleasurable sense—a keeping of 
holy-day. 

We always came up to London 
better and calmer after this visit,— 
not exactly to his wife’s grave, for 
we both held that the revisiting and 
mourning over graves is a needless, 
almost a sinful, thing to those who 
believe in the immortality and per- 

tual presence of the beloved lost,— 
but to the places sanctified by Mar- 


jory’s love. 

t did not make him sad now. 
Human nature is human nature; 
and God’s providence allows not 
that there should ever be in living 
flesh a continual unhealed wound. 

The snowdrops of seven winters 
had grown over all that was mortal 
of Marjory and her little babe. The 
widower, though never forgetting 
either, lived on calmly and was com- 
forted. 

I was glad when he at last con- 
sented to mingle again for a brief 
season with the circle to which he 
had once brightly belonged, and 
to revisit Ockham Tower. 

There was some slight bustle of 
preparation, for his habits had be- 
come so homely. As delicately as I 
could I started the question whether 
he should not put off his dee 
mourning, which he had worn 
these years. But he absolutely re- 
fused. However, a handsome man 
never looks so well as in black, 
and my brother was a very hand- 
some man still. His voice had a 
graver tone—his face was somewhat 
harsher—with a slight baldness over 
the forehead. Every trace of boyish 
sentimentalism had become absorbed 
in the mature dignity of manhood. 
You would hardly recognize the 
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Alwyn Reid of former days, save 
from those gentle manners which had 
won the heart of poor Marjory Blair. 

I admired him very much myself, 
and thought it probable that other 
women would do the same. 

While I was packing his port- 
manteau, he said, hurriedly— 

‘Charlotte, do you think this is 
quite safe?’ 

He showed me the wedding-ring 
—her’s, which he had always carried 
at his watch-chain, it being too small 
for any of his fingers. 

‘It is worn thin, you see. 
afraid of losing it.’ 

‘Give it to me to keep until you 
come back.’ 

I took it. 
now. 


Tam 


It lies in my desk 


My brother’s letters from Ockham 
Tower were almost like his letters 
of ten years ago. Certainly, in de- 
seription, in humour, in the rare and 
exquisite tact which, without effort, 
says precisely what the recipient of 
the epistle likes to hear, t never 
knew a correspondent like Alwyn. 
His were not ‘ show’ letters, written 
as if the author were fully conscious 
that every line was, or imenn to 
be, preserved in adamant for the 
edification of posterity, nor were the 
those formal, cold documents which 


very clever and good people some- 
times indite—mummied epistles, 
with no more of the writer’s true 
soul in them than there is in the 


body of a defunct Egyptian. No. 
Alwyn was the prince of corre- 
spondents. He wrote, not for him- 
self or too much of himself, but 
from himself, to you. Written be- 
cause he loved you and liked to 
write to you, because he knew you 
loved him and liked to hear about 
him. His letters were himself—his 
best, tenderest, noblest self. It was 
a bright day whenever the postman 
brought one to the door. 

He told me a good deal about the 
people who were staying at Ockham 
with him. Among the rest—and it 
seemed a favourite theme—of two 
lovely little girls, named Rossiter, 
with whom he was greatly charmed. 
In his young-man’s-days he had 
been particularly fond of children. 
These playmates, of from four to 
six, apparently were great favourites 
of his. 
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They had a mama who, he said, 
‘ was a very pleasant, handsome, and 
lady-like woman.’ 

n the three following letters, 
which came on three several days 
when I had expected him home, 
and vainly, he did not mention 
the Rossiters. His tone of mind 
seemed different; what he wrote 
was brief, restless—with a slight 
tone of sadness. 

I had begun to be uneasy, when 
suddenly, without giving me notice, 
he returned home. He had been 
absent a full month. 

Though it was late, we sat down 
to talk over the fire. He seemed in 
high spirits — very communicative 
about everybody and everything, 
with one exception. 

‘ Alwyn, you have forgotten to tell 
me anything about the Rossiters.’ 

He turned towards the fire. ‘Oh, 
they are very charming, loveable 
little girls.’ 

‘ And their mother, I suppose the 
same adjective may apply to her?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

*‘ Are they her only children ?” 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Is she a middle-aged person ?” 

‘About my age, or a little 
younger.’ 

‘ And who is Mr. Rossiter?’ 

‘Really, did I not tell you? Mrs. 
Rossiter is a widow.’ 

A ‘pleasant and handsome’ widow, 
of thirty, with two ‘charming and 
loveable’ little girls! If the sub- 
ject had been one that allowed 
jesting, I should have taken this 
excellent opportunity for a little 
harmless san As it was, I only 
laid my hand upon his arm, and 
looked at him smilingly. His colour 
rose, I thought. 

‘ What are you staring at me for, 
Charlotte?’ spoken all but angrily. 

I drew back, and sat gazing into 
the fire for along time. Thoughts, 
many and fast—possibilities which I 
had long believed impossibilities, 
traversed my brain, with dull, 
steady tramp, like a regiment going 
to battle. Finally, they fought the 
battle out—other and softerthoughts 
took their place. 

I looked sideways at my brother. 
He was the last of our race. Youth, 
energy, hope, were strong within him. 
Life is often only begun at two-and- 
thirty; and a man cannot live upon 
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can. 

Still it was painful. I was rather 
glad not to know the whole truth at 
present. 

* Brother, it is growing late.’ 

‘ Stay—just ten minutes—I want 
to talk to you.’ 

We sat down. It struck me for- 
cibly, almost with a chill of pain, 
how exactly we were sitting as we 
sat one winter night in my cottage, 
before he married Marjory. 

He dashed into the matter with a 
desperate plunge— 

: Mrs. Rossiter is a very agreeable 
woman.’ 

*So you said.’ 

‘You would like her very much, 
Charlotte. She wishes—in fact, I 
wish—that you should visit her.’ 

* Does she live in London P’ 

‘In the season; otherwise at her 
jointure-house, Manor Place, in 
Shropshire.’ 

‘ She has property, then.’ 

‘A good deal’ 

* Do you like her very much ?’ 

‘Very much indeed.’ 

‘Alwyn, I am going to put to 
you a plain question; answer it or 
not, as you will.’ 

*Go on.’ 

* You know what I think of second 
marriages, at least for men; that 
they are natural, justifiable, often 
even advisable. never should 
object to—I mean regret — your 
making a worthy second choice. 
Will it be Mrs. Rossiter ?’ 

‘Not yet; oh! Charlotte, not yet. 
Don’t talk of my marrying—yet.’ 
And with one wild, mournful glance 
at the chair—we had never moved 
it—he dropped his face between his 
hands. 

‘ Have you any hesitation in tell- 
ing me how the matter stands be- 
tween you—the engagement ?’ 

‘Good Heavens! there is none. 
How could I form one without tell- 
ing youP Only she loves me, Char- 
lotte—loves me. I found it out 
quite by chance.’ 

‘And you (the word ‘love’ stuek 
in my throat), you return her feel- 
ings?’ 

*I admire her. I have thought 
sometimes I could be happy. with 
her. If I could only make her 


happy. Something in me cries out, 
Charlotte, re- 


‘Atone, atone!’ 
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member, she loves me. I cannot, 
I dare not, break another loving 
heart.’ 

Break the heart of a handsome 
widow of thirty, rich, with two 
charming children. I could have 
smiled; but it was a sore point, 
made sorer by the never-ceasing 
stings of conscience. Either he 
truly believed what he said, or he 
deceived himself, led away uncon- 
sciously by his long dormant and 
now suddenly aroused craving after 
the beautiful his perpetual neces- 
"—s being loved. 

Then I saw Mrs. Rossiter—he 
took me to pay her a visit next day— 
I was by no means certain whether 
he loved her—after the high, pure 
love that few men feel more than 
once—but I felt quite sure that he 
desired to marry her. 

Let me do justice to this lady, 
who, as I detected almost imme- 
diately, was deeply and generously 
attached to my brother. But what 
marvel in that ? 

She was what people cail a ‘ gen- 
tlemen’s beauty ;' that is, a beauty 
who attracts and dazzles imme- 
diately. Of person rather large and 
Juno-like; cheerful, even brilliant 
in conversation, though not the least 
of the ‘ intellectual’ stamp; a tho- 
roughly sensible, open-hearted wo- 
man, accustomed to, and rather 
fond of, but not spoiled by, the 
world. 

We dined with her. Coming 
home, Alwyn did not ask me, as in 
that far day in a buried life—buried 
from us as completely as the young 
face which had then looked from 
under the roses at the gate of the 
farm—he did not ask me ‘how I 
liked her?’ He only made the care- 
less observation, ‘that I seemed to 
like the children.’ 

‘Yes, they are extremely pretty 
little girls.’ 

We parted in a very friendly man- 
ner, and with a sort of silent under- 
standing, on the staircase. He kissed 
me before he went into his room. 

Oh! I marvelled whether that 
night he saw the figure sitting 
watching him, with its hand on the 
vacant pillow that had been Mar- 


jory’s. 

Yet I think had she known, she 
would have felt, as I did, that what- 
ever makes the happiness of the 
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beloved can never be the grief of 
those who love. 

Mrs. Rossiter became Mrs. Reid. 
It was a grand wedding; St. 
George’s, Hanover-square ; a dozen 
carriages ; ten bridesmaids, including 
the two graceful children, in India 
muslin flounced up to the waist; 
and a champagne breakfast after- 
wards. Nothing at all that could 
remind the bridegroom of that dim 
village church where, through the 
soft rain of a May morning, we had 
walked ; just we five, the betrothed 
pair, old Mr. and Mrs. Blair, and I. 

Alwyn looked very well; com- 
posed, dignified, rather grave. Re- 
turned from the church, the little 
girls jumped on his knee, and called 
him ‘papa.’ Hestarted; then kissed 
them fondly, saying in a smothered 
tone, ‘that he hoped always to have 
and to deserve that name.’ 

I have often thought those pretty 
innocents had a great deal to do in 
making the marriage. 

Well, it was all over quickly, like 
adream. I woke alone in my bro- 
ther’s old house, of which I had so 
long been the mistress; of which a 
large ‘To be Let’ in one window, 
and a ‘ To be Sold by Auction’ in 
another, revealed that he was no 
longer master, nor I mistress, any 
more. 

But he had spent the last evening 
alone with me, going quietly and 
solemnly through all the rooms, 
choosing the furniture which she 
had happened to like, and the little 
knick-knackeries whichhad belonged 
to her in her maiden days, or been 
wedding presents afterwards, All 
these he gave to me, though without 
once mentioning her name. 

Likewise, he made a settlement 
upon me of the little fortune which 

arjory brought him, and which 
he had never once touched. 

All these gifts made me quite a 
well-to-do woman. I half hesitated 
to receive the last; but he impera- 
tively bade me be silent. 

‘You know, sister, it is exactly 
what she } 

The sentence was never finished. 


- My old cottage near the farm 


being to let, I took it. It seemed 
akind of satisfaction now, that some 
one who had been fond of Marjory 
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should live near the village church 
she was married in, and (though 
that was against my creed, yet in- 
stinct is often stronger than opinion) 
near the white headstone on which 
was her simple name, ‘ Marjory 
Reid,’ and which was—I mourned 
—the sole memento left on earth 
of such a pure and beautiful soul. 

Lerred. The Giver and Claimer 
of souls knows His work better. 
Evil perishes ; it has done its work 
as a purifying and chastening agent; 
it dies, according to its natural ten- 
dency, which is to die. But Good 
is from its very nature and origin 
immortal. 

Every Sunday I used to say to 
myself, passing by the headstone, 
‘Boor Marjory! what wert thou 
sent on earth for? Only to love, 
suffer, die, and be forgotten?’ A 
purblind unbeliever that Iwas! As 
if, in the wondrous mechanism of 
God’s universe, wherein nothing is 
ever wasted, He should suffer inno- 
cence and love to pass away into 
oblivion, utterly useless and lost ; 
having apparently done no work, 
effected no good, and only lived less 
to enjoy than to endure! 

If we could but see a little forward 
towards the end! 


It so happened, from various 
counteracting chances, that my bro- 
ther and I did not meet for several 
years. I was too weak to travel, 
and he was fast bound at the estate 
in Shropshire of which his marriage 
had a him master. An excellent 
master he proved; fulfilling nobly 
the difficult position of the husband 
of ‘a woman of property.’ He be- 
came a noted man in the county; 
a large agriculturist, a member of 
epee. a ‘justice of the peace.’ 

is letters—for we maintained a 
steady correspondence — gradually 
changed their character into the 
business-like gravity of middle age. 
I hardly knew it, till I happened to 
read one of those, long ago, from 
Ockham Tower, and lay it side by 
side with these. 

Alwyn was not my only Shrop- 
shire correspondent. Mrs. Reid 
favoured me rarely ; she was not a 
ready penwoman : but various minor 
scrawls came to hand from the youn 
Misses Rossiter. One day I receive 
a few lines of wide-ruled pen-over- 
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pencil writing, as if some one had 
guided the little hand: ah, bless 
that little hand, it was of my own 
flesh and blood :— 


‘ Dear Aunt,—I am coming to see 
you. Your affectionate niece, 


*‘Marearet Retr.’ 


She was Alwyn’s eldest child and 
favourite daughter. 

I will not confess to how many 
people in our village I triumphantly 
showed that document. I was grow- 
ing a very weak-minded old woman. 

On the day fixed—it was a day in 
winter, just after the New Year—I 
sat awaiting my brother and my 
niece. All was trim in my cottage, 
over the appearance of which I was 
morbidly anxious, considering what 
the Misses Rossiter had told me of 
Manor Place. There was holly on 
the mantelpiece, and holly on the 
little piano that no fingers had ever 
touched since . The garden was 
trim and green; and I knew by the 
snowdrops in my borders what a 
number Alwyn would find—where I 
supposed he would not think of 
going now. 

There drove up grandly a post- 
chaise and four. A gentleman leaped 
out; I could hardly think it was 
my brother Alwyn. 

Those who live alone are prone 
to think the world stands still, and 
oftener still that the people therein 
cherish memories and feelings which 





belong only to solitude. Living 
here i had naturally lived wholly 
in pastdays. I expected the Alwyn 


Reid who married aaeess I found 
Alwyn Reid, Esq., of Manor Place, 
magistrate of the county of Salop, 
husband of Mrs. Reid, father of a 
large and rising family. At first, I 
was disappointed. Not afterwards. 
Not when I had his daughter on 
my knee, and him by my side, and 
saw the love between them. 

Margaret was a very sweet-look- 
ing child; but I vainly traced any 
family line. Yet it seemed as if 
she belonged to me familiarly—as if 
she had come out of the far back 
period of a forgotten life. I found 
it almost impossible to believe she 
was Mrs. Reid’s daughter. 

She made herself quite at home 
immediately ; strayed about the 
house; talked to Mary (who had 


married her jo, buried him, and 
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come back to me) ; examined all the 
furniture, and “ew the piano. 

‘It is locked. May I open it?’ 

‘Ithas not been opened for many 
years, my dear.’ 

‘Oh, please, aunt!’ 

I could not resist that name. I 
began fumbling among my bunch of 
keys. ; 

* Whose piano was it?’ 

‘It belonged toa lady—who is 
dead.’ 

The child coloured—interchanged 
a glance with her father. He 
said, gently, ‘Yes, it was hers, 
Margaret!’ and walked, first to the 
window, then quietly out of the room. 

* Aunt, I know who that lady was. 
Papa has told me about her. She 
was my half-mamma; I love her 
very much.’ 

‘ Bless thee, my dear child.’ 

‘Don’t cry now, aunt. Papa and 
T never do, and we often talk about 
her. I know her quite well. Papa 
says I am just a very little like her 
sometimes. Am I?’ 

‘It may be.’ 

‘Oh, I wish I were! She was so 
good. Papaloved herso. He says, 
the more f grow like her, the more 
he shall love me every day.’ 

I could hardly speak. O Mar- 
jory, thou wert living still—thou 
couldst not die. 

‘Aunt, now may I open herpiano?’ 

The next day I had it put in 
tune. Margaret was very happy ; 
she sat all the evening playing her 

retty simple music by the firelight, 

er father and I listening. It 
seemed as if the spirit of the lost 
had come back to us in that child. 

It was a strange thing—which, 
while they were staying here, struck 
other people besides her father and 
me—that little Margaret was very 
like Alwyn’s first wife. Not in face 
exactly, but in manner and ways. 
As she grew older, the likeness 
rather increased than diminished. 
Year by year—for from this time 
I visited my brother’s household 
nearly every summer—I watched 
her bloom into womanhood. They 
were a handsome family ; she was 
at once the least handsome and the 
flower of them all. 

She was her father’s right hand. 
He loved her better than all his 
other sons and daughters. 

I do not think Mrs. Reid minded 
it, being a kind-hearted, business- 
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like woman, to whom life was an 
easy, active, bustling affair. She 
brought up her family well, and 
from their cradles began setiling 
how she should put out her sons in 
the world, and marry her handsome 
daughters. She was affectionate to 
her husband, but always wondered 
what he could see in that little, 
plain Margaret. 

How Mrs. Reid would have 
smiled—a calm, good-humoured, in- 
credulous smile—if any one had told 
her that all the good influence in 
the house—the higher spiritual in- 
fluence—in opposition to the very 
strong tide of worldliness which was 
always setting the other way, came 
from ‘little plain Margaret,’ and 
through her from one whom perhaps 
the good lady had hardly thought of 
a dozen times, ‘ Mr. Reid’s first wife, 
who died in childbirth, poor thing !’ 


My brother had nearly reached 
his threescore years. He had had 
a peaceful uneventful life. I will 
pass it over rapidly, for it seems 
to me now as if the years had fled 
like lightning, and as if it were but 
yesterday that he was a young man 
—the young man who married 
Marjory. 

And now he was an old man, 
wheeled about in a garden chair, 
looking for all his pleasures, amuse- 
ments, comforts to the one com- 
—— who never failed him, and 

ad put even love aside for his sake 
—his daughter Margaret. 

Until the age of sixty he was a 
brave, sturdy English gentleman; 
the boldest hunter, the keenest 
shot, the most active and the justest 
justice in the whole county. Sick- 
ness came and changed his whole 
existence. He became an invalid 
for life. His family gradually grew 
accustomed to the fact, and all went 
on as if he were a mere adjunct of 
the household, to be tenderly 
treated, and paid great attention to 
when they could spare time. But 
the true head of Manor Place was 
Mrs. Reid. 

They were rather a fractious 
family, especially when the sons 
and daughters grew up; and be- 
tween them and the energetic 
mother storms often arose. Never 
with the father. His study, with 
Margaret and his books beside him, 
was the sanctuary of the house. 
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Margaret has often told me, that 
did the children bring ever so many 
complaints, his constant command 
was—for his least entreaty had the 
weight of a command— Respect 
your mother!’ ‘Obey your mother!’ 
‘Bear with your mother, she has 
much to bear.’ And to the mother 
herself—though well as she loved 
him, she tried him sometimes—none 
ever heard him give a harsh word. 

I believe, through all his life—in 
all his conduct to her, the one idea 
pursued him, ‘ Atone—atone.’ 

‘Charlotte,’ he said to me, one 
day looking after Mrs. Reid as she 
sailed smilingly from under the 
walnut shade where we were sitting, 
‘I think I have made her happy.’ 

‘Papa,’ murmured Margaret's fond 
voice behind, ‘you make everybody 
happy.’ 

it was true. One I knew—one 
who had been dead more than thirty 
years—would have rejoiced to see 
what a noble old man he made, and 
how every one honoured him. 

We often talked about her, in a 
quiet happy way, by the study fire- 
side, and under the walnut-trees. 
Margaret said to me once, she 
ulways felt as if her true mother— 
the mother of her heart and soul, 
whose influence had formed her 
mind and moulded her character, 
had been her father’s first wife. 

The end must come. 
hasten to it. 

I sit once more in my little cot- 
tage; Margaret sits opposite. We 
are very silent; we have not got 
used to that change which our black 
dresses show. She will put off hers 
in due time for marriage white; I 
shall wear mine until I dress—that 
is, until they dress me—in the sim- 
pler garment which no one ever lays 
aside. 

We have lost him—I have lost 
him, for a little while, ‘a little 
while!’ It is so comforting, so 
eomfortable to repeat the words, 
that I shall not dwell upon the loss 
itself, except to narrate a circum- 
stance which occurred on the night 
before his departure, which I have 
often thought of afterwards. 

It was my turn to sit up with 
Alwyn; there was no one in the room 
but me. He was not sleeping, but 
lay quite still with his eyes open, 
looking earnestly on the curtains at 
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the foot of the bed. They were 
looped up, with just space enough 
between for a person to stand. 

He lay so long, with his eyes 
steadily fixed, that at last I spoke. 

‘ Alwyn, if I move the night-light, 
would you try to sleep?’ 

‘No. Hush!’ 

‘ What are you looking at?’ 

He made no answer for a minute ; 
then turning, heaved a deep sigh. 
‘You should not have spoken. She 
is gone now.’ 

‘Who ?” 

‘Marjory.’ 

I was greatly startled. Not that 
I disbelieved. God forbid! Ihave 
already declared that I hold such 
visions or visitations to be at least 

ossible. But in this illness, though 

e was not more ill than he had 
been several times and recovered, it 
seemed almost like a supernatural 
warning. 

‘Are you sure it was no fancy? 
Have you seen her before ?’ 

‘Not for thirty years, until now. 
These five nights she has come and 
stood there.’ He pointed to the 
footof thebed. ‘She looks so calm, 
smiling, and glad. She is as young 
as ever, while I’ 

Alas, his white head, his withered 
feeble hands ! 

While he was speaking, Mrs. 
Reid and Margaret came in, and we 
were silent. 

They wished me to go to bed; 
but a foreboding, impossible to con- 
quer, kept me in Alwyn’s room. 

It was fulfilled. At six in the 
morning my brother died. 

His wife, his sons and daughters, 
were ull surrounding him on either 
side the bed. At its foot no one 
was standing. Just when we thought 
he was gone, he opened his eyes 
and fixed them steadily there. 

‘Mar— Mar—’ He tried in vain 
to utter the name. 

‘Go to him, Margaret, my love,’ 
sobbed Mrs. Reid. ‘Go and kiss 
your dear father.’ 

He heard, and faintly turned to 
receive the embrace of his wife 
and daughter. Then, turning away 
from both, he stretched his hands, 
with a bright dying smile to the 
place where no one stood, and fal- 
tered out distinctly, as if answering 
toa Lean Sn words— 

‘Yes, jory.’ 

He aerer tenis again. 

N 
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NORTH AND SOUTH+* 


‘ U Hussar! wir allein Hussaren, 

du bist nur ein Hanswurst !’+ 
Such was the contemptuous sentence 
we once heard addressed to an officer 
of Austrian Hussars by a proud 
Hungarian ; the upshotwe are bound 
to confess being a personal alterca- 
tion which it was difficult to adjust 
without the intervention of seconds 
and sabres. Time out of mind have 
the Hungarians assumed to them- 
selves the character of composing 
the first chivalry of the world. From 
the days of mail and plate and shi- 
vered lance and cloven crest, when 
Hungary boasted herself the bul- 
wark of Christendom against the 
Moslem foe, to the more modernized 
epoch of jingling spurs and long 
moustaches, of tight waists aan 
flowing pelisses, her sons have ever 
been distinguished forthe hereditary 
advantagesof personal beauty, manly 
bearing, masterly horsemanship, and 
undaunted courage. 

Gallant, high-spirited and super- 
stitious, the esevien of the pre- 
sent day has all the good qualities, 
many of the failings of a champion 
of romance ; whichever side he may 
have taken in the political dissen- 
sions that have torn his unhappy 
country he has still been loyal to 
his cause, aye, even to the death. 
His sun of chivalry is not yet set; 
its beams still brighten his lofty 
crest, and gild his noble brow wit 
a halo of glory shining for those 
alone whose hearts are sans peur et 
sans reproche. He has his point of 
honour, his aristocratic prejudices, 
and his faith in gentle blood, just as 
Sir Kay or Sir Bevis may have had; 
he yields not to Sir Gawain in cour- 
tesy or to Sir Galahad in grace; 
hewill crack a jestwith Sir Dinadam, 
and break a lance with Sir Lanval ; 
he will drink with Sir Carodac, and 
ride with Sir Tristrem; nor shall 
Sir Launcelot himself, that fightin 
turtle-dove, surpass him in faith ol 
true-heartedness to the lady of his 
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love. He is not over-educated or 

atient of much book-learning, but 
[ will find his way through an un- 
known country in the dark against 
the most enlightened philosopher in 
Europe. Of logarithms he 1s pro- 
foundly ignorant, but he will keep a 
handful of horsemen hovering on 
the flank of an enemy for days to- 

ether, ready to pounce upon the 
Socslenel foe at the propitious 
moment—ay! and rout him too 
pretty handsomely when it comes 
toacharge. To the learning of the 
schools he shows much distaste, but 
in the mysteries of the manége you 
shall hardly find so expert a pro- 
ficient. For the pen he entertains 
a wholesome aversion, but with a 
sabre in his hand he is indeed a 
formidable opponent. He has loyalty 
without caiekanaan and faith with- 
out bigotry. He is no casuist, no 
political economist, but little of a 
theologian. He believes in his 
courage, his swordsmanship, and 
above all in his pedigree. He holds 
that one of gentle blood is a host 
in himself, and that his very birth 
enables him to rise superior to 
horrors such as would paralyze the 
very senses of a churl. If the proof 
of high lineage be a stoical contempt 
for death and insensibility to danger, 
where shall we find a truer patrician 
than this? 


Tamas, the eldest brother, now alone 
survived. Seated in his arm-chair, he 
calmly awaited his enemies, with a large 
silver chandelier burning on the table 
before him. 

As the noise approached his chamber 
he withdrew from its jewelled sheath his 
broad curved sword, and placing it on 
the table before him proceeded coolly 
to examine the ancient blade, which was 
inscribed with unknown characters. 

At last the steps were at the door— 
the handle was turned; it had not even 
been locked. The magnate rose, and 
taking his sword from the table he stood 
silently and calmly before his enemies, 
who rushed upon him with fearful oaths, 
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brandishing their weapons still reeking 
with the blood of his brothers. 

The nobleman stood motionless as a 
statue until they came within two paces 
of him, when suddenly the bright black 
steel gleamed above his head, and the 
foremost man fell at his feet with his 
skull split to the chin. The next re- 
ceived a deep gash in the shoulder of 
his outstretched arm, but not a word 
escaped the magnate’s lips, his counte- 
nance retained its cold and stern ex- 
pression as he looked at his enemies in 
calm disdain, as if to say—‘ Even in 
combat a nobleman is worth ten boors.’ 

Warding off with the skill of a pro- 
fessed swordsman every blow aimed at 
him, he coolly measured his own thrusts, 
inflicting severe wounds on his enemies’ 
faces and heads; but the more he evaded 
them the more furious they became. At 
last he received a severe wound in the 
leg from a scythe, and fell on one knee; 
but without evincing the slightest pain 
he still continued fighting with the 
savage mob, until after a long and 
obstinate struggle he fell without a 
murmur or even a death-groan. 

The enraged gang cut his body to 
pieces, and in a few minutes they had 
hoisted the head on his own sword. 
Even then the features retained their 
haughty and contemptuous expression. 


We have selected the above pas- 
sage from Moritz Jokai’s romantic 
sketches of Hungarian manners and 
customs. It is extracted from a 
ghastly tale bearing the title of 
‘The Bardy Family,’ and affording 
a vivid picture of the horrors enacted 
in his country during the troubles 
of 1848. The scene is laid in Tran- 
sylvania, where the old feudal castle 
of the Bardys frowns from its rocky 
site over the distant plains of Hun- 
gary as far as the Retz promontory; 
a commanding situation, difficult of 
access and well adapted to purposes 
of defence. The Wallachians are u 
in arms, and their undiscipline 
hordes attack the stronghold of the 
Bardys. The assault, the escalade, 
the capture of the place are depicted 
in life-like language, such as none 
but the poet has at command. 

Homeric are the exploits of a 
certain brother Barnabas, a gigantic 
hero, whose only weapon is a mas- 
sive iron club, with which he deals 
death and destruction on all who 
come within its swing; but he too 
falls at length like some mighty oak 
of the forest. The family and their 
retainers are outnumbered and 
overcome. The bloodhounds pant- 
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ing for vengeance have obtained 
ossession of the castle. None are 
eft alive save the women and chil- 
dren. Ruffians drunk with fury and 
athirst for blood are swarming in 
upon their place of refuge, and the 
narrator mercifully draws a veil over 
the hellish scene that follows. 

As in all narratives, whether of 
truth or fiction, that are intended 
to interest every class of reader, 
there is of course an under-current 
in the shape of a love-story, ending 
however with a tragical conclusion 
more akin to reality than romance. 
There is a certain Jolanka, a beau- 
tiful golden-haired maiden, who has 
been adopted by the Bardys, and 
is passionately adored by Imre, the 
hope of the house and now its only 
surviving heir. Having been ab- 
sent with his Hussars during the 
destruction of his family castle, this 
lovely girl becomes the booty of the 
fierce Wallachians; but her very 
charms spare her the dreaded fate 
which has overtaken all her wretched 
companions. The ruffians would 
each be sole possessor of so much 
beauty, but a eannot be divided, 
so they agree to cast lots for her. 
Their leader, called in compliance 
with old Roman institutions and 
customs the Decurio, persuades his 
followerstoadopt this simple method 
of deciding to whom the maiden 
shall belong, and pending the de- 
cision of Fortune she is brought to 
his house to await her doom. The 
Decurio is one of those men who 
rise in troublous times to take a 
lead amongst the multitude, and 
who by their personal prowess and 
reckless courage obtain an influence 
almost magical over the common 
herd. Of gigantic strength and 
stature, indomitable bravery, keen 
thirst for revenge and utter reck- 
lessness of life, he is not altogether 
bad. ‘Linked with one virtue and 
a thousand crimes,’ the man of blood 
and rapine has still a soft _ like 
a woman, in his heart. e has 
already in a previous encounter 
saved Imre from destruction; he 
now resolves to preserve that young 
hero’s love from a fate worse than 
death. The scene in which by in- 
tense resolution he overawes his 
lawless followers is so exciting and 
so graphically described that we 
must meets it at length. What 
can a man not do for whom the fear 
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of death, that last arqumentum ad 
hominem which controls his fellow- 
creatures, does not exist? 


‘You are waiting, I suppose, to cast 
lots for the girl? said Numa drily. 

‘Certainly,’ replied Lupuj, with an 
insolent leer ; ‘and his she will be who 
casts highest. If two, or ten, or twenty 
of us should cast the same, we have an 
equal right to her.’ 

*I tell you only one can have her,’ 
interrupted Numa sternly. 

‘Then those who win 
again among each other.’ 

‘Casting the die will not do; we 
may throw all day long, and two may 
remain at the end.’ 

‘Well, let us play cards for her.’ 

‘I cannot allow that: the 
cunning will deceive the simpler.’ 

* Well, write our names upon bricks 
and throw them all into a barrel; and 
whichever name you draw will take 
away the girl.’ 

‘I can say what name I please, for 
none of you can read.’ 

The Wallachian shook his head im- 
patiently. ‘Well, propose something 
yourself, Decurio.’ 

‘I will. Let us try which of us can 


must cast 


more 


give the best proof of courage and 


daring; and whoever can do that shall 
have the girl, for he best deserves her.’ 

‘Well said,’ cried the men unani- 
mously. ‘Let us each relate what we 
have done, and then you can judge 
which among us is the boldest.’ 

1 killed the first Bardy in the court, 
in sight of his family.’ 

‘I broke in the door, when that ter- 
rible man was dashing down the iron on 
our heads.’ 

‘ But it was I who pierced his heart.’ 

‘I mounted the stairs first.’ 

‘I fought nearly half-an-hour with 
the noble in the cloth of gold.’ 

And thus they continued. Each man, 
according to his own account, was the 
first and the bravest; each had per- 
formed miracles of valour. 

‘You have all behaved with great 
daring; but it is impossible now to 
prove what has happened. The proof 
must be given here by all of you 
together, before my eyes, indisputably.’ 

‘Well, tell us how,’ said Lupuj im- 
patiently, always fearing that the De- 
curio was going to deceive them. 

‘Look here,’ said Numa drawing a 
small cask from beneath the bed-—and 
in doing so he observed that the young 
girl half opened her eyes, as she glanced 
at him, and then closed them. She was 
awake and had heard all. 

As he stooped down, Numa whispered 
gently in her ear, ‘Fear nothing,’ and 
then drew the cask into the middle of 
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the room. The Wallachians stared with 
impatient curiosity as he knocked out 
the bottom of the cask with a hatchet. 
‘This cask contains gunpowder,’ con- 
tinued the Decurio. ‘We will light a 
match and place it in the middle of the 
cask, and whoever remains longest in 
the room is undoubtedly the most 
courageous ; for there is enough here to 
blow up not only this house, but the 
whole of the neighbouring village.’ 

At this proposition several of the men 
began to murmur. 

‘If any are afraid, they are not ob- 
liged to remain,’ said the Decurio drily. 

‘I agree,’ said Lupuj doggedly. ‘I 
will remain here ; perhaps after all it is 
poppy-seeds you have got there ; it looks 
very like them.’ 

The Decurio stooped down, and taking 
a small quantity between his fingers, 
threw it into the Wallachian’s pipe, 
which immediately exploded, causing 
him to stagger backwards, and the next 
instant he stood with a blackened visage, 
sans beard and moustache, amidst the 
jeers and laughter of his comrades, 
This only exasperated him the more. 

‘ I will stay for all that,’ he exciaimed, 


. and lifting up the pipe which he had 


dropped, he walked over and lit it at 
the burning match which the Decurio 
was placing in the cask. 

Upon this two-thirds of the men left 
the room. The rest assembled round 
the cask, with much noise and bravado, 
swearing by heaven and earth that they 
would stay until the match was burned 
out ; but the more they swore, the more 
they looked at the burning match, the 
flame of which was slowly approaching 
the gunpowder. 

For some minutes their courage re- 
mained unshaken, but after that they 
ceased to boast, and began to look at 
each other in silent consternation, while 
their faces grew paler every instant. 
At last one or two rose and stood aloof ; 
the others followed their example, and 
some grinding their teeth with rage, 
others chattering with terror, they all 
began to leave the room. Only two 
remained beside the cask ; Numa, who 
stood with his arms folded, leaning 
against the foot of the bed ; and Lupuj, 
who was sitting on the rim of the cask 
with his back turned to the danger, and 
smoking furiously. As soon as they 
were alone the latter glanced behind him 
and saw that the flame was within an 
inch of the powder. 

*T'll tell you what, Decurio,’ he said, 
springing up, ‘we are only two left— 
don’t let us make fools of each other ; 
let us come to an understanding on this 
matter.’ 

‘If you are tired of waiting, I can 
press the match lower.’ 
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‘ This is no jest, Numa; you are risk- 
ing your own life, How can you wish 
to send us both to hell for the sake of a 
pale girl? But I'll tell you what, I'll give 
her up to youif you will only promise 
that she shall be mine when you are 
tired of her.’ 

‘Remain here and win her—if you 
dare.’ 

‘To what purpose?’ said the Wal- 
lachian in a whining voice; and in his 
impatience he began to tear his clothes 
and stamp with his feet, like a petted 
child. 

‘What I have said stands good,’ said 
the Decurio; ‘ whoever remains longest 
has the sole right to the lady.’ 

‘Well, I will stay of course, but what 
do I gain by it? I know you will stay 
too, and then the devil will have us 
both ; and I speak not only for myself 
when I say that I do not wish that.’ 

‘If you do not wish it, you had better 
be gone.’ 

‘Well, I don’t care ; if you will give 
me a golden mark.’ 

‘Not the half—stay if you like it.’ 

‘ Decurio, this is madness! The flame 
will reach the powder immediately.’ 

‘TI see it,’ 

‘Well, say a dollar.’ 

‘Not a whit.’ 

‘ May the seventy-seven-limbed thun- 
derbolt strike you on St. Michael’s day !’ 
roared the Wallachian fiercely, as he 
rushed to the door; but after he had 
gone out, he once more thrust his head 
im and cried, ‘ Will you give even a 
florin? I am not gone yet.’ 

‘ Nor have I removed the match ; you 
may come back.’ 

The Wallachian slammed the door, 
and ran for his life, till exhausted and 
breathless he sank under a tree, where 
he lay with his tunic over his head and 
his ears covered with his hands, only 
now and then raising his head nervously, 
to listen for the awful explosion that was 
to hlow up the world. 

Meanwhile Numa coolly removed the 
match, which was entirely burnt down, 
and throwing it into the grate he stepped 
over to the bed, and whispered in the 
young girl’s ear, ‘ You are free.’ 


Now this is a powerful scene and 
right well told. It reminds us of 
those sketches of Rembrandt, which, 
arresting the eye at once, remain 
fixed upon the imagination ever 
afterwards. One glance is enough ; 
we look but for an instant and 
never forget. What a group would 
they make, those three. The lovely 
fragile girl, pale and woe-begone, 
lying like a trampled lily on her 
couch —the wavering ruffian now 
giving way to dastard terrors, now 
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striving to bully his own spirit, 
every brutal passion struggling on 
his features, and all blending at 
length into the livid hue of fear— 
the noble Decurio towering aloft in 
the pride of physical strength and 
dauntless bravery, his true heart 
rising as the en nears, his 
broad eye lighting from within with 
the excitement of the moment, and 
the chivalrous resolve to die if need 
be for the right. Yes, courage will 
be served; ‘whatever men dare 
they may do,’ and the maiden is 
saved by the gallantry of one daunt- 
less man. 

The brave are ever generous: 
Imre finds his way to the place of 
eaptivity of his ladye-love, the De- 
curio surprises them together, and 
gives them the means of escape— 
they fly towards the Saxon-land, 
and Numa blesses them as they 
depart, and warns them of the 
dangers in their road. Alas! not 
in vain; that very night two heads 
are brought him by his savage fol- 
lowers ; they are those of Imre and 
Jolanka. The Decurio locks the 
door, and throwing himself upon 
the ground beside the two heads, he 
kisses them a hundred times, and 
sobs like a child. 

But the noble heart has been 
wounded in its tenderest place. 
Ghastly is the vengeance taken by 
the Decurio on his ruffian followers. 
Under pretence of rewarding them 
for their several exploits, he in- 
veigles them all into his house and 
locks the door. With a strange yet 
natural refinement of revenge, he 
bids them relate in turn their 
ribaldry, their excesses, their more 
than fiendish cruelty. When they 
have boasted their fill, he upbraids 
them with their inhumanity and 
bids them pray. There is no escape; 
the fatal cask of gunpowder stands 
in the midst—Numa draws a pistol 
from his bosom, and one awful ex- 
nlosion hurries all instantaneously 
into eternity. Such is the conelu- 
sion of the tragedy of the Bardy 
family. The author adds, ‘would 
that I could believe it an imagina- 
tion—the ghastly horror of a fevered 
brain.’ 

These sketches are very unequal ; 
some, like the above, powerfully, 
startlingly written; some trivial 
and vapid as the puniest efforts of 
the German school. ‘Crazy Maresa’ 
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is a touching story of woman’s faith 
and woman’s love. ‘ Dear Relations’ 
and ‘The Unlucky Weathercock’ 
strike us as being uninteresting in 
the extreme. As may easily be 
imagined from the disturbances of 
the period, a strong warlike feeling 

rvades the greater part of the 
ook, and doubtless war, affecting 
so nearly as it does all the dearest 
interests of mankind, exercises a 
paramount influence over the litera- 
ture of a nation. Long will it be 
in all human probability ere Hun- 
gary recovers the earthquake of 
1848, even should she be allowed a 
period of rest after her fatigues, 
which in these days seems, to say 
the least of it, but a remote con- 
tingency. 

Nor have her antecedents been fa- 
vourable to the growth of a polished 
literature, the work of time and 
civilization, losing it may be some- 
what in spirit where it gains in 
polish, yet nevertheless, a fair 
enough gauge whereby to measure 
the prosperity of a people. The 
feudal system, which obtained in 
Hungary, even up to our own time, 
and was not entirely extinct as 


lately as 1825, kept nobles and com- 
mons in a state of rude though 
healthy ignorance, most unfavour- 


able to the pursuit of letters. The 
former prided themselves only on 
their arms, their horses, their wide 
domains, and their extended hospi- 
tality ; the latter thought but how 
to please their masters, and, serf- 
like, insure as much as possible 
their own sensual gratifications : but 
the star rose at length, though 
struggling dimly through the mists 
of prejudice and custom. Alas! that 
it should have been prematurely 
quenched in blood. Josika Kuthy 
and Eétoos are names celebrated in 
their own nation as the pioneers of 
a lighter and more refined descrip- 
tion of literature than that which 
had hitherto delighted the studious 

ortion of their countrymen. The 

agyar language, rich in tropes 
and metaphors, abounding moreover 
in legendary romance, afforded 
ample scope for materials ; and po- 
litical sarcasm, shielded from Aus- 
trian scissors by the title of ‘novel,’ 
exercised the ingenuity and wit of 
the author, whilst he could indulge 
his satire of the reigning powers 
comparatively free on anger. 
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After the revolution, and during the 
iron rule of Haynau, the whole press 
was placed under the control of an 
Austrian police, totally ignorant of 
the Hungarian language, and de- 
pendant on native translators for 
their information. Much was con- 
sequently published that would 
have been strictly prohibited b 
censors, themselves conversant wit 
the language over which they 
mounted guard, and in this manner 
these and other works of Jokai have 
obtained a publicity of which, in 
our opinion, they are fully deserv- 
ing. As a tableau of Hungarian 
manners, and an interesting narra- 
tive of many thrilling events in 
Hungarian history of modern date, 
we can recommend these Sketches 
in Peace and War to all who take 
an interest in a gallant and generous 
people, chafing impatiently beneath 
an unworthy yoke. 

From Hungary we are insensibly 
led to the contemplation of her 
feudal superior, the Empire of Aus- 
tria, and oe neighbours the States 
of Germany. We agree cordially 
with Mrs. Austin in the position she 
assumes, namely, that the public 
character of a people can best be 
gathered from a studious attention 
to the private life of its individuals. 
Where the citizen respects ‘the 
ashes of his fathers and the temples 
of his gods,’ the state will not be 
found wanting in public honour and 
consistency, in the energy which 
repels aggression, and the genero- 
sity which modifies conquest. Com- 
pare the early days of ancient Rome, 
when purity of morals and sim- 
plicity of manners upheld that 
republic, which even then aspired 
to be mistress of the world, with her 
later years of gorgeous splendour 
and luxurious vice ; the tree spread- 
ing far and wide with gaudy foliage 
and gigantic growth, the birds of 
the air flocking to its branches, the 
beasts of the field reposing in its 
shade ; but the worm eating — 
at its core, and the doom gone fort. 
as surely, as irrevocably, as though 
the flashing axe was already laid to 
its trunk, and the forest-Titan 
tottering for its gigantic fall. Look 
around on modern Europe and its 
state-craft. The supple voluptuous 
Italian, and his wondrous political 
medley which he is pleased to term 
a government. The haughty Span- 
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iard, too idle to learn, too proud to 
be taught, with his antiquated 
notions of the last century but one, 
and his lazy satisfaction in a mere 
existence of smoking and sunshine; 
in private life alternately a beggar 
and a bravo; in public affairs a 
mere looker-on and _ nonentity 
wane the nations of Europe, only 
regarded as ever and anon disturbing 
the general tranquillity with some 
internal feud, originating in intrigue 
and concluding after a little un- 
necessary bloodshed in a com- 
promise, equally disgraceful to all 
parties concerned. Then turn to 
the nations of the north. With one 
gigantic exception, temperate, in- 
dustrious, and frugal, strict in 
morality, and faithful in religion, 
they are progressing silently but 
surely to a prosperous and enlight- 
ened future, which it requires no 
prophet to foretel. We have said 
with one exception, that of our 
mighty foe—who indeed shall dare 
to speculate on the fate of that bar- 
baric empire, or the reprisals in store 
for its reckless chief? Yet has the 
internal life of Russia an even 
stronger affinity than that of any 
other nation to its external rela- 
tions and political importance. A 
gigantic weapon wielded by one 
hand must needs be formidable, 
nay irresistible, where its enormous 
weight can be brought to bear; but 
the question is not of the weapon 
but the hand. How long that hand 
may have power to guide, that arm 
be nerved to strike, it is not for us 
to foresee. In the meantime blind 
superstition, degrading ignorance, 
brutal slavery, make the Russian a 
willing tool for his imperial master; 
with his ration of brandy and his 
charm about his neck, he is no mean 
antagonist even for British troops, 
outnumbering them as he does in 
the proportion of ten to one, but we 
must take leave to doubt whether 
blind idolatry can go on successfully 
resisting enterprise, energy, pluck, 
and patriotism; whether like the 
fumes of the brandy this belief in the 
divinity of the emperor may not 
evaporate at the moment of trial, 
and leave the machine, a huge un- 
wieldy fabric, unmanageable from 
its bulk, and dreadful only to its 
former master, whom it has learned 
to hate but not to fear. What a 
contrast to our allies; although they 
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too have an emperor and a super- 
stition, but the name of the one is 
Napoleon — that of the other is 
glory. They identify the two; 
they cannot separate the one from 
the other; were it not so, were it 
not for the name and the sentiment, 
how long would that indomitable 
man be seated on the throne of 
France? Versatile, romantic, and 
ingenious, the Frenchman has 
changed his government how many 
times within the recollection of the 
youngest man amongst us? In- 
dividually he is Lenin, bled eoatiedle 
chivalrous, full of high aspirations 
and noble sentiments, but nel like 
his Gallic ancestor, the xovis que 
rebus infidelis Allobrox, too fickle 
and fond of change, too averse to 
the quiet repose of domestic life, 
too impatient of those restraints 
of morality and decorum, which 
strengthen the character by sub- 
duing the imagination, and con- 
trolling the affections of mankind. 
So has the prosperity of his count 
never increased in the ratio whic 
at first sight we might consider her 
due. Successful in arts and sciences, 
unsurpassed in statesmen and war- 
riors, rich in diplomatists, orators, 
politicaleconomists and philosophers, 
mighty as is her station, great her 
renown, she should have been by 
this time mightier, greater, richer, 
more virtuous and more prosperous. 
Every candid Frenchman allows as 
much, but with the buoyant spirit of 
his nation, he attributes it to any- 
thing but the shortcomings of his 
own individual self and his com- 
patriots. ‘ Monsieur,’ says he, ‘the 
pear is not yet ripe,’ an idiom which, 
it appears to us, answers to our 
English sentiment, ‘ There’s a good 
time coming, boys! wait a little 
longer.’ Of John Bull, our modesty 
forbids us to speak. If he has a 
fault, it is certainly not that of 
undervaluing his own national cha- 
racter and public institutions. He 
need not be told that he is a vir- 
tuous husband, a kind father, a 
public-spirited citizen, a warm 
atriot, and a most incurable grum- 
ors neither does he require en- 
couragement in a self-satisfied idea 
which he still entertains, that -~ 
one man of his own nation is equal, 
at anything he may choose to under- 
take, to any three men of any other 
nation—a theory which, although 
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sufficiently flattering in the abstract, 
is somewhat inconvenient to our 
gallant soldiers and sailors, who are 
constantly compelled to act upon it, 
and whose brilliant successes, even 
at such odds, only fix John more 
firmly in his pertinacious and pig- 
headed opinions. But after all, the 
Germans are our own first-cousins; 
German blood flows in the veins of 
every Englishman amongst us; let 
us not be above studying their 
character, and the causes that led to 
the decay of the Germanic empire, 
as detailed by Mrs. Austin, in these 
Sketches of hers; to which she will 
forgive us for taking this single ex- 
ception, that they are scarcely suffi- 
ciently connected and complete, and 
that with materials, and as every 
English reader knows, abilities 
enough to make a valuable and in- 
teresting book, she has been satis- 
fied to give us a mere disjointed 
series of sketches and scniiiadbonn, 


in which we have too much of 
Madame Schopenhauer, the Ritter 
von Lang, Count Henkel, the Herr 
von Woltman, Kessler, Perthes, &c., 
and too little of Mrs. Austin. 

The authoress gives a delightful 


abstract at the commencement of 
her volume of the inner life of Ger- 
many during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, and traces, 
through the medium of the German 
writers whom she quotes so liber- 
ally, the causes and progress of the 
decline of the empire, the domina- 
tion of the French, the revival of 
freedom, and the gradual regenera- 
tion of the entire fatherland—that 
fatherland of which the German 
is never tired of singing, to the wel- 
fare of which he quafis such flowing 
bumpers, and clinks his glass against 
that of his bearded compatriot with 
tears of such maudlin sensibility 
overflowing from his eyes. Has 
not German sentiment become a 
proverb? and is not sentiment the 
rock on which the German character 
has ever split and made shipwreck P 
Heaven forbid that we should vilify 
or depreciate that which raises man 
above the level of the brute! Show 
us one utterly devoid of sentiment, 
and we will law you a ruffian and 


a savage; but sentiment, like fire, 


is a bad master, though a good ser- 
vant. Pluck the rose when you see 
her, never mind the. thorns; revel 
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in her fragrance and enthrone her 
in your bosom, nor cast her aside 
when she has faded away; but you 
will never get through the wilder- 
ness, if you are es wander- 
ing from the path in search of roses. 
Let your sentiment be a holy thing, 
apart from your everyday life ; your 
stay in difficulties, your consolation 
in affliction, but not the rule whereby 
you are to square your actions—not 
the business of an energetic being 
sent into the world for nobler pur- 
poses than the mere indulgence 
even of the highest feelings. Mrs. 
Austin’s own remarks on Goethe 
express most graphically the condi- 
tion of the German mind at the 
period of his greatest popularity. 
A morbid feeling was abroad 
amongst the nation, towhich Goethe, 
great man as he undoubtedly was, 
ministered too liberally, nay, origi- 
nated in many a heart, which, if 
uncontaminated by his seductive 
poison, might have borne noble fruit. 


At the time of the publication of 
Goethe’s Werter (says Mrs. Austin) the 
national mind was in a peculiarly morbid 
and susceptible state. The discussion 
of public questions, the participation in 
public business (at once the fruitful 
source and the safe employment of a 
nation’s energy) were forbidden to the 
people of Germany. Yet as it was im- 
possible that they should not feel the 
vibration of that earthquake which 
shook the foundations of every received 
opinion and every established institu- 
tion, the result was a sort of feeble fer- 
mentation, a morbid enthusiasm (schwdr- 
merei) of which the small world of self 
was the object—an eternal subjective 
study—and at the same time an uneasy 
consciousness of weakness, and a dread 
of every assault of truth and reason 
whence alone strength could come. 
Men seemed designedly to lay aside all 
strength and virility of character, and 
to outdo the weakest woman in flaccid 
self-abandonment. Fortitude, energy, 
self-control were treated as proofs of a 
hard cold nature, and were looked on 
with scorn. ‘The influence of Werter,’ 
says Professor Wolff, ‘was incomparably 
greater on the life than on the literature 
of that period.’ 


We can easily believe it. Vice, 
brute vice, rampant and unadorned, 
showing the cloven hoof without 
attempt at concealment, only sub- 
jugates the brutal and the base. If 
the nobler nature should give way, 
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straight it recoils from the native 
deformity of the monster; the mer- 
maid must remain half covered by 
the wave if she would captivate the 
entle youth on whom she has set 
er lawless love; but when vice 
dresses herself in the alluring garb 
of poetry and romance, when she 
presents the cup sweetened with 
spices and wreathed with flowers, 
a intoxicates the brain the while 
she thrills the senses; nay, it may 
be she succeeds in touching the 
heart, and then indeed woe to the 
drunkard, woe to the fallen nature, 
fallen but angel still! Keen shall 
be its pangs, bitter shall be its lot, 
and keen and bitter the more that 
it would not have it otherwise if it 
might. 

The Ritter von Lang, an amusing, 
gossiping, not very eee sort 
of gentleman, from whom Mrs. Aus- 
tin quotes, appears to have begun 
life in the anomalous position of 
half secretary, half ‘ toady,’ to a 
Hungarian magnate, whose daughter 
it likewise seems to have been his 
—— to instruct. The magnate 

imself appears to have had no very 
salient points of character, if we 
except a passion for ‘ ninepins,’ at 
which game he wearied out the long- 
suffering patience of a dependant. 
The Ritter gives us an amusing in- 
sight into the every-day life of a 
Hungarian noble, his primitive 
habits, his early hours, his absurd 
assumption of state, and his liberal 
hospitality. But alas! what pro- 
fusion of meat and drink, roast pig 
and flowing bumpers, could compen- 
sate a man of intellect for the weari- 
some monotony of playing ninepins 
all day long with a thick-headed 
nobleman? Wesoon find Lang has 
left the wilds of Hungary and esta- 
blished himself as private secretary 
to Baron von Bihler, Wirtemberg 
minister at the court of Vienna. 
Here we have an ominous statement. 
The Baron’s household consisted 
almost entirely of Frenchmen. There 
was a passion for everything French 
throughout the city :— 


Prince Kaunitz, one of the most ex- 
traordinary men that Germany ever pro- 
duced, never spoke any other language 
than French. ‘He loved,’ says he, 
‘that his guests should talk freely at 
his table, and was glad to have artists 
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and men of letters—that is to say if they 
were French.’ 


Now this French mania, harmless 
as it might appear when confined 
to the cut of a coat or the shape of 
a perruque, produced a lasting and 
demoralizing effect on the nation at 
large. Who shall say how far it 
may or may not have paved the 
way to French invasion and the 
surrender of German independence. 
Bitterly did Austria rue in after 
years that she had ever been con- 
cerned with the Gaul, deeply did 
the whole of Germany lament that 
her country should ever have known 
the twang of a French tongue, above 
all the clash of a French musket. 
But on no people did the iron arm 
of conquest weigh so heavily as on 
the Prussians; none hated the in- 
vader so cordially, none gave way 
at first so readily, wore their chains 
with such an inward resolve of 
eventual emancipation, or broke 
them so gloriously at the last as did 
that gallant nation. Woltman’s 
account of the overbearing insolence 
and shameful depredations peculiar 
to the French soidiery of that period 


affords a bitter lesson to a eaptive 
people as to what they must expect 
when the sword has been wrested 


from their hands. Ve victis! has 
ever been the motto of the conqueror 
from the time of Brennus to that of 
Napoleon. 

Perha s the most interesting por- 
tion of ite. Austin’s work is that 
which relates to Germany from the 
battle of Jena—that battle of which 
Steffens says that ‘it was the first 
victory over Napoleon, for that it 
had destroyed the weaknesses which 
were his bestallies, and hadawakened 
a spirit which in the end must arise 
and conquer’—to the expulsion of 
the French. This history or rather 
summary of events is compiled 
from the works of a variety of 
native authors, and affords the 
reader an excellent idea of the 
manners, trials, and general state of 
Prussia during the struggle. The 
virtues, misfortunes, and transcen- 
dent beauty of her famous queen 
are touchingly and graphically de- 
scribed. Mrs. Austin opines that 
the conduct of Napoleon towards 
that lovely and unfortunate lad 
forfeits his claim to being considere 
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‘a gentleman,’ and in these few 
words it appears to us she states 
the whole Soke. The emperor 
was emphatically not a gentleman, 
just as Alexander the Great, as far 
as we can trust to history, was, not- 
withstanding his dissipations, a gen- 
tleman of the first water. But in 
all Napoleon’s actions, from his 
earliest intrigues of the Republic to 
his petty squabbles with Sir Hudson 
Lowe, there was, so to speak, a 
littleness of thought and mind 
which, great man, great hero though 
he was, stamped him something be- 
low that ideal of chivalrous senti- 
ment and generosity which we term 
in the highest sense of the word a 
gentleman. There is a bit of gossip 
concerning the famous meeting at 
Tilsit which bears on the case in 
point, but which we do not remember 
to have seen before :— 


When the Queen entered (says our 
authoress), Napoleon looked at her, and 
the first words he spoke conveyed an 
ironical compliment on her dress. She 
received it with a gentle humility which 
embarrassed and forthe moment disarmed 
him. ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘I deserve your 
rebuke ; I am indeed too fond of these 
elegancies.’ 

Emperor and conqueror of the 
world though he he must have 
felt thoroughly ashamed of him- 
self ! 

We have not space to quote more 
of Mrs. Austin’s book. Many an 
amusing tale and humorous bit of 
Court gossip lie concealed amongst 
its pages, all reflecting vividly the 
very life of the times alluded to. 
We can only regret they are not 
presented to the public in a form 
which would bring them more to 
the surface than the desultory, 
sketchy method the authoress has 
adopted. Her own style is suffi- 
ciently well known to render any 
praises of ours utterly superfluous. 
‘From grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,’ she is a perfect mistress of 
her pen. We will however conclude 
with two extracts, as illustrating the 
facility with which she handles her 
weapon in light skirmish and sus- 
tained attack. The one is a charac- 
teristic and suggestive anecdote; the 


other a passage breathing sentiments ° 


that, alas! are even yet too pure 
and exalted for this seething and 
unsettled world :— 
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‘Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
men really differ more, even in the same 
country, than sheep in a fold. But it 
is hard to get this truth recognised in 
fact and practice. ‘ Vous ne brodez pas, 
mademoiselle,’ said a French lady, some 
twenty years ago, to a friend of ours in 
a circle of fair brodeuses round a tea- 
table in Paris. ‘ Non, madame, je ne brode 
pas.” ‘Ah! les Anglaises, ne brodent 
pas? ‘Pardon, madame, ce n'est pas 
precisément ce que je disais,’ was our 
countrywoman’s cautious reply. 

This anecdote requires no com- 
ment. The following observations 
regarding the French character 
breathe the highest tone of morality 
and the noblest philosophy :— 


If the many fine qualities of the 
French people are mingled with an 
excitability which has made them more 
easily the dupes of ambition and the 
instruments of violence than some other 
peoples, it must be remembered that they 
have only pursued with greater eager- 
ness that which all nations and ages have 
agreed to call glory, and have rewarded 
with their highest admiration. The 
important thing is to correct the morality 
handed down to us from barbarous 
times, and to show that restless ambition 
craving for excitement, love of the sort 
of celebrity called glory, contempt of 
peaceful men and peaceful pursuits, and 
disregard of what is most holy and most 
awful on earth, the affections and con- 
sciences of men, are, under whatever 
name, pretext, symbol, or banner, 
deserving of nothing but the eternal 
execration of mankind. 

Well said, Mrs. Austin! The 
time will surely come when men 
shall see clearly they were sent into 
the world for a higher purpose than 
to cut each other's throats! The 
warrior shall have his share of fame, 
but he shall not lord it over the 
man of science, the philosopher— 
above all, the philanthropist. The 
day has not yet risen, the first grey 
streaks are not even visible, nay, the 
gloom is blacker than ever; but the 
darkest hour of night is still nearest 
the dawn, in humble hope and sted- 
fast confidence we await its coming. 
Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. 

Pending these happy times—this 
Golden Age of peace and plenty— 
which none will be bold enough to 
assert has yet arrived, we turn with 
interest to anything that can give 
us the slightest information concern- 
ing the North of Europe, and the 
neighbours as well as the dominions 
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of our Imperial enemy. The Baltic; 
its Gates, Shores, and Cities, is a 
happy title chosen by Mr. Milner 
for a comprehensive work, contain- 
ing in wondrously few pages a mass 
of information and an amount of 
anecdote such as we seldom meet 
with in these days of book manufac- 
ture. The mania for writing is pro- 
bably now at its height; it will 
eventually cure itself; but in the 
mean time every second person one 
meets has ‘claimed the indulgence’ 
or ‘trespassed on the forbearance’ 
of a suffering public ; and volumes 
fall from the press thicker than 
ever did ‘leaves in Vallombrosa.’ 
Then the whole principle of compo- 
sition is inverted; instead of the 
words being selected-(the fewer the 
better) as the necessary means of 
transport by which the idea must 
be conveyed to the reader’s mind, 
the idea itself is made a peg whereon 
to hang as much verbiage as it can 
carry, wreathed about it in every 
sort of fantastic metaphor and —_— 
till, like a sweep on May-day, the 
unfortunate little Jack-in-the-Green 
himself is hardly to be discovered 
amongst the florid trashery in which 
he is involved. It is quite a pleasure 
to get hold of a real book, which 
gives one the information one re- 
quires in plain manly English, 
without circumlocution or redun- 
dancy. Mr. Milner’s is just such a 
work. He tells us what we most 
want to know about the North, and 
he tells it in an easy gossiping style, 
in clear well-chosen language, with 
happy illustrations, and above all 
without any attempt at fine writing. 

Well may we Britons be interested 
about the on of the Baltic. Were 
not our noblest ancestors cradled on 
its waves and hushed by its northern 
storms? Do not all the best qualities 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, its energy, 
its enterprise, its hardihood, its un- 
daunted bravery, spring from that 
fine old cross of Norse blood in its 
veins of which we have indeed good 
reason to be proud P 

We can scarcely enough appre- 
ciate the indomitable hardihood of 
those adventurers who under the 
name of Vikings invaded and con- 
quered the seaboard of every coun- 
try in Europe that was washed by 
the wave—nay, who even penetrated 
across the wild Atlantic and disco- 
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vered America, as we have every 
reason to believe, long before the 
successful expedition of the immortal 
Columbus; and this too in mere 
galleys, actual row-boats, but manned 
y the dauntless hearts and nervous 
arms of heroes. We have often 
thought there are few subjects for 
imagination equal to the life of a 
Viking of the olden time. In those 
dark ages Fancy might take her 
fling, untrammelled by the realities 
of history, amidst the wildest regions 
of romance. She might depict his 
stern athletic training, his gigantic 
strength and perfect skill in the use 
of his ponderous weapons, his des- 
erate encounters with the savage 
easts of chase in the gloomy pine- 
forests of the North, his beautiful 
youth and glorious manhood, his 
god-like frame and high heroic 
heart. She might accompany him 
to his galley launched on the heaving 
wave, impelled by the sinewy arms 
of his followers, men daring like 
himself, and laden with no peaceful 
merchandize forsooth, but shield and 
spear, and mace and corslet, and all 
the glittering implements of war. 
Woe to the luxurious children of 
the south! Woe to all who had 
wealth to lose if they had not courage 
to defend! Where the Northman 
landed, there was devastation and 
slaughter and rapine, the sky was 
red with flames, the land was 
mourning for her children. Laden 
with spoil and satiated with con- 
quest, he embarked once more in 
his galleys, and sought his distant 
home ; or perchance tempted by the 
charms of the climate, the wealth of 
the country, or the beauty of its 
daughters, he remained to settle 
where he had landed to destroy, 
and in a few generations imparted 
to the vanquished that daring and 
energy by which he had himself 
become a conqueror. Then, as was 
the case in Normandy, they too 
became a great and victorious 
people. Thus was it that a large 
portion of our own England was at 
one time a colony of Danes. 

Mr. Milner traces very ingeniously 
their gradual absorption into what 
became eventually one flourishing 
nation, detailing their successive 
aggressions, from the invasions of 
the Jutes and Angles in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, the descent of 
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the Danes on the coast of Norfolk 
in the ninth, their subjugation of 
Caithness, Sutherland, and a t 
part of Scotland at a somewhat later 
period, down to the formal ascension 
of the throne of England by a Danish 
dynasty in the person of Canute the 
Great. He well describes the terror 
inspired by theseocean-marauders:— 


Their creed was a ferocious Paganism, 
their standard the ominous raven, their 
profession piracy. Originally haunting 
inlets of the coast, bays, and estuaries, 
they were called children of the creeks ; 
while the chieftains had the title of sea 
kings, from the ocean being their ordi- 
nary scene of adventure, and the bold- 
ness with which its perils were encoun- 
tered. ‘The strength of the tempest 
aids the arm of the rower ; the storm is 
our servant, it throws us where we 
desired to go.’ Such were the maxims 
of the Northmen. Wherever they 
landed skies reddened with the flames 
of a conflagration, and fields crimsoned 
with the blood of the slain marked their 
path. So intense and general was the 
terror of Christendom, that the special 

rayer was inserted in the litany of the 
Western Church —A furore Normano- 
rum libera nos, oh Domine.* 


From an interesting account of 
the Hanseatic League, that famous 
joint-stock association of which 

iibeck was the head-quarters, Mr. 
Milner goes on to inform us of the 
first opening of trade between Eng- 
land and Russia in the ‘ golden days 
of good Queen Bess.’ The first 
map of Russia was published in 
1560. ‘A few years later,’ says our 
author, ‘ the Queen deputed Thomas 
Randolph, Esq., to the same office 
(that of ambassador), who took with 
him as secretary, Mr. George Tur- 
berville. The secretary was a 
rhymester, and employed his leisure 
at Moscow in writing letters in 
verse to his friends in London, 
describing the country and manners 
of the people. These poetical epis- 
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tles have been printed, but are very 

little known.’ This last fact we can 

easily believe, inasmuch as the letters 

alluded to would unquestionably 

have been more valuable divested of 

their poetical garb, and the reader 

shall judge for himself in the follow- 

ing lines describing the general 

habits of drunkenness common to 

the Russian nation. 

A people passing rude, to vices vile in- 
clined, 

Folk fit to be of Bacchus’ train, so quaff- 
ing is their kind. 

Drink is their whole desire, the pot is 
all their pride, 

The soberest head doth once a day stand 
needful of a guide. 

If he to banquet bid his friends, he will 
not shrink 

On them at dinner to bestow a dozen 
kinds of drink. 

So is it we have reason to believe 
to this very day. The principal vice 
of the Russian is drunkenness. 
Amongst the nobility this habit is 
accompanied by the grossest sen- 
suality ; anal the higher classes 
of no other nation in Europe are so 
completely demoralized as the cour- 
tiers of the Czar; thus itis that they 
become fit tools blindly to work the 
will of their imperial master; thus 
it is that slavery and superstition 
have the power to stifle every seed 
of liberty, every noble thought and 
lofty aspiration. It could not be 
so with a people, however ignorant, 
whose habits were temperate and 
whose lives were pure. The rhym- 
ing secretary’s description of cli- 
mate, sovereign and subjects, would 
apply equally to the present day. 
The cold is rare, the people rude, the 

prince so full of pride, 
The realm so stored with monks and 
nuns, and priests on every side. 

The famous visit of Peter the 
Great, accompanied by Menzikoff, 
a name so familiar to our ears, to 


* How well Sir Walter Scott has described the consternation created on every 
coast by the fear of Danish invasion in the following lines from Harold the Dauntless, 
rousing the reader like the ‘larum of a trumpet :— 


So wide and so far his ravage they knew, 


If a sail but gleamed white ‘gainst the welkin blue, 
Trumpet and bugle to arms did call, 

Burghers hasten’d to man the wall, 

Peasants fled inland his fury to ’scape, 

Beacons were lighted on headland and cape, 

Bells were tolled out, and aye as they rung 

Fearful and faintly the grey brothers sung— 
‘Bless us, St. Mary, from flood and from fire, 


From famine and pest and Count Witekind’s ire!’’ 
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London, in 1698, and the private 
habits of that wonderful man, the 
imperial pioneer of civilization, are 
amusingly described. How curious 
is the coincidence, that Peter also 
should have been waited on by two 
Quakers, Messrs. Mollyson and 
Storey, for whose principles he 
seemed to entertain the same con- 
tempt that was practically Pea 
by Nicholas, for those of Messrs. 
Sturge and Pease. ‘Of what use 
can you be in- “7 kingdom or 
government,’ said Peter, ‘seeing 
that you will not bear arms nor 
fight?’—and Nicholas, though his 
answer to the men in drab was 
couched in more polite terms, has 
shown the world by his conduct, 
that he is not one whit more pa- 
cifically inclined than his half-bar- 
barian predecessor. No—the Qua- 
kers go on a wrong principle 
altogether; it is not the man who 
will not fight, but the man who is 
always ready to fight, that remains 
unmolested and gains the peace he 
wishes for, because forsooth he is 
one with whom it is best not to 
meddle—armed at all points, In 
pace ut sapiens aptirit idonea 
bello. 

With regard to our export trade 
to Russia, Mr. Milner’s opinion 
must be sufficiently comforting to 
those alarmists who foresee in every 
_— measure certain public ruin. 

e says, speaking of the many 
eventful scenes witnessed on the 
waves of the Baltic and along its 
shores :— 


Ships have passed by thousands to 
and fro in the Sound, carrying our 
manufactures outwards, and bringing 
homewards corn from Dantzic and 
Stettin, timber from Memel, and the 
produce of a rude agriculture, hemp, 
flax, tallow, and other articles from the 
Russian ports. But as the grim appa- 
ratus of war has now suspended com- 
merce with the subjects of the autocrat 
on the shores of the Baltic, it deserves to 
be prominently stated that our export 
trade to that quarter has vastly decreased 
of late years, and has not amounted to 
even one-third of our export trade to 
Turkey and her dependencies; while 
our exports to the minor Baltic states, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Prussia, have 
largely increased, more than equalling 
the Russian demand. 


There are certain peculiarities 
connected with the Baltic, which 
are not perhaps generally known to 
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the unprofessional public. We are 
indebted to Mr. Milner for the in- 
formation he imparts to us as 
regards several curious natural phe- 
nomena to be observed in that sea. 
Its depth in the first place, or rather 
perhaps we should say its shallow- 
ness, nowhere exceeding one hun- 
dred and forty fathoms, whilst 
‘below the parallel of Memel it 
never reaches sixty fathoms, and is 
very often much less‘’ The har- 
bours of course suffer much in con- 
sequence of this want of water, as 
south of the Gulf of Finland there 
is not one that will admit a vessel 
drawing twenty feet, and the ge- 
nerality can accommodate such as 
only draw from fifteen to sixteen. 
The author accounts for this pecu- 
— on a theory which we confess 
sounds sufficiently plausible. He 
argues that more rivers empty them- 
selves into the Baltic than into any 
other basin of like dimensions, and 
that most of those rivers become 
almost torrents when the snows dis- 
solve in the spring; consequently 
‘vast quantities of soil are then 
carried down by these rushing tor- 
rents into their common estuary, 
and deposited upon its floor, con- 
tributing to form the shoals, bars, 
and shallows with which it abounds.’ 
The water is besides comparatively 
fresh; in some places scarcely even 
brackish — another singularity ac- 
counted for by Mr. Milner on purely 
scientific principles. 

But perhaps the most peculiar 
circumstance connected with this in- 
land sea, and certainly the one most 
interesting to geologists is, the 
gradual rise of its northern shores, 
tested by a variety of experiments, 
and satisfactorily establishing the 
fact, that it is not the surface of the 
waters which subsides, but the land 
which gradually becomes more ele- 
vated. This is chiefly observable in 
the Gulf of Bothnia, more especially 
towards the north. Around Stock- 
holm on the other hand, and farther 
south, the shores seem to have sunk 
in like proportion, but the causes of 
these phenomena, though inves- 
tigated by our most distinguished 
geologists, it is of course difficult, if 
not impossible to explain. The fact 
itself seems to be thoroughly esta- 
blished, but as Mr. Milner observes, 
‘though quite inexplicable, the slow 
and silent oscillation seems like an 
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expiring effort on the part of those 
forces by which the vastly greater 
geological changes of ancient epochs 
were affected.’ 

Our author’s description of St. 
Petersburg, that mighty mushroom 
risen from the morass, reminds one 
of Custine’s account of the same 
city. Forced and unnatural as has 
been its growth, it appears liable to 
a still more speedy decay, the 
treacherous nature of the soil on 
which it is built causing the foun- 
dations of its stateliest structures to 
be continually giving way. Con- 
stant repairs alone can keep the city 
itself above ground, and a very few 
— of neglect would see St. 

etersburg sink quietly back into 
the marsh from which it sprung, if 
indeed it be not doomed to a more 
startling and more awful fate. The 
Neva, although the pride and de- 
light of the inhabitants, may some 
day prove the instrument of a fright- 
ful and calamitous catastrophe. 
Liable as is that river to overflow 
its banks, and low as is the situation 
of the city, a continuance of high 
westerly winds may at any time 
produce an inundation that shall at 
once swamp the whole town, and 
devote every living soul in St. 
Petersburg to a death from which 
there is no escape. Several disas- 
trous floods have already occurred, 
destroying life and property to an 
enormous extent, but it is appalling 
to think what a few more hours 
might have done, had not Provi- 
dence in its mercy checked the 
raging waters and commanded the 
rising tide, ‘thus far shalt thou go 
and no further.’ 

We are accustomed at present to 
hear much abuse lavished on the 
Czar. That he has a fearful account 
to render for the loss of life and 
infliction of human misery caused 
by his aggressive policy, no one can 
be hardy enough to deny; nor can 
we believe but that his nobles, 
and indeed all the more intelligent 
classes of his subjects, must be full 
alive to the coaliign insanity of his 
late policy; yet with the mass of 
the nation he can do no wrong. 
Emphatically he is the people's 
emperor, an 
reverence his Czar but little below 
his God, and indeed looks upon him 
as the Deity upon earth, who if he 
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were but present could alone protect 
him from his natural enemy—the 
master that owns and grinds and 
ill-treats him. As a proof of the 
devotion entertained by these igno- 
rant subjects for their sovereign, 
Mr. Milner tells us, that when the 
winter palace was burnt down in 
1837, and nobles and merchants 
offered large contributions for its 
restoration, ‘as the Czar was pass- 
ing along in his droschky, a man, 
wearing a long beard and the caftan 
of the moujik, ran forward and 
placed on his knees 25,000 rubles in 
notes, departing without telling his 
name.’ Alas that workmen from 
this very class should have been 
sacrificed by thousands in fulfilling 
the mere caprice of imperial will! 
The Czar resolved that his favourite 
residence should be finished in a 
year. Superhuman efforts were 
made to obey his behest, but during 
the winter the building had to be 
heated to excess that the walls 
might dry, and the change of tempe- 
rature proved fatal to a large pro- 
portion of the labourers employed. 
* Such the imperial pleasure, where- 
fore not ?” 

It was four men of the very same 
class, moujiks or peasants, who took 
upon themselves the responsibility 
of informing Nicholas of the de- 
predations practised at Cronstadt 
during the additions made to that 
fortress at the commencement of his 
reign. They demanded to see their 
sovereign at a review of his troops, 
and when brought into his presence 
told their story manfully and with- 
out reserve :— 


The Gostinnoi Dvor, or bazaar, they 
affirmed to be crowded with goods 
belonging to the crown ; rigging, iron- 
work, copper-lining, anchors, cables, 
cannons, and an endless variety of fit- 
tings for ships. These articles they 
stated had been stolen from the arsenals, 
and were heaped up in the shops behind 
partitions, to which purchasers were 
secretly introduced who came to make 
cheap bargains. Nicholas refused to 
credit the story, but the peasants per- 
sisted in it, and he dismissed them 
sternly with this remark, ‘Take care! 
I hold you responsible for your language.’ 
Resolved to ascertain the truth, an aide- 
de-camp was ordered to Cronstadt, with 
a iain of troops at the head of a 
commission of inquiry. Suddenly sur- 
rounding the bazaar, the proofs of the 
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veracity of the peasants were speedily 
found, and the officer set seals upon the 
shops, left them under guard, and re- 
turned to make his report to the 
Emperor, who announced his purpose of 
punishing the guilty parties. But a 
night or two afterwards the inhabitants 
of the capital observed the western 
sky illumined with a red glare. The 
Gostinnoi Dvor of Cronstadt was in 
flames, and had been intentionally fired 
to destroy the evidences of fraud. Some 
of them however resisted the consuming 
element. A number of cannon were 
found in the ruins, which, on reading 
the inscription on them, were identified 
as having belonged to a man-of-war 
reported to have been lost in the Gulf 
of Finland with all guns and stores on 
board. This afforded clear proof that 
the vessel had been sent out to be sunk, 
having previously had the valuable part 
of her armament abstracted. 

This is a characteristic anecdote 
of the Russian peasant and the 
Russian official. 

With the details of Cronstadt 
itself every English reader is now 
as familiar as with those of Ports- 
mouth ; probably more so, inasmuch 
as John Bull never sees anything 
that is close under his nose, and we 
have already lingered too long over 
Mr. Milner’s entertaining and in- 
structive work. From the great 
northern arsenal he takes us to 
Finland, and makes us acquainted 
with the history, the literature, and 
the peasantry of that remarkable 
country. At Baro Sound he gives 
us alist of the British and French 
fleets which held their rendezvous 
there after their junction on the 
i3th of last June. He describes to 
us the islands of Aland, which have 
of late possessed a political interest 
somewhat out of proportion to their 
own individual importance. And 
lastly gives us a graphic and in- 
teresting account of that large arm 
of the Arctic Ocean where the Ice- 
Queen holds her glittering court 
amidst a network of frost and snows, 
and which mortals call by the de- 
scriptive denomination of the White 
Sea. 


What a relief to bid farewell to 
these desolate regions of perpetual 
winter, and to wander southward 
into Italy’s genial clime !—Italy! 
land of mirth and sunshine, of 
luxury ‘and idleness, of art and 
song! Leaving to the rugged North 
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the sterner pursuits of industry and 
science, she devotes herself alone 
to the study of the beautiful, and 
becomes enervated, as nations, like 
individuals, must become enervated 
when pleasure is preferred to duty. 
Nevertheless, there are worse coun- 
tries in which to take one’s pastime 
than fair Italy —— worse ways of 
spending a brief holiday than in 
ransacking the treasures and curio- 
sities with which her palaces are 
enriched. Venice the delightful, 
Florence the beautiful, Rome the 
magnificent, St. Peter’s, the Vatican, 
the Apollo Belvedere, the Venus 
de Medici, the frescoes of Michael 
Angelo, and the pictures of Raphael 
—shall these ever cease to delight 
the eye and work upon the feelings 
of the stranger? Shall he not re- 
turn to his native country a wiser 
and a better man for the insight he 
has obtained into his own nature 
through these triumphs of ideality 
and art? Perhaps the travellers of 
no nation are so susceptible of en- 
thusiasm in favour of these old- 
world wonders, as are our cousins 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Deprived of a history, having com- 
paratively no antecedents, the Ame- 
rican contracts an unreasonable 
admiration for the treasures of the 
past. He dives into antiquity with 
a zest all the keener that it partakes 
of the nature of a stolen pleasure, 
and that he is half ashamed to con- 
fess his weakness even to himself. 
The author of Six Months in Italy, 
Mr. Stillman Hillard, appears to 
have entertained as strong a relish 
for the beauties of art and nature, 
seen to such advantage beneath an 
Italian sky, as any one of his many 
Yankee brethren who have visited 
the time-worn monuments of Euro- 
= history. He seems indeed to 
ave made the most of his brief six 
months’ holiday. The only wonder 
is how he could in so short a time 
manage to see so much; for Mr. 
Hillard is one who sees not only 
with the outward eye, but with that 
inner mental vision which carries 
away with it and makes its own all 
that fixes its observation and acts 
upon its sensations. Why would he 
write two full volumes so much re- 
sembling a guide-book? Stroll into 
a library, take up Six Months in 
Italy by George Stillman Hillard, 
° 
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glance casually over its pages, and 
ten to one you put it down again 
with much the same feelings of dis- 
inclination that would be suggested 
by a Murray’s Handbook, a John- 
son’s Dictionary, or an Encyclopedia 
Britannica; but find it lying on a 
table in an empty room, with an 
hour before you that you must 
necessarily occupy —in short, be 
compelled to read three or four 
consecutive pages, and you will find 

ourself insensibly attracted and 
mnterested—reading on, reading on, 
till you end by quietly purloming 
the book if you are a cool hand, or 
buying it at the nearest stationer’s 
if you are an honest man. 

r. Hillard is evidently a scholar, 

a man of taste and feeling, some- 
thing, we should opine, of a poet, 
and unmistakably a gentleman. 

Venice of course has its usual 
effect on his sensitive and suggestive 
mind. ‘Shylock,’ says he, ‘still 
darkens the Rialto with his frown, 
the lordly form of Othello yet stalks 
across the Piazza of St. Mark, and 
every veil that flutters in the breeze 
shrouds the roguish black eyes of 
Jessica.” Everybody knows all 
about Venice just as everybody 
knows all about Italy, but no two 
pair of eyes see any one object 
uite in the same point of view ; and 
there is a freshness in Mr. Hillard’s 
remarks, even on so time-worn a 
subject as the beauties of Venice. 
We should like to bask in the warm 
noon-day and smoke a cigar with a 
man who appreciates sunshine as 
honestly as does our American 
tourist. Describing the rich mellow 
scenery, he observes that— 


The air in Venice seems saturated 
with sunbeams, and the shadows them- 
selves are only veiled and softened 
lights. Such an atmosphere seems to 
demand a corresponding style of dress, 
decoration, and architecture. Gilding 
and polished marble, which under the 
grey sky and watery light of England 
would seem tawdry, are here necessary 
embellishments. The richest and 
brightest colours, red, yellow, and 
purple, content the eye, from their being 
so in unison with the dazzling and lumi- 
nous medium through which everything 
is seen. The Venetian painters were 
evidently diligent students of the nature 
that was around them. They have 
transferred to their canvas all the magic 
effects produced by the combination of 
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air, light, and water. There are pic- 
tures by Titian so steeped in golden 
splendour that they look as if they would 
light up a dark room like a solar lamp. 


We don’t like the concluding 
simile—it smells of the lamp; but 
how true a critique on Italian art is 
all the foregoing! Rem acu tetigisti, 
Mr. Hillard, or to use your own ver- 
nacular, ‘you've fixed it some, I 
guess,’ yet with all this susceptibility 
to sensuous pleasure, with all this 
fondness for the ripe, the mellow, and 
the beautiful, how true and in what 
good taste is the following remark on 
the well-known ‘ Venus’ of Titian :— 


It is not enough to say that ‘to the 
pure all things are pure.’ The rule 
itself has its limitations, and unhappily 
all men are not pure ; and for this bad 
books and bad pictures are much to 
blame. An artist should never light his 
torch at the fires of sense. No subject 
should ever be painted which a man 
would hesitate to look at in the presence 
of his children or the woman that he loves ; 
and who will say this of a naked Venus? 


Now in the great ‘apron and 
flounce’ question at the Crystal 
Palace, we confess to have been all 
in favour of the statues au naturel, 
yet were we Praxiteles himself, we 
must acknowledge to feeling the 
force of Mr. Hillard’s observation ; 
and if this be true in statuary, how 
much more in painting! To those 
who cannot understand our @ jo7- 
tiori, we despair of explaining it. 
We have said that Mr. Hillard is 
keenly alive to beauty, whether of 
art or nature. His critiques upon 
painting and statuary strike us as 
being those of a man rejoicing in 
that exceedingly rare quality 
termed ‘ good taste;’—he will for- 
give us for saying more rare 
amongst his countrymen than 
amongst other nations less energetic, 
less engrossed with the ‘ go-a-head’ 
business of the day; and of his love 
for nature in all her aspects, more 
especially her rich Italian one, his 
descriptions of scenery and sun- 
shine afford ample proof. How he 
revels in Sorrento; how he thrills 
our very senses with the warmth, 
and the vines, and the soft hazy 


_ distance, and the glistening sea! 


There is poetry, aye, and true phi- 
losophy too, in the following :— 


Here is aclimate of delicious softness, 
where no sharp extremes of heat and 
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cold put strife between man and nature. 
Here is a smiling and good-natured 
population, among whom no question of 
religion, politics, science, literature, or 
humanity is ever discussed, and the 
surface of the placid hours is not ruffled 
by argument or contradiction. Here a 
man could hang and ripen like an orange 
on the tree, and drop as gently out of life 
on the bosom of the earth. There is a fine 
couplet of Virgil’s which is full of that 
tenderness and sensibility which form 
the highest charm of his poetry as it 
probably did of his character, and they 
came to my mind on driving along this 
beautiful road :— 

Hic gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata Lycori, 
Hic nemus, hie ipso tecum, consumerer evo. 
There is something in the musical 
flow of these lines which seems to ex- 
press the movement of a quiet life 
from which day after day loosens and 
falls like leaf after leaf from a tree in 
a calm day of autumn. But Virgil's 
air-castle includes a Lycoris, that is 
sympathy, affection, and the heart’s 
daily food. With these, fountains, 
meadows and groves may be dis- 
pensed with, and without them they 
are not much better than a painted 
panorama. To have something to do 
and to do it, is the best appointment for 
us all. Nature, stern and coy, reserves 
her most dazzling smiles for those who 
have earned them by hard work and 
cheerful sacrifice. Planted on these 
shores, and lapped in pleasurable sensa- 
tions, man would turn into an indolent 
dreamer and a soft voluptuary. He is 
neither a fig nor an orange, and he thrives 
best in the sharp air of self-denial and 
on the rocks of toil. 


You are right, Mr. Hillard, you 
would enjoy your six months in 
Italy all the more that you might not 
— your life in that enervating 
clime. The Castle of Indolence is 
a mistake, with all its charms. It is 
sweet to lie on the greensward 
on a hot day in June, blinking 
upward, with half-shut eyes, at the 
long vista of fairyland created by 
the stem and branches and flick- 
ering leaves of some fragrant lime- 
tree that overshadows our lazy 
length; but we would not dream 
away a lifetime, even in the green- 
wood; and we enjoy our respite all 
the more that yesterday we were 
stifled with dust in Cheapside, and 
to-morrow must return to our dre 
office in Lincoln’s-inn. ‘ All wor 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy;’ 
but Jack we fear would be a sad 
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failure were the good old adage 
reversed. 

Mr. Hillard, amongst other 
noticeable objects in that country, 
gives a pleasant description of our 
countrymen in Italy. He is a little 
hard upon some of our innocent pe- 
culiarities, though, we are bound to 
confess, in a thoroughly good- 
natured way; and he does full justice 
to the noble B gw of the English 
character. e taxes us with in- 
sensibility to beauty, at the same 
time that he remarks upon the out- 
ward reserve of manner so peculiar 
to Englishmen. Can he not see 
that this apparent insensibility is 
merely our national dislike to any 
thing in the shape of raptures? 
A distaste, call it rather a prejudice, 
which prevents our ever expressing 
our real feelings in public, on any 
subject whatever? Foreigners can- 
not understand this insular re- 
serve; and even our first cousins 
over the water have quite divested 
themselves of any such absurd mock- 
modesty. If an American fellow- 
passenger in a coach or steamer, 
whom you have never set eyes on 
in your life before, wishes to know 
how old you are, what is your wife’s 
Christian name, the amount of your 
annual income, or whether your 
father was transported for sheep- 
stealing, he asks you at once, and 
your best plan is to answer him 
with the same absence of ceremony. 
Thus does the inquiring mind of 
Brother Jonathan obtain much valu- 
able information. 

Mr. Hillard concludes his work 
with alist of the notabilities who, at 
different times, have visited Italy, 
commencing with Martin Luther, 
and concluding with Mr. Murray. 
The mass of information contained 
in these two volumes is immense, 
the criticisms novel, and in our 
humble opinion judicious, the 
writer’s own thoughts and feel- 
ings beautifully expressed. What 
a pity that these materials should 
not have been put together in a 
more attractive form. At present, 
as we have already said, the work 
at the first glance gives one the 
idea of a mere handbook, and it 
is only on a diligent perusal that we 
become aware of the many beauties 
and treasures it conceals. 
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ST. STEPHEN’S CHAPEL. 


T is seldom that we can trace with 
exact precision the source of a 
great river. We see the high land 
whence it has descended, the plain 
below enriched by its full stream, 
but we fail to mark the exact spot 
where first the infant waters trickle 
from the earth. So it is often with 
the origin of great institutions—so 
it is with that greatest of modern 
European institutions, the British 
Parliament. It is scarcely possible 
to say exactly when and how it took 
its origin. It is certain that when 
that event took place, which is often 
regarded as the origin of Parlia- 
ment, the signing of Magna Charta, 
the word itself, though doubtless 
with a sufficiently different signifi- 
cation from that which it now bears, 
wasincommon use. Still that event 
is not improperly chosen as the head- 
ing forachapteron Parliament; it was 
the Barons of Runnymede, headed 
by those true patriots, Stephen 
Langton and Richard Earl of Pem- 
broke, who wrested from King John 
that great concession which still 
forms one of the fundamental props 
of our present constitution—viz., 
that the king shall raise no money 
from his people without the sanction 
and the aid of Parliament. 

Through this first great Act of 
Parliament frequent attempts were 
made to drive a coach and six, as has 
been done through so many of its suc- 
cessors. But the principle was then 
announced on a summer day in 1215, 
and has never since been quite for- 
gotten. Often was this great wall 
of liberty sorely breached by able, 
vigorous, and despotic Plantagenets; 
by heughty, impetuous, and wilful 

dors ; by wily, treacherous, and 
imperious Stuarts: but again and 
again were the breaches built up, in 
repeated confirmations of the Charta, 
in the Provisions of Oxford, in the 
Petition of Right: it was to be 
cemented with blood, to be main- 
tained at any cost: change of dynas- 
ties, the death of kings, the pains of 
civil war, all were to be endured 
rather than abandon the principle 
that taxation rests not upon the will 
of the sovereign, but the law of the 
land ; the principle, in obedience to 
which Mr. Gladstone yearly sub- 


mits his budget to the House of 
Commons, — the House of Com- 
mons furnishes Her Majesty with 
supplies for carrying on the Russian 
war. 

The second chapter of Parlia- 
mentary History has Simon de 
Montfort for its hero, This man 
was one of the many foreigners 
whose arrival in England, during 
the reign of Henry III., gave great 
offence to the country. Hated by 
the people, Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester, was a favourite with 
the king, and was allowed to marry 
Henry’s own sister. The wedding 
took place in the precincts of the 
Royal Palace, in that sanctuary 
which Stephen had built in troubled 
times, a which was now used as 
an appendage to the Westminster 
Palace—in St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

Little thought Simon de Mont- 
fort, as he stood at the east end of 
that oblong chamber, that his actions 
during the next years of his life were 
to make it the focus of English his- 
tory; that the room in which he was 
marrying a king’s daughter would 
be the scene of those contests which 
would limit for ever the power of 
the king’s posterity. De Montfort, 
soon after his marriage, quarrelled 
with Henry III., and put himself at 
the head of the hostile barons. A 
few victories made him virtual king 
of England; but he knew that Eng- 
lishmen loved not usurpers ; he used 
his power in the king’s name to ef- 
fect a silent orderly revolution: the 
writs which for the first time sum- 
moned two knights from each shire 
and two burgesses from each bo- 
rough to serve the king in Parlia- 
ment, were issued, indeed, by De 
Montfort, but signed in due order 
by King Henry III. Thus two 
great steps towards a parliamentary 
constitution were accomplished. The 
first we owe mainly to a Norman 
baron and an English priest ; the 
second to one who, in days when the 
Norman Government itself had not 
altogether lost its foreign character, 
was still more a foreigner : the same 
free infusion of foreign elements 
which has so strengthened and en- 
riched our language, was destined 
also to widen and strengthen the 
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basis of our constitution ; it is to the 
Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, 
the Alfreds, the Canutes, the De 
Montforts, that the rich concrete, the 
English, owes its existence. 

The division of Pariiament into 
two Houses appears to have existed 
as early as the reign of Edward I. 
They met both in one building, but 
in separate council, at the upper and 
lower end of Westminster Hall; 
that is to say, when the Parliament 
was held at London, for it still re- 
tained during many years its cha- 
racter of a royal commell and followed 
the king, wherever he might be, to 
Oxford, York, or Carlisle. It was 
not till the reign of Edward ITI. that 
the accumulation of parliamentary 
records and other Sronnmete at 
Westminster suggested the pro- 
= of Parliament’s becoming in- 

ependent of the migrations of the 
sovereign; since that reign only 
fourteen Parliaments have been held 
elsewhere, and most of those during 
the troubled times of the Stuarts. 

In 1377, the House of Commons 
were removed from Westminster 
Hall to the Chapter House of the 
Abbey. Here they remained till the 
reign of Edward VI., when they re- 
moved to the Chapel of St. Stephen. 
The peers continued to use West- 
minster Hall, nor does it appear 
clearly when they began to occupy 
that chamber which Guy Fawkes 
designed to blow up, and which was 
pulled down at the commencement 
of the present century. 

That legislation could only be the 
joint work of King, Lords, and 
Commons appears to have been 
first regarded as a fixed principle— 
the third great step we shall call it 
in parliamentary progress—in the 
reign of Edward it. In the reign 
of Richard Il. we find the House 
of Commons for the first time 
choosing their Speaker, and _peti- 
tioning for that liberty of speech 
which is still sued for as a matter 
of form by the Speaker of each 
successive Parliament: in the reign 
of Henry IV. a fourth step was 
taken in the postponement of sub- 
sidies as conditional on the redress 
of grievances: in the reign of 
Henry VI. the fifth and sixth steps 
—viz., the assertion and establish- 
ment by the House of Commons of 
its exclusive right to initiate money 
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bills, and the exchanging the pro- 
cess of Petition for that which still 
exists of Bill, brought the English 
Parliament to a form, subject indeed 
to much extension, but not mate- 
rially different from that in which 
it now exists. 

The Pyms and Hampdens of the 
Civil War were nobly occupied 
rather in the vindication of old 
than the demand for new privi- 
leges. In the days of the Com- 
monwealth it was the glory and 
the blessing of England that the 
parliamentary system did _ not 
perish. It is not the least weighty 
evidence of the sobering and 
strengthening effect of representa- 
tive institutions, that in England 
the most effectual and thorough 
revolutions have been so little revo- 
lutionary. When the Puritan fer- 
vour was at its height, when the 
monarchy was abolished and the 
House of Lords dispersed, the 
House of Commons sat on, headed 
by the Speaker, in its own chamber 
—its forms and etiquettes were 
rigidly observed; its manner of 
proceeding differed little from that 
of the present time; matters of 
ceremony were debated with an 
earnestness scarcely inferior to that 
bestowed on the most important 
questions of state policy; an earnest- 
ness which those will not be in- 
clined to ridicule who regard it as 
evidence of that strong desire in the 
middle of change to abide as much 
as possible by the ancient paths, 
which has given so noble an aspect 
to all English reform, which gives 
that permanence to progress, with- 
out which it rapidly becomes con- 
vulsion and ruin. When Cromwell 
became virtually King of England 
his keen sagacity saw how hard it 
was to change the warp which had 
been so slowly and so carefully 
worked into the English constitu- 
tion; he knew on what seeming 
trifles great liberties depended ; 
how utterly unfitted was the genius 
of the English people for a repub- 
lican, or indeed for any other than 
a monarchical form of government. 
With this view he did what he 
could to put back ancient landmarks ; 
he restored the other House as 
much as possible on its former foot- 
ing; he even tried to procure for it 
the old name of House of Lords, a 
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proceeding from which the House 
of Commons, more shy of the name 
than the reality, shrank in alarm. 
He-desired that there should be a 
king, doubtless he would have him- 
self accepted the royal title when 
offered to him, had he not known 
that his past career had made this 
impossible for him in the eyes of 
those whom he could not offend; 
that he, who had dealt so terrible 
a blow to kingship, could never 
become in name at least King of 
England. We know with what joy, 
as a bow unbent, all England threw 
itself into the movement which 
brought about the Restoration. The 
monarchy was re-established ; it 
found the Parliament, with its old 
apparatus all prepared at West- 
minster ; the parliamentary records 
preserved in an unbroken series ; 
the old parliamentary terms not 
fallen into desuetude; the Chapel of 
St. Stephen duly swept ; and when 
the first excesses of reactionary 
frenzy had spent themselves, it 
was judged a wise act to adopt 
and legalize, if they required 
legalizing, all the laws passed by 
the Parliaments of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate, and 
thus the parliamentary history of 
England regained ak carried for- 
ward the unbroken sequence of its 
progressive career, till the work 
begun by Stephen Langton and 
Richard Earl of Pembroke, in 1215, 
was consummated by Earl Grey 
and Lord John Russell, in 1832; 
the authors of the Reform Bill 
proving themselves worthy de- 
scendants of the champions of 
Magna Charta. This was the last 
great step; doubtless there are 
others yet to come. 

To one who on a fine May even- 
ing walks from Charing-cross 
through Whitehall and Parliament- 
street to Westminster, by the 
Admiralty, the Horse Guards, and 
the public offices, amid a crowd of 
cabs and omnibuses, a throng of 
passengers, mitred and coroneted 
carriages bearing temporal and 
— peers to their places in 

arliament, while busy members 
for Manchester or the West 
Riding push along the pavement 
toa i. destination, it 1s difficult 
to recall the time when from this 
now bustling metropolitan street 
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London was nearly two miles 
distant; when there was but a 
rough road leading through the 
meadows by the river towards 
Thorney Island, amidst the thickets 
of which the towers of Westminster 
Abbey rose in solitary smokeless 
magnificence; while beneath their 
protecting shadow, within the 
shelter of their sanctuary, lay the 
humbler buildings where the king 
held his court, where his great 
council, the Parliament, tendered 
him their petitions, and his officers 
administered justice. Thorney 
Island is drained, solitude has de- 
parted, smoke has come, but the 
theory of the English constitution 
remains the same. Her Majesty 
may indeed reside at Buckingham 
Palace, but the royal presence is 
still regarded as the centre of 
authority present in the new palace 
of Westminster; there the Queen’s 
judges still sit and administer 
justice in the royal name; there 
the Sovereign still repairs to 
sanction the acts, sometimes to 
receive the humble petitions and 
advice of her assembled Parliament. 

In happy fulfilment of this just 
idea, Westminster Hall was made 
the vestibule of the new Houses of 
Parliament. Whatever may be 
said of the building as a whole, none 
can impugn the happy thought 
which suggested the present use to 
which the Hall is applied, or the 
admirable skill with which the 
thought has been put in execution. 
It is truly interesting to stand in 
this Hall at four o'clock on the 
afternoon of some important debate; 
while statesmen whose names fill 
the Europe of to-day pass by into 
the House of Commons, and at the 
same time the thoughts are carried 
back to the days when the two 
Houses were assembled to frame 
the time-honoured laws under which 
we live—here in this very Hall. It 
is not less interesting to ascend the 
magnificent flight of steps at the 
south end of the Hall, and turning 
to the left, to enter St. Stephen's 
Chapel. Here then is the spot 
consecrated to the genius of ce 
institutions. This is the chapel 
which King Stephen built and 
dedicated to his patron saint; which 
Edward III. endowed; which Ed- 
ward VI. allotted as a place of 
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meeting to his faithful Commons; 
where the faithful Commons have 
consulted ever since till within the 
last twenty-one years. 

In 1834, when the Houses were 
burnt down, this chapel was among 
the first of the buildings that fell in. 
But the place had become con- 
secrated with a higher unction than 
that bestowed upon it by Stephen’s 
priests; and although the walls and 
roof were hopelessly gone, the site 
was preserved with jealous care: 
walls of the same height, a roof of 
the same pitch—were again erected ; 
and a chamber new yet old, the 
exact verisimilitude in length and 
breadth and height, occupies the 
very same space, and we may say, 
in all but the identity of the bricks 
and mortar, is the very same room 
as that in which Elizabeth’s Com- 
mons joined heart and hand together 
to support their royal mistress in 
repelling the assault of Spain; 
where Hampden protested against 
the illegal payment of ship-money; 
where Falkland lamented his 
country’s wrongs and repudiated 
his party’s crimes; where Walpole 
for so many years resisted all the 
efforts of the ablest and most fac- 
tious opposition ever perhaps com- 
bined against a single minister; 
where Pitt, the great Commoner, 
hurled that thunder which shook 
with fear the hearts not only of 
parliamentary opponents but of the 
foreign enemies of England; where 
Burke declaimed in a higher than 
parliamentary wisdom to an inferior 
and inattentive audience; or de- 
nounced Warren Hastings with a 
ferocity of invective that made the 
reat Governor of India quail before 
Ce own conscience and his unsparing 
persecutor; where Sheridan spoke 
on the same Eastern question with 
such overwhelming eloquence, that 
the House, distrusting its own power 
of judgment under the influence of 
so potent a spell, deliberately ad- 
journed its Tealion to a calmer 
hour; where Pitt the younger and 
Charles James Fox opposed each 
other with arivalry not to be quelled 
till the time when they should both 
sleep together in the adjoining 
abbey; where Canning wasted his 
splendid talents in defending a 
policy which he did not approve, and 
vindicating a party with which he 
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could not sympathize; where Wil- 
berforce and Fowell Buxton de- 
livered their testimony against 
crimes which England has since 
acknowledged, repented of, and 
repaired; where Peel commenced 
that career, the end of which has so 
endeared his name to the grateful 
recollections of his countrymen; 
where lastly the great battle of the 
Reform Bill was fought and lost, 
and fought again and won. 

It was well to preserve a chamber 
rich in such associations, and though 
no longer itself the Commons House, 
it serves as an appropriate entrance 
corridor, adorned by the statues of 
Hampden, Clarendon, Falkland, and 
Walpole, destined to receive here- 
after the efligies of other of the 
great worthies whose names are 
written in the book of English his- 
tory, whose works have followed 
them in the roll of English liberties, 

Passing through a door at the 
end of this famous chapel, the par- 
liamentary student who seeks to 
understand the old by the new finds 
himself in the central hall, from 
which corridors lead to the House 
of Lords on the right hand and the 
House of Commons on the left. 
Taking the latter direction, he 
passes through one more door and 
enters the lobby. Here truly all 
is modern. It is impossible to 
associate the post-office, the electric 
telegraph office, the illuminated 
clock, or even the surpassing inso- 
lence of the white-headed door- 
keeper, with the dignified simplicity 
of our remote ancestors. But let 
him pass on into the gallery of the 
House itself, and there he may con 
his historical lesson with full profit. 
The arrangement of the House, the 
Speaker in the chair, the clerks at 
the table, remind him immediately 
of quaint old woodcuts which he 
has seen in magazines, representing 
the Parliament of centuries ago; 
the mace lies upon the table; he 
remembers Oliver, and ‘ Take away 
that bauble.’ He hears the words, 
‘That this bill be now read a 
third time;’ he recognises the 
wise jealousy of hasty legislation 
which has interposed so many 
stages between an act introduced 
and an act passed; he hears fur- 
ther the question put by the 
Speaker, ‘That I now leave the 
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chair,’ as pany to going into 
committee of supply; and when 
upon this question a discussion 
arises not on matters of supply, but 
on some question of domestic or 
foreign executive policy, his first 
impression is that the debate is 
strangely irrelevant, that old forms 
are very much abused; but being 
better advised, he recollects that 
this is one of England’s best _pri- 
vileges, this right to redress 
grievances, in more modern phrase, 
to obtain information from Govern- 
ment before granting supply. He 
sees a mild gentlemanly man in a 
grotesque costume, armed with a 
sword like a lath, but he does not 
smile, at least not in contempt, for 
the very name of Serjeant-at-Arms 
is suggestive of the hardly-won and 
rigidly-maintained privileges of the 
Commons; of struggles with the 
court on behalf of liberty ; of com- 
mitments to the Tower; in a word, 
of the material force which is at 
hand to enforce the rights of the 
people’s representatives. He sees 
lords and honourables upon the 
benches below, and he haife it as a 
consequence and memorial of that 
fusion of ranks by which the son of 
a peer becomes a commoner, and all 
ranks are bound together by a 
common interest. A message is 
brought down from the House of 
Lords, the respectful salutations 
made by the bearer of it to the 
Speaker provoke him not to ridicule, 
but to a comparison of the time 
when both Houses sat together, 
and the voice of the Commons was 
utterly lost in that of their acknow- 
ledged superiors —the Lords. 
Scarcely a quarter of an hour 
passes but his attention is arrested 
y some minute form, often trouble- 
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some, often tedious, often grotesque, 
but never omitted; and in its 
— performance he acknow- 
edges a profound wisdom, for he 
knows that easy as it is to laugh and 
be witty at the expense of ancient 
forms, these are notwithstanding 
the only limits by which popular 
discussion can be controlled, the 
only conditions under which a 
coe assembly has ever greatly 
ourished. He 1s aware that some 
of the greatest politicians* of con- 
tinental Europe delight to dwell 
upon these forms with all the energy 
of half envious admiration; poli- 
ticians who have learnt by expe- 
rience how hard, how impossible, it 
is to manage, or to create, popular 
assemblies without the safeguard of 
time-hallowed and deeply signifi- 
cant, though to a superficial 
observer unmeaning, forms; in a 
word, in the jealousy of ancient 
form, which hedges in and regulates 
but does not cramp a debate upon a 
modern Reform Bill, the educated 
or thoughtful observer perceives 
that careful clinging to the golden 
mean between permanence and 
progress, that attachment to histori- 
cal developmert, that readiness for 
reform, that abhorrence of revolu- 
tion, which has constituted the 
strength and greatness of England. 

This is the moral which St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel teaches: the Old and 
the New are bound up together ; so 
may they continue! The Palace 
of Westminster itself, standing as 
it does in close neighbourhood to 
the Abbey of Edward the Con- 
fessor, furnishes us with a symbol 
of conservative progress. The 
Tower of Queen Victoria looks 
down upon the Hall of William 
Rufus. 


* Such as Professor Dahlmann, of Bonn University. 
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‘TJ YPOCRISY,’ says the mo- 
ralist, ‘ig the homage which 
vice pays to virtue.’ The rogue is 
not usually zealous to proclaim him- 
self a rogue, nor the humbug to 
glory inbeing a humbug. The ma- 
nufacturer who, by eking out his 
broadcloth with devil’sdust, has 
made a rapid fortune, does not pub- 
lish his delinquency on Manchester 
Exchange. he beerseller, retired 
upon a comfortable independence 
to Colchicum Villa, does not an- 
nounce in the advertising columns 
of the Times—The Tapster’s Ma- 
nual ; or, How to Extract a Hogs- 
head from a Barrel of Beer. B 
Tapley Strychnine, Esq. The sake 
who, by long years of dexterity in 
illustrating the Code of Perquisites, 
has been enabled to spend in 
tranquillity the evening of her 
hitherto distracted life among the 
sibyls of her native village, does 
not risk losing the respect of her 
familiars by embodying her prac- 
tice and experience in a portable 
duodecimo, entitled Sops in the 
Pan; or, the Cook’s Vadecum: 
being a perfect System of Plunder 
made Easy. By Martha Drip- 
pings. No; each of these worthies 
is content to draw the veil over the 
past, and to affect the respectability 
to which their conscience tells them 
they have but a shadowy claim. 
Thanking their stars that they have 
escaped detection and disgrace, they 
make some amends by concealing 
from the general public ‘the arts 
which taught themselves to rise.’ 
Thoughtful to prevent the spread of 
a profligacy which spreads fast 
enough of itself, they leave us to go 
on believing in the combined vora- 
city and destructiveness of the cat— 
the purity of our beverages—the 
tenacity of our broadcloth; and 
well it is they do so. That we are 
swindled, we know; but how, we do 
not care to learn; preferring igno- 
rance of the process to seeing it me- 
thodized and reduced into easy les- 
sons for ready learners, in cheap 
shilling volumes. The greatest 
knave would wish to obtain credit 
for some shreds of honesty : he does 
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not therefore put himself into the 
confessional, except on compulsion ; 
nor, when he is there, do we find 
him making a merit of his villanies. 
The disclosures of picaroons and 
‘humbugs’ (for this, it seems, is the 
new name for what in ordinary ethics 
is considered a knave) have com- 
monly been extracted under the pres- 
sure of that involuntary penance 
which is the usual lot of such gentry. 
‘The devil is sick,’ and it suits him 
to be a saint for the time. Misfor- 
tune is a wonderful stimulant to the 
moral sense of your scamp, and, as 
he falters out his ptstin he 
adopts the penitential nee and 
whimpers a recognition of the beauty 
of that virtue which he vows hence- 
forth to cultivate. Your successful 
‘humbug’ has no call to be so com- 
municative. It is part of his ‘ hum- 
bug’ not to be found out. He has 
other pigeons to pluck, other kites 
to fly. Position and character are 
two of his chief implements, for they 
represent energy and integrity— 
often sorrily enough, Heaven knows! 
The world has, therefore, not found 
him hitherto trumpeting his own 
tricks, or writing himself down a 
rogue by such unmistakable signs 
that all the world must know him. 
The greater his success the closer 
his reserve, for he knows well the 
universal cutting that awaits the 
detection of even the wealthiest 
knave; and selfish interest, if not 
the sense of shame, will prevent an 
ordinary charlatan from openly pro- 
claiming the artifiees by which he 
has achieved his independence. 

It must be astrange taste, indeed, 
which leads a man to gibbet himself 
for contempt, and to court the rotten 
eggs and dead cats of a moral pillory. 
Strange, however, as it is, the phe- 
nomenon is presented in perfection 
in the person of Mr. Phineas Taylor 
Barnum, who having made an im- 
mense fortune by what he mildly 
terms ‘management,’ has, in the 
volume before us, made the public 
the confidant of the discreditable 
Not 
e tell his story without a 


‘ dodges’ by which he made it. 
only does : 
blush, but he is even proud of his 
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rascalities, and winds up a sickening 
tale of falsehood and duplicity by 
claiming credit to himself as ‘a 
mg benefactor, to an extent sel- 

om paralleled in the histories of 
professed and professional philan- 
thropists.’ As if the example of a 
success notoriously based on such 
shameful resources were not suf- 
ficiently pernicious, this ‘ prince of 
humbugs,’ as he rejoices to style 
himself, records for the edification 
of mankind a system of imposture, 
which has already found many fol- 
lowers, and will, no doubt, engender 
a prolific race of imitators, less able 
perhaps, but probably even less 
scrupulous, than their great proto- 
type. What is scarcely less sur- 
prising, the copyright of the book 
nas been competed for among the 
American publishers, and bought 
for fifteen thousand dollars, a price 
which couldonly be givenin doles re 
of an enormous sale, to scatter the 
moral poison it contains far and wide 
over the Transatlantic soil, already 
too fertile in that unscrupulous dex- 
terity which, in this country, as yet 
goes by a harsher name. It is no 
doubt in the hope of gathering some 
improvable hints in business from so 
skilful a manipulator that the Ame- 
ricans pay eagerly for being told 
how egregiously they have been 
fooled by their great showman. At 
all events, the fact that he has dared 
to publish such a book creates the 
strongest presumption that they will 
find little to condemn in the moral 
obliquity which speaks from its 
every page. In this country, we 
believe, no man would have had the 
effrontery to put his name to a work 
containing disclosures so disgrace- 
ful; neither would a publisher, out 
of Holywell-street, have been found 
to give five pounds for the copyright. 
But the notoriety of Barnum’s name 
has made it worth the while of those 
buccaneers of the press, the caterers 
of what is miscalled ‘ cheap litera- 
ture,” to reprint the book on this 
side of the Atlantic. We have, as 
usual, library editions, illustrated 
editions, and people's editions ; and 
every railway-station and book-stall 
is overrun with varieties in every 


form of The Autobiography of Phi- - 


neas Taylor Barnum. ‘The book 
will thus be widely cireulated, and, 
as usual, among those to whom it is 
most likely to : harm—the young, 
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and the weak in principle. They 
will find in it the story of a man 
who has traded throughout on the 
credulity of mankind by a system of 
organized deception. They will 
find that, while C announces him- 
self as an habitual reader of the 
Bible, and a lecturer on total absti- 
nence and social improvement, he 
considers any amount of falsehood 
justifiable which ‘ humbugs the pub- 
lic’ and puts money in his own 
purse. They will find that superior 
skill in practices of deceit, from 
which all good men warn their sons, 
has enabled him to amass an im- 
mense and rapid fortune ; and it is 
but too certain that the knowledge 
thus acquired will sink deep into 
many minds, and yield in time an 
abundant harvest of lying, scheming, 
and charlatanism. Where there is 
a lesson of baseness or trickery to be 
learned, the learners will always be 
numerous. Little need is there, in 
these days, for a Propaganda of im- 
posture. The disgrace and curse of 
our time is the absence of genuine- 
ness from our fabrics, our merchan- 
dize, our workmanship. Sham and 


shiftiness everywhere supply the 
place of sound materials and genuine 
work. We all know and suffer by 
it. No one however has hitherto 
ventured to glorify the system; 


but here we have a_ successful 
trader in things which were not 
what they professed to be, preaching 
unblushingly the evangile of ‘ hum- 
bug,’ and indoctrinating mankind in 
the system of delusion by which 
human faith or human credulity, 
call it which you will, may be im- 

osed on most thoroughly and most 
profitably. The book is an offence 
and a nuisance; and whatever the 
author’s countrymen may say of it, 
here at least it is well he should be 
told, in plain terms, what he is and 
where he stands, according to the 
laws of European society. 

Had any Tinglish writer drawn 
such sketches, as are presented in 
this book, of sections of the Ame- 
rican public, a howl of indignation 
would have saluted him from end to 
end of the States. Tarring and fea- 
thering would have been the mildest 
form of punishment for such a libel- 
ler—Lynching the only fitretribution 
for slanders so malignant. And yet 
not all the writers, from Trollope to 
Dickens, have presented Americans 
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in a more unlikeable or disreputable 
aspect than their countryman Bar- 
num. Nowhere does the universal 
adoration of the ‘almighty dollar’ 
appear more conspicuously as the 
prevailing taint of the national cha- 
racter, than in the pages of the book 
before us. It is the first lesson in- 
culcated on the infant Barnum by 
his religious parents ; it is the creed 
which sustains him in his lifelong 
efforts to ‘go-ahead’ of others equally 
sworn to the same faith ; it is the sum 
and substance of the life weltering 
around him, and the one great aim 
for which, to judge by his delinea- 
tions, the human soul was created. 
In it the nation, as Barnum pictures 
them, lives and moves and has its 
being. And oh! unkindest cut of 
all, when, with philosophical com- 
peer he leales back upon his 
iterary labours, and moralizes with 
the unction of a man who has a 
banker’s balance ample for his ut- 
most wants, Barnum,—he who, if 
ever man did, has acted on the 
maxim— 


——. Money, get money still, 
And then let virtue follow, if it will, 


reproaches his countrymen with 
‘the great defect in our American 
civilization—a severe and drudging 
practicalness—a sordid love of ac- 
quisition !’ The taunt may be just, 
but a growl at sedition would laos 
been more tolerable in the mouths 
of the Gracchi, than such a taunt 
from the ‘ prince of humbugs.’ 
Barnum, the son of a tailor and 
tavern-keeper, was born at Bethel, 
in Connecticut, in 1810. He tells 
us he was a coward from his child- 
hood, and is so still; that he always 
disliked work, and exercised his 
brain from the first in devising ex- 
cuses for avoiding his tasks. ‘Two 
admirable qualities at the founda- 
tion of a character—cowardice and 
falsehood. The superstructure is in 
accordance with the base. The 
story of his youth is graphically 
sketched. We have glimpses of bis 
peeite, who laa him (in 
honour of his own name of Phineas, 
which was given to the boy) with 
five acres of swamp, called Ivy 
Island. Besides this, ‘during the 
first seven years of my life, he 
crammed me with sugar, and loaded 
me with pennies, to buy raisins and 
eandies, which he always instructed 
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me to solicit from the store-keeper at 
the ‘ lowest cash price.’’ ‘My mo- 
ther, too,’ he tells us, ‘taught me 
to save my pennies, and I did so.’ 
Under such training, the young po- 
litical economist was prepared for 
that precocious development of the 
bump of acquisitiveness which in 
America is called ‘ cutting the eye- 
teeth.’ The boy Barnum reads his 
Bible habitually, attends church 
regularly, avoids drunkenness and 
profane swearing, and is taught to 
prove his love to God by loving his 
fellow-men. But such words as 
‘truth,’ ‘honesty,’ and ‘honour,’ seem 
to have been omitted from the Bethel 
catalogue of Christian virtues; and 
his love to his fellow-men was then, 
and is still, carefully subordinated to 
his love for himself. The arena in 
which Barnum’s business talents were 
first developed—a country barter- 
store—was just the place to stimu- 
late the genius of a youth so acute 
and so easy in his conscience. He © 
relates, with such triumphant gusto, 
how he swindled all the rustics for 
miles round—his aunt included—by 
a lottery, of which nearly all the 
prizes consisted of green bottles, 
that we have no doubt he thinks 
Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson, in the 
affair of Moses and the spectacles, 
acted strictly in accordance with 
the Yankee commercial code. In 
connexion with this incident, that 
‘reverend vice,’ his grandfather, ap- 
pears again upon the scene, patting 
on the back the early efforts of the 
young Iulus. ‘My grandfather en- 
joyed my lottery speculation very 
much, and seemed to agree with 
many others, who declared I was in- 
deed a chip of the old block. Ven- 
erable moralist! One thing is to be 
said—it was a case of ‘diamond cut 
diamond.’ Barnum’s customers were 
nearly all as great ‘humbugs’ as 
himself. What a picture have we 
of rural virtue in the following pas- 
sage ! 


Many of our customers were hatters, 
and we took hats in payment for goods, 
The large manufacturers generally dealt 
pretty fairly by us, but some of the 
smaller fry occasionally shaved us pro- 
digiously. There probably is no trade 
in which there can be more cheating 
than in hats. If a hat was damaged 
‘in colouring,’ or otherwise, perhaps by 
a cut of half a foot in length, it was 
sure to be patched up, smoothed over, 
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and sent to the store. Among the furs 
used for the nap of hats in those days, 
were beaver, Russia, nutria, otter, 
coney, muskrat, &c. &c. The best fur 
was otter, the poorest was coney. 

The hatters mixed their inferior furs 
with a little of their best, and sold us 
the hats for ‘otter.’ We in return 
mixed our sugars, teas, and liquors, and 
gave them the most valuable names. It 
was ‘dog eat dog’—‘tit for tat.’ Our 
cottons were sold for wool, our wool and 
cotton for silk and linen ; in fact, nearly 
every thing was different from what it 
was represented. The customers cheated 
us in their fabrics; we cheated the cus- 
tomers with our goods. Each party 
expected to be cheated, if it was possible. 
Our eyes, and not our ears, had to be 
our masters. Ourcalicoes were all ‘fast 
colours,’ according to our representa- 
tions, and the colours would generally 
run ‘fast’ enough and show them a tub 
of soap-suds. Our ground coffee was as 
good as burned peas, beans, and corn 
could make, and our ginger was tole- 
rable, considering the price of corn 
meal. The ‘tricks of trade’ were nume- 
rous. If ‘a pedlar’ wanted to trade 
with us for a box of beaver hats worth 
sixty dollars per dozen, he was sure to 
obtain a box of ‘coneys’ which were 
dear at fifteen dollars per dozen. If we 
took our pay in clocks, warranted to 
keep good time, the chances were that 
they were no better than a chest of 
drawers for that purpose—that they 
were like Pindar’s razors, ‘made to sell,’ 
and if half the number of wheels neces- 
sary to form a clock could be found with- 
in the case, it was as lucky as extra- 
ordinary. 

Such a school would ‘ cut eye-teeth,’ 
but if it did not cut conscience, morals, 
and integrity all up by the roots, it 
would be because the scholars quit be- 
fore their education was completed! 


A conclusion in which Barnum’s 
readers must entirely agree, with this 
additional remark, that although he 
left the school early, the most exact- 
ing mustadmit that his education was 
complete. Mercantile life however 
was too laborious for the young ad- 
venturer’s tastes, and its returns too 
slow. So, after one or two experi- 
ments in trade, he renounced it, 
first to become a dealer in lottery 
tickets, and afterwards a travelling 
showman. In the first of the capa- 
cities, he began to utilize the powers 


of the press, to which, as he more’ 


than once tells us, ‘more than to 
any other cause, I am indebted for 
my success in life.’ But a larger 
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scope for his abilities presented it- 
self in 1835, when he purchased, for 
1000 dollars, the interest of a less- 
dexterous showman in an old 
negress, called Joice Heth, whom 
her proprietor had been trying, with 
no very great success, to palm upon 
the public as Washington’s nurse, 
aged 161 years. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Barnum was himself the 
dupe of this outrageous imposture. 
He was much too sharp for that. 
But reading at a glance what a bril- 
liant prospect it afforded in skilful 
hands, he plunged into the specula- 
tion with the energy .and address 
which thenceforth distinguished all 
his enterprises. 


‘I engaged as an assistant in ex- 
hibiting ‘ Aunt Joice,’ Mr. Levi Ly- 
man. He was a lawyer by profes- 
sion, and had been practising in 
Penn Yan, N.Y. He was a shrewd, 
sociable, and somewhat indolent 
Yankee ;'—and as thoroughpaced 
a ‘ humbug’ as ever carried brass in 
his face, or Mr. Barnum does hin: no 
justice ;—‘ possessed a good know- 
aes of human nature ;'—how deli- 
cately is this put!—‘was polite, 
agreeable, could converse on most 
subjects, and was admirably caleu- 
lated to fill the position for which I 
engaged him. Lyman wrote a brief 
memoir of Joice, and sold it to visi- 
tors on his own account, at six cents 
per copy.’ Surely small enough a 
return for so gallant an inventor as 
lawyer Lyman. Itis Falstaff and 
Pistol— Didst thou not share, hadst 
thou not fifteenpence ?’ 


Of cofirse, adds Barnum, in carrying 
out my new vocation of showman, I 
spared no reasonable efforts to make it 
successful, J was aware of the great 
powers of the public press, and I used it 
to the extent of my ability. Ihad Joice’s 
portrait printed on innumerable bills, 
and also flooded the city with ‘posters’ 
setting forth the peculiar attractions 
which ‘the nurse of Washington’ pre- 
sented. 


Barnum’s use of ‘ the great powers 
of the public press’ consisted simply 
in writing puffs of his own wares in 
every possible variety of manner, 
artfully constructed to give the ap+ 

arance of their emanating from 

ifferent and independent quarters. 
In other words, he converted the 
journals into an immense organ of 
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deception. What strikes us in this 
country as strange, is, that he found 
in them a tool so ready to his hands. 
His ‘very particular friends,’ the 
editors who abetted him, must be 
supremely obliged to Barnum for 
turning king’s evidence, and brand- 
ing them as accomplices in the sys- 
tem of fraud by which he has fea- 
thered his nest. The Yankees swal- 
lowed the bait, and all the world 
rushed to see the hideous old im- 
postor, who, we are informed with 
all gravity, ‘loved to converse upon 
religious subjects, and frequently 
insisted on the attendance of clergy- 
men for that purpose.’ The ‘humbug’ 
was detected on the old woman’s 
death, when it appeared, upon dis- 
section, that her age did not pro- 
bably exceed eighty. It was ex- 
posed in one of the New York papers 
at the time; but the ever-ready 
Lyman, well named such, blunted 
the discovery, by getting another of 
the papers, no less an authority than 
the Emperor of Russia’s friend, Zhe 
New York Herald, to assert that 
Joice was not dead, but a totally 
different person, who had been 
brought forward by Barnum to be 
dissected. 


The story of Lyman, adds Barnum, 
has since been generally accredited as the 
true history of the old negress, and never, 
until the present writing, have I said or 
written a word by way of contradiction 
or correction. Newspaper and social 
controversy on the subject served my 
purpose as a ‘showman,’ by keeping my 
name before the public. 

Barnum tells us that he reads the 
Bible regularly, and that the Chris- 
tian religion is his comfort and his 
solace. He discourses, moreover, 
on morals like an Epictetus; but it 
obviously never crosses his mind for 
a moment, that this Joice Heth 
affair, from first to last, was a 
tissue of lies and swindling, of which 
the lowest mountebank might be 
ashamed, and of which an account 
must one day be rendered at a higher 
bar than man’s. It brought him 
dollars; and while that sanctified 
falsehood in his own eyes, he seems 
never to question that it will be his 
glory among the ‘acute’ nation to 
which he belongs. 

In Joice Heth, Barnum found an 
imposture already hatched. His next 
great ‘humbug,’ the Fejee Mer- 
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maid, was all his own. What coun- 
try fair for the last half century has 
wanted its mermaid—a hideous com- 
bination of fish and monkey, which 
scarcely escapes the detection of the 
most believing of boys, or the most 
gaping of chawbacons? These ar- 
ticles, we learn from Barnum, are 
manufactured wholesale in Japan. 
A pouty well-constructed speci- 
men was brought to Barnum in 
1842, by ‘ Moses Kimball, Esq., the 

opular proprietor of the Boston 

Museum,’ with a cock-and-bull story 
as to how it reached his hands. 

Not trusting my own acuteness on 
such matters, I requested my naturalist’s 
opinion of the genwineness of the animal. 
He replied that he could not conceive 
how it was manufactured; for he never 
knew a monkey with such peculiar teeth, 
arms, hands, &c., nor had he knowledge 
of a fish with such peculiar fins. 

‘Then why do you suppose it is ma- 
nufactured? I inquired. 

‘ Because I don’t believe in mermaids,’ 
replied the naturalist. 

‘ That is no reason atall,’ said I, ‘and 
therefore I'll believe in the mermaid, and 
hire it.’ 

This was the easiest part of the ex- 
periment. How to modify general in- 
credulity in the existence of mermaids, 
so far as to awaken curiosity to see and 
examine the specimen, was now the all- 
important question. Some extraordinary 
means must be resorted to, and I saw no 
better method than to ‘start the ball a- 
rolling’ at some distance from the centre 
of attraction. 

In due time a communication appeared 
in the New York Herald, dated and 
mailed in Montgomery, Ala., giving the 
news of the day, trade, the crops, poli- 
tical gossip, &c. and also an incidental 
paragraph about a certain Dr. Griffin, 
agent of the Lyceum of Natural History 
in London, recently from Pernambuco, 
who had in his possession a most remark- 
able curiosity, being nothing less than a 
veritable mermaid taken among the Fejee 
Islands, and preserved in China, where 
the Doctor had bought it at a high 
figure for the Lyceum of Natural His- 
tory. 

A week or ten days afterwards, a 
letter of similar tenor, dated and mailed 
in Charlestown, 8. C., varying of course 
in the items of local news, was published 
in another New York paper. 

This was followed by a third letter, 
dated and mailed in Washington City, 
published in still another New York 
paper—there being in addition the ex- 
pressed hope that the editors of the 
Empire City would beg a sight of the 
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extraordinary curiosity before Dr. Griffin 
took ship for England. 

A few days subsequently to the pub- 
lication of this thrice-repeated announce- 
ment, Mr. Lyman (who was my employé 
in the case of Joice Heth) was duly 
registered at one of the principal hotels 
in Philadelphia as Dr. Griffin of Per- 
nambuco for London. His gentlemanly, 
dignified, yet social manners and libe- 
rality gained him a fine reputation for a 
few days, and when he paid his bill one 
afternoon, preparatory to leaving for 
New York the next day, he expressed 
his thanks to the landlord for special 
attention and courtesy. ‘If you will 
step to my room,’ said Lyman, alias 
Griffin, ‘I will permit you to see some- 
thing that will surprise you.’ Where- 
upon the landlord was shown the most 
extraordinary curiosity in the world—a 
mermaid. He was so highly gratified 
and interested that he earnestly begged 
permission to introduce certain friends 
of his, including several editors, to view 
the wonderful specimen. 

‘ Although it is no interest of mine,’ 
said the curiosity-hunter, ‘the Lyceum 
of Natural History, of which I am 
agent, will not be injured by granting 
the courtesy you request.” And so an 
appointment was made for the evening. 

The result might easily be gathered 
from the editorial columns of the Phila- 
delphia papers a day or two subsequently 
to that interview with the mermaid. 
Suffice it to say, that the plan worked 
admirably, and the Philadelphia press 
aided the press of New York in awaken- 
ing a wide-reaching and increasing curi- 
osity to see the mermaid. 

I may as well confess that those three 
communications from the South were 
written by myself, and forwarded to 
friends of mine, with instructions respec- 
tively to mail them, each on the day of 
its date. This fact and the correspond- 
ing post-marks did much to prevent sus- 
picion of a hoax, and the New York 
editors thus unconsciously contributed 
to my arrangements for bringing the 
mermaid into public notice. 

Lyman then returned to New York 
with his precious treasure, and putting 
up at the Pacific Hotel in Greenwich- 
street as Dr. Griffin, it soon reached 
the ears of the wide-awake reporters for 
the press that the mermaid was in town. 
They called at the Pacific Hotel, and 
the polite agent of the British Lyceum 
of Natural History kindly permitted 
them to gratify their curiosity. The 
New York newspapers contained nu- 


merous reports of these examinations, - 


all of which were quite satisfactory. 
While his agent Lyman ‘was pre- 
paring public opinion on mermaids 
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at the Pacific Hotel,’ Barnum was 
busy with his usual machinery of 
wena cies, pamphlets, 
sters, and news r paragraphs. 
Mt last, when he thought the public 
was ‘thoroughly’ posted up ‘on the 
subject of mermaids,’ the exhibition 
was opened with an announcement 
that ‘ Mr. Griffin, recently arrived 
from Pernambuco,’ the present pro- 
rietor of the mermaid ‘for the 
yeeum of Natural History in Lon- 
don,’ had consented to its being ex- 
hibited for one week only. The 
New York public, ready ens as 
usual, ies like gudgeon to the 
bait, and were entertained by Ly- 
man, alias Griffin, ‘with curious 
accounts of his travels and adven- 
tures, and scientific harangues upon 
the works of nature in general, and 
mermaids in particular.’ Strangely 
enough, although he had been the 
exhibiter of Joice Heth, Lyman was 
not recognised, and he is dismissed in 
a note, which informs us that he soon 
afterwards ‘became a prominent 
Mormon, and removed to Nauvoo, 
where he died;’ fit climax to the 
eareer of a worthy possessing ‘ so 
good a knowledge of human nature.’ 
Barnum of course kept his con- 
nexion with the mermaid swindle a 
secret. Probably the remembrance 
of the Joice Heth business was still 
too recent; but he now quarters this 
successful piece of rascality on his 
scutcheon with a glow of satisfac- 
tion. Nay more, with that ‘eye to 
business’ which never sleeps, he 
closes his account of the deception 
by announcing, that on the rst of 
April next ‘it will again make its 
appearance in my American Mu- 
seum, New York, where it will re- 
main until January 1st, 1856. On 
the 2nd of January, 1856, the myste- 
rious lady-fish will again take up her 
old quarters under the guardianship 
of her owner, the Hon. Moses Kim- 
ball (he having recently been elected 
to the state senate, and thus acquired 
the title), and from that period the 
Fejee mermaid will be installed as a 
prominent and interesting fixture in 
the Boston Museum.’ Congress has 
reason to be proud of her senator, 
who no doubt has made it worth 
Barnum’s while to help him with 
this puff. 
Barnum’s boldness in seopiety 
seems to have risen with every fresh 
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effort of his genius. Even the epi- 
sodes among his humbugs show a 
daring all his own. One of these, 
the famous woolly horse, was almost 
too strong, however, even for Ame- 
rica. This animal, which was simply 
a freak of nature, a well-formed 
horse, without hair on his mane or 
tail, and with a coat of thick, fine, 
woolly hair, had been picked up by 
Barnum in Cincinnati, from some 
poor devil of ashowman, and stowed 
away in a barn, to wait ‘the riping 
of the time.’ 

The occasion at last occurred. Col. 
Fremont was lost among the snows of 
the Rocky Mountains. The public mind 
was excited. Serious apprehensions ex- 
isted that the intrepid soldier and en- 
gineer had fallen a victim to the rigours 
of a severe winter. At last the mail 
brought intelligence of his safety. The 
public heart beat quick with joy. Inow 
saw a chance for the woolly horse. 


The animal was accordingly con- 
veyed privately to New York, and 
carefully shut up. Barnum pro- 
ceeds. 

The next mail was said [here of course 
the powers of the press were brought 
into play once more] to have brought 
intelligence that Col. Fremont and his 
hardy band of warriors had, after a three 
days’ chase, succeeded in capturing, near 
the river Gila, a most extraordinary non- 
descript, which somewhat resembled a 
horse, but which had no mane nor tail, 
and was covered with a thick coat of 
wool. The account further added that 
the Colonel had sent this wonderful 
animal as a present to the U. 8. Quarter- 
master. 


Puffs, posters, transparencies, and 
woodcuts followed as usual, and Jo- 
nathan swallowed the bait whole, 
Colonel Fremont and his hardy band 
of warriors included. When how- 
ever Barnum sent the animal for 
exhibition to Washington, to try, 
in the beautiful slang of Columbia, 
‘if the wool could be puiled over the 
eyes of the politicians,’ his agent was 
arrested at the instance of Colonel 
Fremont’s father-in-law, Colonel 
Benton, for the swindling use of the 
colonel’s name. The proof failed in 
the absence of ‘the intrepid soldier 
and engineer,’ and the agent was 
released. Barnum’s commentary is 
exquisite :— 

The excitement which Col. Benton 
unconsciously produced added materially 
to the receipts for the succeeding few 
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days. But, always entertaining the great- 
est respect for ‘Old Bullion,’ and out of 
regard to his feelings, I ordered the 
horse back to Bridgport, where in due 
time he gave his last kick. 

Regard to his feelings! No, no! 
Barnum. This is too cool for even 
the ‘prince of humbugs.’ Admit 
at once that you had been a little too 
bold. The House of Correction had 
been escaped, but there is such a 
thing known in New York as the 
‘wild justice’ of an ‘everlasting 
cowhiding,’ and before that even 
your effrontery quailed. 

The first great cowp of our adven- 
ture> was Tom Thumb, on whom he 
had the good fortune to stumble 
about the end of 1842. Of course 
Barnum had recourse to falsehood 
in order to whet the public appetite 
for wonder. The child was only five 
years old, and an American. Bar- 
num ushered him to his compatriots 
as ‘General Tom Thumb, a dwarf 
of eleven years of age, just arrived 
from England.’ The mixture of a 
lie, says Bacon, doth ever add plea- 
sure. Barnum illustrates the doc- 
trine in a way to make the philoso- 
pher turn in his tomb. 

I took great pains, he says, with my 
diminutive prodigy, devoting many 
hours to that purpose, by day and night, 
and succeeded, because he had native 
talent, and an intense love of the ludi- 
crous. 


Poor little fellow! Let us hope 
his intense love of the ludicrous was 
not like his master’s, whose notions 
of a joke are inseparable, apparently, 
from the idea of somahely being 
outwitted by a lie. It was a bad 
start for the child, that his first 
lesson in life was how to indorse two 
of Barnum’s most outrageous false- 
hoods. His notions of the import- 
ance of truth could scarcely hers 
been, to use his own universal epi- 
thet, ‘first-rate ;’ but, from one of 
his patron’s anecdotes, the boy seems 
not to have lost, like him, all sense 
of the difference between truth and 
falsehood, however loose his prac- 
tice may be :— 


‘How old are you, General? asked 
one of his acquaintances, after his re- 
turn from England. 

‘As Mr. Barnum makes it out, I am 
fifteen,’ said the General, laughing, for 
he was aware that the inquirer knew his 
true age to be only nine. 
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What Barnum includes under the 
term ‘morals’ who shall say? but 
he assures us, that the General's 
‘morals in all respects are unobjec- 
tionable : I never knew the General 
to utter a profane or vulgar word in 
his life.’ Tt is to be hoped the little 
fellow has by this time learned the 
exact value of such a certificate from 
such a quarter. 

How Tom Thumb was received 
in this country every one knows. 
How we were ‘ humbugged’ Barnum 
now informs us in full detail. It is 
perhaps not the most creditable 
thing in the world to English good 
sense, that we ran after the little 
monstrosity as we did. Had we 
paid our shillings, and there an end, 
nobody could have had a word to 
say. The child was a curiosity, and 
an amusing one, when he happened 
to be in a good humour; and the 
sight of him was worth the money. 
But where were our brains, that 
from the palace to the kitchen every- 
one crowded after the puppet of a 
Yankee trickster, loading him with 

resents and with admiration, as if 

e had been a benefactor of all man- 
kind! One fool makes many, and 
Barnum knew well that the higher 
the rank, the greater the following. 
He at once attacked us in our weak 
a reverence for respecta- 

ility. Snobs as we are, we fell the 
easiest of preys. A house in Graf- 
ton-street, invitations of the nobility 
to private views, dinners with the 
American ambassador, were his first 
cards. But his grand trump was a 
command from the palace, and for 
this he mancuvred with fear and 
trembling. He might have spared 
his fears. Be it The Corsican 
Brothers, or General Tom Thumb, 
the passion of the Court for the 
higher orders of entertainment was 
sure to let no exhibition so intellec- 
tual escape its patronage. Tom was 
called to Court three times. Good 
Queen Adelaide took him on her 
knee, told him to be a good boy, and 
gave him a gold watch. F. M. the 
Duke of Wellington was ‘ chaffed’ 
by the well-tutoredurchin. States- 
men and fine ladies jostled with the 
mob to get a kiss of his chubby 
face. 
is my very particular friend,’ proud 
distinction! wrote a piece for him, 
in which, by the way, he acted, as 
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elever children always do, uncom- 
monly well. Punch wrote him up, 
and we have no doubt that Barnum 
used the powers of the press, wher- 
ever he could, to the best of his 
ability. The result was, that Tom’s 
father ‘acquired a handsome for- 
tune ;’ and Barnum of course had 
no reason to regret his first great 
experiment on European gullibility. 
The General is still, it seems, to the 
infinite credit of his parents, in 
Barnum’s pay, and has travelled for 
the last four years as one of the 
attractions of ‘Barnum’s Great 
Asiatic Caravan, Museum, and Me- 
nagerie.’ 

The Tom Thumb fever had 
scarcely cooled in England, when 
the Jenny Lind mania began. How 
that mania was fostered, and whether 
by the arts which Barnum after- 
wards practised in America on a 
larger scale, we are not likely ever 
to learn. Certain it is, that no re- 
putation in our days was ever so 
unduly inflated. - The whole arts of 
eulogy were exhausted. Not only 
was Jenny the greatest singer and 
actress of her time, but she was the 
pattern of private virtue, the ex- 
emplar of public munificence. 
Wherever we turned, her charities 
met us. It mattered not whether 
the donation was five pounds or five 
hundred, all found their way into 
the public prints. The profane 
weld were awed, bishops féted the 
liberal Swede, Exeter Hall yearned 
after her, any price was paid to hear 
her sing, and, if people did not like 
her acting, they could at least not 
gainsay her goodness and charity. 
True, other members of her profes- 
sion were good: and, taking their 
relative incomes into account, were 
= as charitable, but somehow 
their virtues blushed unseen. Their 
charities were administered more 
apostolically, and the world was 
none the wiser for them; so they 
dropped into the shade, and Jenny, 
nothing but Jenny, would be listened 
to. The reaction which followed 
this frenzy has closed one opera 
house, oak is likely to lead to the 
extinction of another. Moreover, 
the system of puffery and ‘hum- 
bug’ by which her reputation was 
bolstered up, has shaken the public 
faith in those to whom it looks as 
directors of its tastes, and the merits 
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of a true artist will now find greater 
difficulty than before in making their 
way with the public. When Bar- 
num took up the mania, and trans- 
ferred it to the other side of the 
Atlantic, the veil began to fall from 
our eyes, and the British public soon 
became heartily ashamed of its own 
credulity—a feeling which this book 
will deepen: for it indicates that we 
have been the victims, to some ex- 
tent, of the system which he after- 
wards elaborated so effectively in 
America. Of all his schemes this, 
the most extensive, was at the 
same time the most disgraceful, for 
it was based not upon the merits, 
undoubtedly very high, of Jenny 
Lind as a singer, but upon the per- 
version of her ostentatiously chari- 
table disposition to purposes of delu- 
sion and the most sordid selfishness. 

It would be unjust to suppose that 
Madame Goldschmidt was cognisant 
of the principle on which Barnum’s 
speculation with her was based. 
Bat it is impossible to read his ac- 
count of the transaction, and acquit 
her of blame. She had been well 
warned, as he himself tells us, of the 
character of the man, and she must 
have known that the enormous terms 
offered to her could never be reim- 
bursed by any returns to be pro- 
cured through the legitimate display 
of her professional ability. Let it 
not be said, that she was not bound 
to inquire how Barnum was to repay 
himself. When aman offers 30,000/. 
for 150 concerts, or 200l. a concert, 
besides the expenses of a secretary, 
companion, servants, carriages, and 
travelling, it is time to ascertain 
how he proposes to make the enter- 
prise pay. There is something more 
om to a true artist than gold. 

ame has no value for him, unless 
he rises to it ‘by open means;’ 
fortune, however great, will never 
compensate him for the loss of self- 
respect. If neither are to be achieved 
by legitimate means, he will want 
them, rather than court them by 
those that are indirect or base. All 
he asks is a fair arena, and he leaves 
his genius to do the rest. He will 
neither himself trade for popularity 
upon false excitements, nor allow 
others to trade on them for his ad- 
vantage. When, therefore, Jenny 
Lind, as Barnum tells us, was warned 
against engaging with him by assu- 
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rances that he ‘was a humbug and 
& showman, and that, for the sake 
of making money by the speculation, 
he would not scruple to put her in 
a box and exhibit her through the 
country at twenty-five cents a head,’ 
she must have known that his hopes 
of making good the enormous terms 
he offered rested on plans for stimu- 
lating — curiosity, which could 
not be legitimate, and could scarcely 
fail to compromise her position. Bar- 
num makes no secret now, and he 
made none then, as to what was his 
game. Had she sung more divinely 
than Saint Cecilia, he could not have 
made such an engagement with 
Jenny Lind as he did, if her pro- 
fessional abilities had been the only 
source of interest. 


I may here as well state, he says, that 
although I relied prominently upon 
Jenny Lind’s reputation as a great 
musical artiste, I also took largely into 
my estimate of her success with all 
classes of the American public, her cha- 
racter for extraordinary benevolence and 
generosity. Without this peculiarity in 
her disposition I never would have dared 
to make the engagement which I did, as 
I felt sure that there were multitudes of 
individuals in America who would be 


prompted to aitend her concerts by this 
feeling alone. 


The book before us shows that 
Barnum was no stranger to the use 
of this lever upon the public gulli- 
bility. On an occasion where two 
jugglers in his pay got up a pre- 
tended contest of skill in the nature 
of what among prize-fighters is 
known as a ‘cross,’ he tells us he 
made one of these worthies adver- 
tise that, if he won the stakes, a 
portion should be disbursed for 
charitable purposes. This crammed 
the house; and in precisely the 
same way did Barnum se to make 
the Americans rush to hear Jenny 
Lind, not because of her singing, 
but because of her charities. e 
tells us that when he engaged her, 
her name was scarcely known in the 
States, and it is plain she might 
have been as bad a singer as she 
was a good one, and the Ame- 
rican public would never have found 
out the difference; but so skilfully 
had he worked his machinery of 
gg and paragraphs, so widely had 

is agents ‘prepared the public 
mind’ for cutuationn by proces- 
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sions, triumphal arches, serenades, 
and similar artifices, that his utmost 
anticipations were outstripped, and 
Jenny closed her engagement with 
him at the ninety -fifth concert, 
having netted about 370l. by every 
concert, while his own gross re- 
ceipts for the whole were upwards 
of 107,000. Through what a 
wretched slough of mountebankery 
and humbug the lady must have 
been dragged to accomplish this 
result, this book makes painfully 
apparent. Though she seems to 
have rebelled utterly at last, she 
could scarcely complain, for if not 
in terms, assuredly in essence, it 
was in her bond with Barnum. If 
she ever felt a glow of triumph in 
her success in America, how cruelly 
must it be dashed when she reads 
in these revelations of her ‘ show- 
man,’ how hollow was her fame, 
how base the artifices used to excite 
an utterly spurious enthusiasm. It 
can scarcely be gratifying to Madame 
Goldschmidt or her friends to find 
her depicted in terms of affectionate 
intimacy with a man of Barnum’s 
stamp; and doubtless she has long 
ere now bitterly regretted the hour 
when she —‘ sustained by an un- 
faltering trust in coin,’ to use the 
words of a clever squib quoted by 
Barnum—placed herself in his aii 
to be used for gulling the public 
according to his system. It is not, 
we fear, to herself alone that Ma- 
dame Goldschmidt has done an in- 
jury. She has made a fortune at 
all events, though at some sacrifice 
of position and character. But 
what has been the result to other 
members of that profession to which 
she owed both position and fortune ? 
In this country, the false enthu- 
siasm has deadened us to the appre- 
ciation of equal, and, in some re- 
spects, greater excellence. People’s 
yurses and patience were both ex- 
cttoted. Ashamed of a false en- 
thusiasm, they will not be tempted 
into one that is real. In America 
the same thing, we learn, has oc- 
curred, but to a greater degree. 

Jonathan, determined not to be 
taken in a second time, will not go 
to hear any other notability, and 
singers and actors like Grisi and 
Mario perform to comparatively 
empty benches. Nor is it the indi- 
vidual artists only who suffer,—the 


Barnum. 


_the public prints. 
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cause of art, and the public taste, 
which would be elevated by the study 
of real power and high accomplish- 
ment, are likewise damaged. Thus, 
contemptible as they are in them- 
selves, the ‘dodges’ of a sordid 
adventurer like Barnum have a 
widely pernicious influence in the 
department of art alone, irrespective 
of the noxious effect upon public 
morals generally of such successful 
imposture. 

Noxious the example has been 
and is, even with ourselves. We 
have recently seen the whole re- 
sources of Barnumism, the puffs, 
the paragraphs, the portraits, the 
charities, the public testimonials, 
played off to beget a reputation for 
an actor as a great tragedian, whose 
attainments, as they often failed to 
carry him through the syntax, were 
not likely to help him to the spirit 
of his part. The very same man, 
who was barely endured in minor 
theatres, all at once, under the var- 
nish and furbishing of organized 
puffery, becomes, by the patent of 
his Barnum, ‘ the greatest of British 
tragedians,’ and fills ‘the national 
theatre.’ Who pulled the strings 
in this case? One of Barnum’s 
agents, mentioned with honour in 
the book before us, who, having 
learned the art and mystery of his 
master, probably thought a little 
practice on his own account might 
not be unprofitable. But how comes 
it that a large portion of our press 
played into his hands? Or how 
comes it that the whole trick of the 
system was not trodden down? 
Dupes or accomplices, the fact is 
certain, that many of our journals 
were used, in the instance in ques- 
tion, in the only way Barnum thinks 
the press ought to be used. 

How far is this state of things to 
go? Until all true artists and ho- 
nest men are driven from a profes- 
sion where only impudence and 
charlatanerie shall be able to carry 
off the prizes—for to this pass things 
are rapidly verging. Let us look to 
our sheckenn and to our concert- 
rooms, and contrast what we find 
there with what we read of them in 
Who goes to see 
a play now, or to hear a singer, with 
any confidence that he will find the 
fulfilment of the evening realize the 
promise ofthe morning paper? Are 
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not the chances ten to one, that the 
only gleam of satisfaction will be 
afforded by something which the 
critics have passed over in silence, 
and that where they have most ap- 

lauded accomplishment, the greatest 
incapacity will be shown? Why is 
this? Can it be, that ‘ Barnumism’ 
has been spreading silently and 
widely among us, and that in the 
domain of art the pitiable trickeries 
of the showman are taking the place 
of painstaking endeavour and con- 
scientious work? It is difficult to 
observe what is daily passing under 
our eyes, taken in connexion with 
the disclosures of this book, and not 
feel a suspicion that this is only 
too possibly the case. If this be so, 
disgraceful as they are, Barnum’s 
revelations may not be without their 
advantage. We are at least put 
upon our guard against the system. 
Placards may henceforth stun us 
with their sesquipedalian letters in 
vain; in vain may the praises of 
genius re-echo from paragraph and 
‘poster.’ ‘ Barnumism’ all, we shall 
say, and pass unheeding by. At 
present, the ruinous fruits of the 
system press more heavily upon the 
genuine artist than upon the flashy 
pretender. But in time the evil 
must work its cure. When our 
theatres become more deserted than 
they are, and our concert-rooms 
more blank—as, under the existing 
state of things, will certainly be the 
case—it will no longer be worth the 
while of adventurers to speculate in 
them, and we may hope to see edu- 
cation and character once more dis- 
tinguish the directors of our higher 
classes of entertainments. The press, 
having lost its power for evil, may 
then begin to think of exercising it 
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for good. There is another possible 
contingency, and that is, that our 
public amusements, the drama espe- 
cially, may degenerate into hopeless 
and irretrievable ruin. If such 
shall be the case, not the least 
important of the causes of the de- 
cline will be the practice of frauds 
upon public faith akin to those on 
which Barnum has reared his for- 
tune, and to the connivance, at least, 
of a large body of the press at a 
system which substitutes falsehood 
for reality, and impudent pretension 
for hardly-earned attainment. We 
will not believe that the British 
press can sink, like that of America, 
into the facile accomplices of men 
like Barnum; but in literature, in 
art, in music, in the drama, it too 
often, from carelessness or incapa- 
city, acts in the interests of humbugs 
and incapables, to the neglect and 
discouragement of worth and indus- 
try. In all these matters its tone is 
low, if not corrupt; and of this its 
very reception of Barnum’s revela- 
tions is unhappily a proof. Witha 
few honourable exceptions, they have 
been treated gently, often with com- 
mendation ;* and this, too, although 
with these confessions of a lifetime 
of lying and fraud, are mingled, 
as a stronger incentive to disgust, 
the morals of a Nym and the piet 
of a Pistol. One might almost think 
it had become a creed with our cri- 
tics, that there are but two classes 
of men in the world, the outwitters 
and the outwitted—that the former 
are the best off here, and that it is 
of no consequence what becomes of 
either hereafter. Such is the faith 
of Barnum. Who will follow the 
Mahomet of humbug ? 


* Will it be believed that Zhe Church of England Quarterly Review for last 
month writes of Barnum’s book in these terms — 

‘With regard to the Life of Mr. Barnum, we consider it the most amusing 
book that has appeared since the personal sketches of Sir Jonah Barrington. Much 
may be learned from it concerning life in America; and it is to the credit of 
Mr. Barnum that he not only speaks respectfully at all times of religion, but even, 
in the midst of his somewhat wild life, to have been always to a considerable extent 


under its influence. 
who read it will be well entertained.’ 


He will gain much in general estimation by his book, and all 
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HINCHBROOK. 


Cuapter I.—ToroGRAPHICAL. 


i is a fresh summer afternoon; 
although it is June the air is in- 
vigorating as well as warm ; and we 
are in one of the most fertile and 
richly wooded of England’s midland 
counties. 

Besides ourselves, who are an in- 
visible multitude, travelling amid 
the dust his steed raises from the 
narrow and closely-fenced lanes of 
the district, is a simple-hearted in- 
nocent gentleman, making holiday, 
with no small amount of satisfaction 
at his success in the undertaking, 
and with no inconsiderable degree 
of toil also. Men work hard for 
worse things than enjoyment ; it is 
refreshing to see them strive for so 
good an object. 

His steed is ashambling fat Shet- 
land pony, strong enough to carry a 
giant, and awkward in proportion as 
it is strong. The season of the year 
does not permit it to have a very 
long coat, but the texture of its 
zephyr garment leads one to infer 
that its winter jacket is by no means 
a slight covering. Its mane is as 
rough as a bear’s skin is to the 
sight, but far less soft to the touch ; 
and the coarse long hairs on its fet- 
locks and upwards make its legs 
look like magnified flute-brushes. 

The rider, a blithe-hearted clerk 
escaped from a City office, with a 
bald head and weakly-developed 
whiskers, is seated on a capacious 
saddle, with leathern bulwarks rising 
fore and aft. A small portmanteau 
on the pummel contains two clean 
shirts, shaving tackle, a cunning 
preparation to stimulate the growth 
of hair, and certain other articles for 
the toilet known only to men, 
having been hitherto safely guarded 
from the most vigilant female cu- 
riosity. A larger case, attached to 
the clumsy crupper and the back of 
the saddle, contains boxes of artifi- 
cial flies, lines, floats, and other fish- 
ing gear ; also a sandwich-box, a box 
of water-colour paints, and a stock 
of paint-brushes and pencils. 

n the top of this valise is fas- 
tened a hehdhinabenk. 

Clearly the gentleman is a knight 
of the pencil, in search of the pictu- 
resque and of harmless adventure. 


Just as we come upon our unob- 
jectionable hero he has ascended an 
acclivity of the high road, on either 
side of which are dark shrubs, 
crowned by high trees; and now 
before him he beholds a view bright 
and lovely enough to reward any 
one for miles of slow travel on the 
back of a lazy pony. 

The road, hora and smooth, runs 
through a gracefully undulating 
park, of spacious dimensions. 
Straight before him is the western 
sky, already tinted with evening ro- 
seate. On his left lies an extent of 
soft fresh verdure, varied with an- 
cient and well-grown oaks. On his 
right the ground descends with a 
broken sweep to a wide and glassy 
lake. On the other side of the water 
the park rises for two or three hun- 
dod yards, to the point where com- 
mences the table of the enclosure. 
The summit of this elevation, at a 
point where the chesnut and lime- 
avenues meet together from all 
directions, is the site of an old man- 
sion, which is irregular in every- 
thing except its south front, a 
straight wall of red brick, rising 
into three high gables, and with 
capacious Elizabethan windows. 

At the corner, joining the south 
and west fronts, is a tower, twenty 
feet higher than the rest of the 
building, of grey stone, which is en- 
tered by an arch, of age and style 
corresponding to the rest of the 
erection. It is the principal en- 
trance of the mansion. 

On the tower, floating on the 
light breeze is a crimson flag, on 
which are emblazoned the arms of 
the owner of the fair domain. 

Midway between the water and 
the house is a clump of majestic firs 
and old English poplars, in the fo- 
liage of which are innumerable 
rooks, whose cawing makes the soft 
air fluctuate with a drowsy music. 

The knight of the picturesque 
checks his nag’s shufif g amble, 
with an exclamation of grateful sur- 
prise. He takes a quick glance at 
the picture—the deer, the swans 
and fowl on the lake, and the ivy- 
covered church at the west end of 
the water in a valley of the park— 
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and in another minute he snatches 
from his pocket a telescope, and 
with it deliberately surveys the 
country. ‘ Beautiful! the lawn 
immediately round the palace as 
smooth as a Kidderminster carpet ; 
and there by the side of the four ce- 
dars, two ladies, and a gentleman, 
with no covering to his grey hairs, 
walking in the enjoyment of the 
evening cool, and the perfume of 
their brilliant flowers !’ 

This comment made, the knight, 
by chucking up his bridle sharply, 
instigates his pony to move on again, 
which it does, with its eyes fixed on 
the road with an air of stolid indif- 
ference to the objects of our admi- 
ration. 

‘Trespass or no trespass,’ says 
the knight to himself, after riding 
awhile in silence, ‘ I mean to avai 
myself of this break in the park 
fence, and turn from the dusty 
highway to the green turf. At 
yonder corner I shall surely find a 
means of exit near the churchyard. 
And if I have to retrace my steps, 
the inspection of the church will re- 
pay me for journeying outof my way.’ 

In conformity with this resolu- 
tion he makes his pony scramble up 
the bank, under cover of which the 
demolished rails ought to run, and 
crosses the park, beneath the branch- 
ing canopy of many a noble tree, to 
the deaeh at the end of the lake. 

Arrived at the churchyard fence 
he dismounts, secures his pony by 
the bridle-rein to the wicket, and 
enters the sacred precinct. 

The harsh grating of a spade upon 
earth attracts his attention, and 
looking round in the direction of the 
noise, Le sees a man fas ing the 
last still home of some poor child of 
clay. 

The grave-digger keeps industri- 
ously to his work, to all appearance 
thinking of nothing else. On the 
stones he turns up he does not 
moralise ; nor, if it be his chance to 
exhume the skull of a departed 
comrade, does he, like one of his 
profession known to classic fame, 
recognise the chapless bones with 
wonderful sagacity. 

An inquiry however makes him 
desist from his toil and enter into 
conversation. 

‘What's the name of this place, 
my friend ?’ 
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‘Hinchbrook,’ he makes laconic 
reply, giving a rustic stare of sur- 
prise, a3 he stands in a four-feet- 
deep pit, and wipes his moist brow 
with a dirty hand. 

‘And the great house here is 
Hinchbrook Hall?’ the knight in- 
quires. He is a man of trained 
mind, and argues according to rule. 

‘No, it isn’t.’ 

He finds himself not so clever a 
man as he thought, and is reduced 
once more to ask for information. 

‘Hinchbrook,’ the grave-digger 
again makes answer. 

‘Ah, I see; the parish is called 
Hinchbrook, and the house Hinch- 
brook, and this is Hinchbrook 
church, eh?’ 

‘If you know all about it, what’s 
the good of my telling you ?’ 

The knight is cancel foiled by 
this crustiness of demeanour; but a 
request to see the interior of the 
church, and the presentation of a 
gratuity, change the appearance of 
things. The knight shows his 
golden (I mean silver) credentials, 
and the sexton renders him due 
honour. 

The church, and all inside it, are 
discussed ; and then the guide, be- 
coming loquacious, speaks of the 
house, its history, its owners past 
and present, and their history, in 
such manner as becomes his genius. 
The following is a sample :— 

‘Some say as how the Lowes 
have been here ever since there 
were any folks here; but I say it’s 
ignorance and downright infidel 
talk to say so: for ever is along time, 7 
and more than any man can answer 
for of his own power; and if it ain’t 
of his own power, why then what 
can he hope to meet with when he 
is put underground. But still there 
can’t be no doubt whatsomever, but 
they have been fixed here —— 
anyone can tell now-a-days. Why, 
when I was a boy, no higher than 
my spade, I have heard my grand- 
father, who had been ey 
here for sixty years, tell he had 
heard his grandfather make talk as 
how it wasn’t known where the 
Lowes came from, nor never would 
be, no more than it will be where 
they go to, till the day of judgment. 
Ah, sir, a rare race they have been 
in their day ; a rum un was the old 
squire, the grandfather of the -pre- 
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sent one who married—lor! who 
did he marry? I quite forget the 
name, but it was a lady, though 
what's the good of my telling what 

ou must have known without, it is 

eyond me to say. But still it 
didn’t no how fit the old gentleman, 
he wasn’t an old gentleman then, 
but a young un; in fact, just the 
reverse, and warm-blooded as young 
uns will be, to be put off so. So he 
went straight to the captain—the 
Lowes allus du go straight, none of 
*em ever went side’ards as I ever 
heard of—and they had words, and 
worked each other into ill blood, 
so they fought it out across the 
dinner-table, tossing up for first 
shot. Well, then, he got the toss, 
and having got it, shot him; and 
then, as a matter of in course, there 
being no one else in the way, they 
married.’ 

In this manner ‘ tradition’s simple 
tongue’ goes on rambling from story 
to story to the patient and amused 
hearer. 

By attentive listening, ingeniously 
fastening together stray sentences, 
and bold interpolations, the stranger 
obtains the rude outlines of many a 
romantic scene and many rash ad- 
ventures, which shadow out dimly a 
time-hallowed family that has lived 
out many troublous times, and reco- 
vered from many disastrous calami- 
ties, arising as much from faults 
within as enemies without—a line 
still extant, though shorn of a large 

rtion of its honours—alive though 
fallen. 

The concluding sentence of the 
sexton’s gossip and scandal is a 
volume by itself :— 

‘Ay, sir, they have been great 
ones on the earth, and merciful men 
too; but the fault of them all ever 
has been, and is still, being over 
fond of ‘shaking their elbows and 
lifting their hands to their lips!’’ 


Cuapter II. 
ARMITAGE LOWE, 


The last male possessor of Hinch- 
brook—hall and parish—obtained 
the estate through a long and noble 
ancestry. 
ence relating to the property shows 
it to have been a royal gift to the 
founder of the Lowe family. It had 
never been entailed, but had been 
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The first record in exist-.- 
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transmitted from owner to owner in 
unbroken succession, obediently to 
the venerable genealogical chart, 
without any artificial aid to keep 
its fair entirety intact. 

The county in which the estate is 
situated was, and is still, the acknow- 
ledged stronghold of some of Eng- 
land’s best Roman Catholic families. 
Every year is putting in new plan- 
tations of gentry of the established 
faith, and sees a new hall built that 
is lorded by a Protestant. But the 
old Catholic families, with the noble 
Earl of Maldon at their head, still 
retain the first position. Their 
mansions are the only places in the 
county worthy the name of man- 
sions, the modern erections of white 
brick being mere gew-gaw, plum- 
picker halls; their parks are ample, 
well wooded, and abounding with 
deer—the more recent inclosures 
are nothing more than plots of pas- 
ture-land, vilely utilitarian, fed close 
by cattle and other farm stock ; their 
high descent is an object of reverence 
throughout the land, whereas the 
new proprietors who have forced 
themselves into juxtaposition with 
the older dynasty are only the 
mushrooms of wealth, their very 
flunkies feel they condescend in 
holding service under such new- 
comes. 

In the days when no one above 
the rank of unassuming mediocrity 
dared show his head, not to say 
aspire to become a settler in the 
country, unless he belonged to the 
old faith, the Lowes were exempt 
from the persecution that followed 
renegades from the true church. 
They forsook the faith of their 
fathers, and were not only tolerated, 
but even cherished by their neigh- 
bours. Local tradition and family 
history show the cause of this to 
have been in the nature and object 
of the conversion of the powerful 
house. In those disturbed times, 
zealous Romanists often needed a 
friend at court, and Catholic priests 
often required the shelter of a here- 
tic’s roof. 

Thus the reformed Lowes conti- 
nued to be one of the old aristo- 
cracy, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage with them. When times be- 
came more tranquil, however, they 
did not retrace their steps, but per- 
severed in their politic plan. The 
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only result of this was that in a 
few generations they became in 
reality what they at first only feigned 
to be, alike charitable to one creed 
and lukewarm to the other. 

Armitage Lowe, at the time of 
our first visiting Hinchbrook on the 
back of an excursionist’s Shetland 
pony—a time somewhere between 
1825 and 1830, dating from the birth 
of our Lord—was an old though 
vigorous man. His height, in youth 
somewhat above six feet, was scarcely 
bowed by the weight of ennne-ael- 
four years. His features were aqui- 
line. His countenance was broad, 
truthful, and pervaded by a strik- 
ingly cordial and manly expression. 
The light eyes of the imposing old 
man were always bright with a sub- 
dued mirthfulness. His hair, white, 
and worn long, curled in ringlet- 
mimicking clusters over the high 
collar of his blue riding-coat. 

If you remarked in the lower 
features traces of sensuality, there 
was so unusual an amount of natural 
dignity in his whole bearing, you 
were willing to spare the censure, 
and not curtail your praise. 

In his younger days he had 
held a colonel’s commission in his 
Majesty’s service, and had seen ac- 
tive service in India and America. 
Upon succeeding to Hinchbrook he 
dropped the military character and 
title, but to the last he liked to be 
reminded of his former professional 
position, and identified himself with 
arms as colonel of the county yeo- 
manry corps. 

It was generally understood that 
Hinchbrook was mortgaged; and its 
owner was reported to be more or 
less pecuniarily involved according 
to the disposition of the speaker. 
Still his influence was not dimi- 
nished by this circumstance. On 
the occasion of a political meeting 
at Bentley, directly the Hinchbrook 
chariot, drawn by dark grey steeds, 
made its appearance before the 
town hall, the reporter of the 
Bentley Guardian—the great con- 
servative organ—a man gifted with 
an intelligence as acute as his pens, 
knew that the meeting was to be 
mentioned as attended ‘by our most 
powerful aristocracy.’ The pre- 
sence of Mrs. Lowe, and Helen, 
the lovely heiress of Hinchbrook, 
at a man ill at Bentley, which we 
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shall have occasion to mention here- 
after, gave tone to that entertain- 
ment for the next twenty years. The 
most violent of the new squire- 
archy mentioned Armiiage Lowe 
with admiration, and some have been 
known to declare ‘ That if Armitage 
Lowe had been the head of his party 
instead of that old noodle, Lord 
Maldon, by ! they would have 
changed their colours.’ 

Perhaps Armitage owed part of 
his popularity to his passion for 
field sports, which is a sure recom- 
mendation to the good will of coun- 
try gentlemen. 

Let it not be thought, however, 
that he was that thing—a man capa- 
ble of riding with the hounds and 
talking about horseflesh, but of 
nothing else. He was of a very 
different genus from the rollickin 
groom, jockey, blackguard lande 
oer known by dissipated 
armers and pothouse apothecaries 
as ‘one of the right sort "—a coarse 
vulgarian who turns his house once 
a week into a tavern for the recep- 
tion of all the beggars on horse- 
back the land can supply, ata hunt- 
breakfast or hunt-dinner. I have 
the scene before me as I write. A 
hundred or more horses of all kinds 
of breed and merit—hunters, screws, 
spavined jades with spur-torn hides, 
are led up and down on the turf be- 
fore Harewood Hall by an equal num- 
ber of tag-rag and bobtail; within, 
in the great dining-room, the hall, 
the drawing-rooms—‘ anything for 
room,’ says the generous host—are 
the guests, gorging, drinking, swear- 
ing, halloomg. Meanwhile my lady 
— perhaps a tender girl, matched 
to this lot by some proud family, in 
a room out of the way, quite out of 
the way, the more out of the way 
the more to her taste; she would 
take refuge in an attic, only then 
the servants would make observa- 
tions—sits trembling as she hears 
through the shaking walls her name 
uttered, and then Aer health drunk 
by the shouting rabble. Perhaps 
she hears her lord and master be- 
come vocalist, and then a musical 
sycophant burst out with a song 
about ‘a fine young English gen- 
tleman.’ Good heavens, to think 
that these scenes are going on daily 
in English homes, and the galleries 
at Hanwell not too full to admit 
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more occupants! At least, cr 
shame that the law does not c 
this marital cruelty. 

No! Armitage Lowe was no such 
man as this. He had failings, and 
some of them were of no trivial na- 
ture, but he was a gentleman in 
thought and action. e was more 
chivalric and unselfish by far than 
in declining life most men are whose 
prime has bese passed in self-indul- 
gence. In his amusements, with 
one exception, there was nothing of 
vice or vulgarity. The field that 
followed his dogs was composed of 
gentlemen of a rank fit for his com- 
panions. Many of them at this 
point of time recal the likeness of 
the master of the hunt, paying him 
the tribute of tender recollection. 
His high, courageous bay-horse— 
a creature made for greater work 
than cantering over the turf—equal 
to the sixteen stone of his master’s 
massive frame, his low hat with 
wide but unquakerish brim, his atti- 
tude, his cry, his loud acclamations 
of triumph when the sport was over, 
are none of them forgotten. But 
hearty humour, and zeal for his 
sport, never led the sportsman into 
the neighbourhood of unworthy 
associates. His whips and his 

amekeepers had perhaps more of 
is kindly consideration than his 
other retainers, but they were not 
his friends. 

While the sexton was giving his 
version of the many singular stories 
concerning the lords of Hinchbrook, 
past and present, which were afloat 
amongst the peasants of the adjoin- 
ing country, Armitage was enjoying 
hismagnum of claret, according to his 
daily wont, in his noble dining-room. 
The walls of the lofty and spacious 
apartment are of a dark wainscot, 
the sombreness of which is relieved 
by many portraits, some the work of 
old, all of celebrated artists. Rich 
crimson curtains hang above and 
beside the high windows through 
which the light comes, softened 
by approaching night but not yet 
dimmed to twilight. Across the 
apartment, at one end, is stretched 
a huge and antiquescreen of Chinese 
workmanship. The furniture is 
plain but massive, neither medieval 
nor of any recent fashion. 

On the table are the materials 
and appointments of a good dessert. 
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In a roomy arm-chair at one end of 
the table sits Armitage Low, his 
face slightly flushed with wine. 
Leaning upon his shoulder, and 
standing, is his only and darling 
child, Helen. Of the girl’s delicate 
arms one is placed round her father’s 
neck, the hand of the other is strok- 
ing his white locks with tenderness 
and pride. 

Apart from the father and 
daughter, at a distance of some two 
yards, is seated an elderly lady of 
grave aspect, but in other respects 
of no remarkable appearance. Dark 
dress, cap of decided whiteness, and 
absence of any kind of complexion, 
describe her. She is Armitage 
Lowe’s second wife and the mother 
of Helen, ‘ the mistress,’ moreover, 
‘of Hinchbrook,’ and she knows it. 

To say that Helen is the feminine 
likeness of her father, is to tell the 
truth, but by no means the whole. 
The same fine features, the same 
commanding brow, and the same 
high-toned expression appeared in 
the daughter, subdued and softened 
to harmonize with a girl’s slight, 
gentle countenance. But this is not 
all the change: her beauty has been 
infused with a subtle charm that 
can only be felt, has been made 
ethereal, spiritual. The old man 
feels this, and recognises it with an 
awe pervading his deep affection. 

To see in our tottering decay the 
recollection of our youthful beauty 
rise up in angelic guise, smiling 
through the mists of years, and pro- 
claimingitself the child of our bosom, 
must be more than a common appeal 
to affection ; and so Armitage ae 
found it. 

Helen’s hair was sunny golden. 
Her movements and attitudes of 
rest alike had that grace by nature, 
which in most of the fairest descend- 
ants of Eve is attained only by care- 
ful and persevering application of 
artificial means, and is then so 
lovely that we perforce call it natural. 
Her soft blue eyes were lighted with 
love for all, and the warm heart 
within, that caused that light, re- 
tained its warmth for all undi- 
minished, when it came to burn yet 


. more fiercely for the love of one. 


God bless thee, Helen; I saw thee 
in thy July hour of hope, and in thy 
bleak winter day of hopelessness, 
and in both thou wert lovely. 
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‘See, half your delight is done,’ 
the girl says with a laugh, as she 
raises the heavy claret jug and fills 
her sire’s glass to the brim. ‘ Now, 
don’t be grave, but break into the 
remainder.’ 

With this sally she gives him 
another kiss. 

Armitage takes a draught from 
the replenished glass, nodding his 
thanks to his Hebe. 

‘You can’t know that half my 
delight is done,’ he says in reply to 
her remark on the half-empty state 
of the wine-jug, ‘ for you have never 
counted the kisses you have given 
me ever since you were a little one, 
nor can yousay how many more I 
may live to have.’ 

Helen returns to her seat opposite 
her mother, and resumes the paint- 
ing a hand-screen. She sets to work 
very industriously on the tail of a 
superlatively - gorgeous peacock, 
standing at the foot of a tree in con- 
versation with the most turtleish of 
doves on a branch of the said tree. 

Mrs. Lowe is also occupied with 
some harmless fancy work. It was 
the fashion of that part of the world 
for ladies to be ever imitating the 
busy bee. 

Armitage for some minutes drinks 
his wine in silence. An observer 
would not fail to remark the quiet 
air of relish with which he takes his 
copious sip. He does not smack his 
lips, nor make any other ill-bred 
noise, but one can read in his face 
that he is discussing, internally, the 
merit of his enjoyment’s cause. 

‘ Don’t you want the summer and 
harvest over, Helen? It does not 
matter much to rich folks, who can 
leave home for amusement, what the 
seasons are; but to us poor people, 
who have to live in the country the 
whole year round, it is hard to be 
condemned to find our only sport in 
a garden and hothouse.’ 

‘I don’t agree with you, Patrie,— 
hunting is good fun, and I like to 
see the hounds on full cry as well 
as any one ; but I would not be de- 
prived of the summer. The foun- 
tain, the flowers, the garden pets, 
can be only really enjoyed in the 
warm weather; and as for riding, 
I like a canter on the Queen of 
Scots in the park by moonlight, or 
during the cool of the evening, quite 
as well as a furious gallop with the 
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hounds : they always get away from 
me in a few minutes, for I am too 
great a coward to leap.’ 

* Don’t you like balls, silly child ? 
Don’t you like dancing and singing 
with the great men, and the clever 
men, and the brilliant women of the 
great world; and when do we get 
these treats, save in the late autumn 
and winter P’ 

Helen’s enthusiasm was roused 
and won. ‘That I do! And we 
shall go again to Blaize Castle and 
Ringwood Abbey, shall we not? 
My Lord Belbridge will come of age 
in January, so of course Lord Mal- 
don will be down amongst us, in all 
his splendour !’ 

‘Ay, that he will! and Hinch- 
brook shall light up, too! That 
will be better than attending 
cricket-matches in the scorching 
sun, and going to fétes in the open 
air, that are always stopped by 
rain! And all the best and 
bravest of the gallants shall fall 
down before the heiress of Hinch- 
brook !’ 

Helen blushed slightly : she was 
accustomed to hear her father’s 
warm and unrestrained admiration. 

‘And she shall take pity on one 
of them,’ the old man went on ; ‘ for 
Helen must have some one able to 
protect her when her old father is 
gone.’ 

‘Bless me, papa,’ she answered, 
with a lively affectation of a spoilt 
child’s waywardness, an affectation, 
by the way, very like her natural 
manner : ‘ bless me, papa, don’t put 
such thoughts into my head: I am 
a little child, not old enough to 
think of such things ; it is only two 
years ago that I was at school at 
Bath. How would it become your 
daughter to fall in love before she 
came of age? Everyone would call 
her a precipitate little giddyhead, 
and say all kinds of shocking things. 
Fie! fie! for shame on you, Patric! 
Tf you will put wrong notions into 
my mind you must not be surprised 
if I set my cap at Doctor Jackson, 
next time he comes to cure your 
gout, or if I make love to the cu- 
rate.’ 

Something in this banter grated 
on the old man’s irritable temper. 

‘Well, sir, and why not fall in 
love with the doctor or the curate ? 
I must protest I don’t understand 
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the distinctions of society. Don’t 
you recollect Burns— 

Rank is but the guinea-stamp, 

Man’s the gold for a’ that ? 

Armitage filled his glass and emp- 
tied it rapidly. He felt the choler, 
which he rarely, if ever, displayed 
to his darling, rising within him, 
and to allay the inward ferment he 
had recourse to the goblet, pouring 
oil upon the flames. 

Helen continued—‘I don’t think 
there is any chance of my giving my 
hand to a footman; livery is so 
absurd—but a butler in plain 
clothes—’ 

*‘D—n—n!’ cried Armitage, turn- 
ing purple in the face with a rage 
Helen had little thought would be 
the effect of her folly. ‘Are you 
my daughter, the daughter of Ar- 
mitage Lowe, the heiress of Hinch- 
brook ? and do you speak thus with- 
out—confu—confu-fusion? Your 
uncle, my brother—ay, my brother, 
but I disowned him—disgraced his 
family, married a-a-daughter of a 
licensed victualler—and your words 
remind me of that!’ 

* Papa, dear, I did not mean to be 
80 foolish ; don’t be angry.’ 

But the storm was not to be 
quieted in an instant. Armitage 
stormed on; but directed his tor- 
rent on his brother, and not on the 
frightened Helen. 

‘He married her; ay, and more 
than that, took her cursed name 
upon himself; was called by the 
shopkeeper’s name for the sake of 
wa sold his honour for thirty 
thousand pounds, which—’ his fury 
seemed momentarily to increase— 
‘ perished with him ; thank God for 
that !’ 

‘True, sir, and he with them,’ 
Helen said, in a clear, gentle, and 
firm voice. The thrilling tones ar- 
rested her father’s rage like a ‘ peace, 
be still.’ ‘Oh, papa, let that story 
rest for ever; it matters not what 
name he died with, he has none now.’ 

Saying this, Helen rose and em- 
braced her father. 

‘Hush, child!’ he said, quite 
softened. ‘It is over now, my fool- 
ee forget it, darling.’ 

e closed his petition and sealed 
his pardon with a kiss; and said 
something, partly playful but very 
serious, about an old man’s inability 
to govern himself. 
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Helen returned to her seat, and 
in a few minutes was prattling awa 
again with admirable tact, dispel. 
ling the lingering embarrassment 
consequent on the hurricane. 

‘Oh, yes, sir, I will marry in good 
time, and you shall be proud of 
your son, your little one’s Seeiendl. 
But he sha’n’t be a common, every- 
day kind of grandee. A siauple 
countrified lord, let him have the 
oldest pedigree in the peerage, wont 
do for me. I must have an ima- 
ginative, brilliant hero of a man— 
just such an one as Amy Robsart 
gave her heart to, with a never- 
fading sash and star, and a tongue 
that talks poetry. He sha’n’t call 
me ‘Helen,’ or ‘ Helen, love,’ or ‘ my 
adorable Helen’; but when he ap- 
proaches and kisses the tip of my 
finger, he shall call me ‘lady fair’ 
and ‘lady mine.’’ 

‘You shall take your pick, and 
Tll be bound you wont make a 
fool’s choice. No one shall say I 
thrust my child into a distasteful 
marriage; I never have been a 
tyrant in anything, and I wont be in 
this,’ Armitage cried, triumphantly. 

His speech was hurried and be- 
coming indistinct; ‘an yont be i’ 
this,’ was the abbreviated form in 
which he made the concluding sen- 
tence. 

‘I think, though, after all, I'll 
have him, Patrie, in Charles the 
First or Second costume—a gallant 
dashing cavalier like Sir Simon 
Lowe up there over the door—with 
peaked hat and plume. Why don’t 
the men wear plumes now, I won- 
der ; can you tell me, papaP And 
he shall have a lace coat, scarlet and 
gold, or light blue and silver, with 
wide sleeves. I abominate the tight 
bandages of cloth men put their 
arms into now-a-days.’ 

‘Qui rue, my-y-y jeer,’ assented 
the father. 

Her ladyship on hearing this, 
looked up suddenly, and with an 
alarmed expression, from her in- 
scrutable embroidery. Up to this 
time she had taken no notice of 
anything her companions said or 
did ; but now, after glancing at. her 
husband, who was stretching out his 
hand to an untried decanter of light 
wine, she turned her pale face with 
an air of entreaty to Helen. 


Helen responded with a look 
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equally significant, and advanced to 
her father. 

‘Are you coming with me te the 
drawing-room, papa? There issome 
coffee there, and your poor little 
pet is dying for some ; wont you 
come and put the sugar in for her?’ 

Armitage smiled, or rather tried 
to smile, his acquiescence, and rose 
slowly from his seat as his daughter 
put her fragile arms round his huge 
frame, as though to support as well 
as caress him. Her head was in- 
clined forwards, and her face was 
turned upwards towardshis confused 
eyes. 

‘You do love your little pet?’ 
Helen said, inviting a kiss. 

He did not reply, but walked 
slowly on, with tottering step, in 
silence, giving himself up to the 
guidance of his good angel. The 
lady of the house followed in the 
rear. 

Alas! alas! you may well be 
shocked, reader. Daily this sad 
scene was acted in the old mansion 
of Hinchbrook. 

‘What a home fora girl! Poor 
unfortunate Helen. The pure thus 
to be polluted by the constant exhi- 
bition of a parent’s fault!’ I think 
I hear the moralist say. 

Good friend, have you never heard 
‘to the pure all things are pure?’ 
The rule, if you understand it, will 
apply even in this case. <A good, 
womanly child will have other sad 
instances of man’s depravity than 
the one here mentioned set before 
her eyes, and yet not have her sense 
of the beautiful blunted, or her holy 
love of goodness weakened. And 
this it is which saves her—the bad 
may be set before her eyes, but she 
wont examine it, she will barely 
look at it; she will close her lids, 
and turn away in voluntary dark- 
ness. An instinctive knowledge that 
something is near her not meet for 
inspection, makes her withdraw, and 
keeps her undefiled. Her unmedi- 
tated demeanour of self-respect de- 
fends her even against the most 
hideous and aggressive wickedness. 

Look at home, good friend, and 
see how this works. You don’t 
tipple, you are no glutton, you are 
an honourable man; but have you 
no moral debility patent to all who 
approach your hearth? Do you 
never quarrel with your wife when 
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your own sweet girls are present? 
Do you never lose your temper to 
your dependants P—exhibit an adu- 
latory spirit to your grand acquaint- 
ance and an arrogant one to your 
humbler friends? Is there nothing 
of this kind with which you can tax 
yourself? Look within; make ho- 
nest search. Who knows the human 
heart? Ay, but you know some- 
thing about yours. 

And you, my lady: why, this ve 
morning you were squabbling wit 
your girls because they do not kee 
up their music; and yet you sit a 
day long in your drawing-room, 
where your one piano is, and you 
wont have the noise of practising 
going on where you are ! i ave you, 
too, nothing of the snob in youP 
No, no; you are not one. 1 beg 
your pardon forthe hint ; that blush 
saves you. 

But are your children, my good 
friend, anything like so bad as your- 
self? Do they talk you over, mea- 
sure you, weigh you, find you want- 
ing, and despise you as a shamP 
Oh no, far from it. Don’t you dis- 
turb yourself with any such unplea- 
sant thoughts. Pious children cover 
the disgrace of their parents as the 
patriarch’s sons did their father’s 
shame; but they clothe it with a 
far more lovely veil, a very garb of 
glory, for which that garment we 
read of in the Scriptures is but a 
sorry metaphor. 


Cuapter III. 
HELEN LOWE 
At this time was on the point of 
concluding her nineteenth year— 
a lovely girl, trembling on the fuller 
and more dignified loveliness of 
womanhood. 

Already her beauty had become 
famous beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of her home. At the 
Christmas festivities at Lord Mal- 
don’s in the previous year she had 
won admirers who had proclaimed 
her praises far and wide. The belle 
of the county was toasted in many 
a region she had never visited, and 
by lovers she did not dream of. 
Young Pitt Fuzzborough, ensign in 
the Coldstream Guards, had con- 
ferred with certain favoured asso- 
ciates in the privacy of barrack- 
rooms, and over the luxurious fumes 
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of cigars, on a ‘demnition lovely 
creature — pawsitively a clipper.’ 
The House of Commons had her 
devoted poets. 

Helen’s individual experiences 
of life were few and simple, their 
field being, with a few exceptions, 
confined to her domestic circle. Two 
or three visits to London to see the 
world under the guidance of her 
father, a two years’ schooling at 
Bath for the sake of accomplish- 
ments, and a trip, the great 
event of her life, to Ireland and 
the North, formed the sum of her 
travels. 

But though a country girl, she 
was by no means deserving a charge 
of rusticity of style or manner. 
The society she had seen, though 
not varied, was in every respect 
essentially good; and in it she had 
always been a favourite, and from 
her childhood had moved with the 
ease and graceful self-possession 
pervading all around her. 

In thought, as well as action, she 
was singularly natural. The very 
childishness of manner and speech, 
which she was so fond of assuming, 
was a faithful picture of the life 
within. She enjoyed the privileges 
of a pet, and was equally pleased to 
accept them with the right grace. 
What reason had she for affectation ? 
What was there to suggest the 
advisability of unreality? What- 
ever she did was sure to meet the 
applause of all whose approval she 
cared for. Her father deemed her 
an angelic power, and toned his pa- 
ternal caresses with a respect 
partly reverential, partly chivilala, 
most amusing to watch ; her mother, 
if shedid not actively approve, tacitly 
admitted the justice of her husband's 
opinion. And is not this the only 
condition requisite for truth of 
bearing, sincerity of demeanour? 
Feel yourself perfectly secure of ap- 
plause, whatever you may do, and 
you spare yourself the trouble of 
meditating your deeds and question- 
ing the policy of obeying your im- 
pulses. Love of approbation is the 
mother of affectation; but Helen not 
- had approbation, but loved it, 
and yet remained as artless as when 


she prattled in the nursery. The 
reason was, that for her to get praise 
there was no hunting, no uncertain 
toil, no doubtful scheming; it was 
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lavished upon her, came unsought, 
and never failed. 

As she was the child of nature, so 
was she the child of intellectual 
modesty. Undue praise had not on 
her the effect of adulation, pro- 
bably because it was unvaried, and 
seated by no fickleness. It is the 
unkind hiss, either in the midst or 
after applause and the cries of bravo, 
that sets us human beings after 
searching and, as a consequence of 
searching, in nine cases out of ten, 
overrating our powers. . Compli- 
ments were to Helen as the air she 
breathed, amongst the natural and 
necessary pleasures of existence ; it 
had never struck her to inquire after 
their cause, she would as soon have 
vexed her brains about the source 
of the wind. She took them as 
they came, knew them well enough, 
but never dreamt of attributing them 
to her innate merit. I question 
whether she knew what merit meant; 
certainly she never thought whether 
she had any. 

To those who are in: the habit of 
searching their own minds, dividing 
and subdividing their emotions, dis- 
covering and creating laws of action, 
this may seem unnatural. The 
error however is with them; their 
habit has become a second nature. 

As an angel newly arrived in 
Paradise, passing in untried ecstacy 
through the scenes of fresh and 
ever-increasing loveliness—might be 
supposed to hasten on from delight 
to delight, incapable of any thought 
but that of its own exquisite happi- 
ness—as Adam, with rushing tides 
of gladness thrilling him with desire, 
behead for the first time on the 
virgin charms of the dear companion 
of his life—as we, each one of us, for 
some few blest moments feel when 
we taste a new delicious pleasure—so 

assed Helen through her present 
ife. The nearest approach she ever 
made to labouring for the causes 
of things was when struck more 
vividly than usual with some rich 
splendour of nature, she would 
question with incredulous joy if 
it could indeed be so, and mutely 
thank the Giver of all goodness 
before surrendering herself to the 
rising emotion. 

In youth we enjoy, in after-life 
we analyze enjoyment, too often 
having, for the subjects of our ob- 
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servations, only the withered me- 
mories of felicity, the faded sem- 
blances of flowers, once bright and 
aromatic. Indeed I question 
whether we ever philosophize on 
our feelings till we od ceased, or 
at least begun to cease, to feel. 
Health with keen appetite is never 
an epicure. Who would think of 
dissecting the living P 

A girl situated like Helen, passing 
her days in a home, and that home 
a quiet one, if she is fortunate 
enough to have a mother, and so 
unhappy as to have no sisters or 
near female friend, usually finds in 
her mother a tender companion, 
with whom she has unreserved con- 
fidence. But Mrs. Lowe was not a 
lady formed by nature to possess 
her child’s warmest affection, nor 
indeed to care much for it. 

She was past the middle point of 
an average life when he was 
united to her husband. Her child 
was the offspring of the autumn, 
or rather early winter of her days. 
In her time I doubt not she had 
been like other women before 
the advent of suffering and trial, 
from within or without, tender, 
gentle, and with a heart capable of 
giving and returning love. She had 
had her romance. Who, with grey 
hairs, has not had some experience 
capable of being pictured as oneP 
But its torch, however bright once, 
had fallen exhausted amongst its 
ashes, long before her marriage. 

Armitage knew it, knew that he 
was in the same position, and knew 
too that his bride elect was well 
aware what a dry waste his best 
affections were, at least when com- 
pared with the intense feeling with 
which he wooed and wedded his 
former wife. There was no decep- 
tion on either side—a worn disap- 
pointed woman, whose repining had 
the questionable merit of absence of 
concealment, but an honourable lady 
of fair descent, and a widower far 
advanced in life, and without a child, 
though he, in most other matters not 
prone to seek Divine aid, had long 
pores for one: these were, as the 
awyers say, ‘the two contracting 
parties.’ 

There is not much in such a union 
to excite general interest, but, to 
my mind, there is little deserving 
ridicule. ‘We are both of us too 
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old to love, we have seen the close 
of our heart’s best joy, so let us not 
feign a passion we are incapable of, 
but find, in tender companionship, 
what comfort we may between this 
late stage and the last one of all, 
without professing to have what we 
cannot care for!’ In some such 
manner my lord speaks. Where- 
fore should my lady’s delicacy be 
offended ? 

In the case before us neither 
~ had cause for dissatisfaction. 

Zach fulfilled his or her part of the 
agreement. The history of their 
mutual regard may be summed up 
thus—before marriage they had 
never loved each other, after mar- 
riage they at no time disliked one 
another. 

In the parental relation, however, 
Armitage was a finer spectacle than 
his wife. Words cannot tell his de- 
votion to Helen, the image of him- 
self, and, as he strangely fancied, the 
Hon & likeness of his first and only 

ove. 

Had she been a boy the sweetness 
of his affection would, in all proba- 
bility, have been the gall of hatred. 
Instead of meeting with songs, 
elastic mirthful companionship, re- 
verential care, and gentle caresses, 
his paternal duties would have been 
confined to discharging, or endea- 
vouring to discharge, wine and 
horse bills, gambling debts, and 
other even less honourable liabilities 
incurred by his heir. Do you doubt 
this? I wish I could. 

Of Mrs. Lowe, as mother, the 
less that is said the better. In jus- 
tice though it must be owned, if she 
was in no respect a good parent, she 
was never an intentionally bad one. 
The fact is, soon after her marriage 
what little geniality of nature or life 
of any kind, worthy the name of 
life, was in her up to that time, died 
out. She became, to all intents and 

urposes, save kitchen ones, extinct. 
The dissolution was gradual, but the 
ashes of the departed never again 
were animated. 

Helen had a mother, as far as the 
parish registers went, for a year 
after she married, but according to 
that book within on which nature 
writes, she never had one. 

Physical activity Mrs. Lowe still 
possessed, and that she turned into 
the channel of housewifery and ge- 
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neral domestic curiosity. Every 
minutest arrangement of the ser- 
vants’-hall, the dairy, the larder, was 
known to and directed by her. 
Armitage did not object to this; 
it kept his wife happy, and was 
unquestionably a good help to his 
heavily incumbered income. 

Household cares often would not 
let Mrs. Lowe rest at night. 
Venison pasties and preserved fruits 
preed on her mind during the 

ours usually allotted to sleep. She 
would even rise by cock-crow—a 
term signifying in language poeti- 
cal two or three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, quit her couch quite regardless 
of her husband’s slumbers, and 
robed in flowing white, pay a visit 
to the glass-room, laundry, or con- 
servatory. 

This Armitage did object to. But 
it was to no purpose. ‘ Business must 
be attended to,’ my lady said ; ‘no 
one cared whether the house went 
to rack and ruin or not, but herself.’ 

She had every article of furniture 
in Hinchbrook, and every other 
house that side of the county, by 
heart. What the servants at 
Doddleton Hall were paid as board 
wages, how and when and where- 
fore Lady Wrigglesworth, of 
Wrigglesworth Abbey, dismissed 
her own maid and the under foot- 
man, the terrible manner in which 
kitchen stuff at Ringholt Lodge was 
wasted by the housekeeper and the 
unprincipled French cook, no one 
knew so well as Mrs. Lowe. 

The only amusing point in her 
was the extreme character of her 
curiosity. She wanted a sequel to 
every story she heard, and displayed 
this peculiarity at times in a manner 
as intensely humorous as did Peter 
Parley’s (if my memory serves me) 
Rates. when he wanted to 
know if the money for Moshess, 
who had not seen the play, was re- 
turned. 

I recollect an intensely witty 
young man—the witty young man 
of many tea-parties—telling an 
applauding audience of which she 
(though by the bye she did not 
laugh, but was grave with perplexed 
thought) was one, the well-known 
story of a chimneysweeper’s bo 
going into a pastrycook’s shop sol, 
after thrusting his black thumb into 
a tartlet of unusually elaborate work- 
manship, asking the young lady 
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waiting behind the counter, ‘ Please 
marm, what will you take for that 
damaged tart?’ 

Every one of course but Mrs. 
Lowe was convulsed with laugh- 
ter, for the story was a new one 
then. 

Mrs. Lowe, however, gave no evi- 
dence of mirth, but raised her pale, 
woe-begone, harassed face, and 
asked with the air of a patient 
inquirer after truth, ‘ And pray, sir, 
did you ever hear what he did pay 
for the tart ?’ 

The writer was present at this 
scene, and looking at that perplexed 
wasted woman he said to hirhself, 
‘ Dear me! and when a girl she let 
herself down from the window of 
her bedroom, at the summit of that 
loftiest of houses, Boulge Hall, by 
a rope; and was within five minutes 
of clearing the grounds, and eloping 
with a penniless ensign, when the 
alarm was given by her father firing 
a rifle from his dressing-room win- 
dow at the daring son of Mars.’ 

To form a just notion of the daily 
life of Helen’s seclusion, we had 
better wake her in the morning of 
one of these June days in which we 
are now living, and be the compa- 
nions of her movements till the ad- 
vent of dinner. 

One day is a fair sample, allow- 
ance for change of seasons being 
made, of the whole year. Uniform 
to the last degree was her exist- 
ence, ‘very slow,’ a young man 
would call it. But to her it was 
passing happy—notthat she thought 
it so. As we said before, she 
thought little or never on any sub- 
ject. 

At nine o'clock a miniature lady’s 
maid, the grand-niece of her dear 
old nurse, enters Helen’s bed-room 
to summon her to rise. The little 
damsel is sure to receive an affec- 
tionate greeting from her young 
mistress, and a request to draw the 
curtains from the windows, and 
then open the windows themselves, 
so as to admit the summer air. 

The beautiful creature mingles 
devotions with her toilet, preparing 
her mind for the day as she — 
her lovely form. Laugh not at the 
conceit. Our highest acts of a life 
are like, in kind, to the little deeds 
of a moment; our greatest thoughts 
are but the magnified likenesses of 
our little ones. God made both 
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body and soul, why should we la- 
bour to adorn the latter, and feel it 
shame to take heed for the former P 

The Hinchbrook breakfast hour 
is ten theoretically, eleven practi- 
cally. When the master of the 
house descends to the morning-room, 
his lady comes from the store-rooms, 
and Helen comes from her private 
apartment, to kiss her parents—the 
one altogether from love, the other 
partly from habit. 

Usually she has a fresh flower, a 
cool white rose or sparkling gera- 
nium, in the bosom of her dress, 
which she makes much boasting 
about.” 

‘ You see, Patrie, I have been in 
the garden this morning before 
breakfast, while you were asleep. 
Oh, you sluggard! You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself! I wouldn't 
be a sluggard! ‘A little more 
sleep, a little more slumber, a little 
more folding the hands to rest.’’ 

The breakfast, made lively by the 
girl’s prattle about the letters the 
postbag brings, about the news- 
paper, about anything, commences 
and finds an end. Armitage has 
magistrate’s business to attend to, 
or his steward to see, or his tenants 
to visit, or his stable to review. 
The old man disappears for the 
morning. 

Mrs. Lowe does not long outstay 
her husband. She and Helen rarely 
exchange many words. She does 
not dislike her child, nor does she 
see anything to disapprove in her— 
she only knows nothing about her. 
It is not the only instance I can 
point to, of a child being less under- 
_ by a parent than by any one 
else. 

Helen, left to herself, quits the 
breakfast-room, by means of the 
open window, for the terrace which 
runs along the south front of the 
house, and for the gardens, with 
their fountains, fantastic grots, and 
brilliant flowers. She has many ob- 
jects of interest and many depen- 
dants, animate and inanimate, on 
her bounty. 

Her gold and silver pheasants in 
the aviary have to be visited. Two 
impudent racoons expect a slap on 
the head from their gentle mistress, 
and will be disappointed if they do 
not get some sly banter from the 
same quarter. A pet fawn comes 
cantering up from the further end 
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of the terrace, for a morning sop, 

and to have Helen put a wreath of 

flowers round its collar of bells. 
She feels the beauty of the 

flowers, but, all the same for that, 

she has never been heard to senti- 

mentalize upon them. Her eyes 

rest on them with that full unrefiec- 

tive joy, with which she receives the 

other delightful impressions which 

God's strangely subtle work, within 

and without, has made her suscep- 

tible of. A power within, she hee 

it not, impels her ever to be with 

her flowers, under the influences of 

their delicate virtues, conversing 

with their form, fragrance, and co- 

lour. 

‘I doubt not the flowers of that garden 
sweet 

Rejoiced in the sound of her gentle 
feet ; 

I doubt not they felt the spirit that 
came 

From her glowing fingers through all 
their frame. 

She sprinkled bright water from the 
stream, 

On those that were faint with the sunny 
beam ; 


And out of the cups of the heavy 
flowers 

She emptied the rain of the thunder 
showers. 

She lifted their heads with her tender 
hands, 


And sustained them with rods and osier 
bands ; 

Had they been her own infants she 

Could not have nursed them more ten- 
derly.’ 


After spending some time with 
her darlings, admiring, with some- 
thing of superstitious wonder, the 
rare exotics whose delicacy may not 
be handled, and touching the har- 
dier plants with the confident affec- 
tion of an intimate companion, she 
comes upon the old gardener, Abra- 
ham Mackall, with whom, of course, 
she has talk. 

‘Morning, miss! sweet morning 
for the garden and ladies walking in 
it!’ the old man says. 

‘Yes, Abraham, our corner of the 

lace, after all, is the best. The 
feuntonne and coachman may say 
what they like for the park and 
stable, we will remain content with 
the garden. How is Cherry, Abra- 
ham P’ 


Cherry is Abraham’s grand- 


daughter, a rustic beauty, now in 
her honeymoon. 
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‘Happy, miss, thank you,’ Abra- 
ham replies, and then, with a simper 
and a brightened air of intelligence, 
he adds: ‘don’t see well how she 
could be otherwise just now ; you 
would not have her unhappy yet, 
Miss, would you ?” 

‘ She must take care and keep so, 
Abraham. There is no drawing 
back, is there, when you are once 
married?’ Helen says, with a sensa- 
tion of mirth at the thought of speak- 
ing so gravely on so important a 
subject. ‘When I marry, Abra- 
ham, I'll look before I leap; my 
husband sha’n’t beat me, or shut 
me up, or keep me without bread, 
or do anything horrible.’ 

Helen ends this catalogue of enor- 
mities which a bad husband may 
possibly commit, with an inquiry 
after the sensation created at the 
wedding by the bride’s cap, her 
present. 

‘ Did Cherry like the bright ri- 
bands P’ 

‘That she did, miss; and I must 
tell you what she said to her mother 
and my old lady; only, miss, don’t 
let an old man’s freedom offend you. 
She said, says she, when she was 
dressing herself, and putting on your 
cap, miss, ‘ Ah, if I had such a face 
as Miss Helen’s to give my husband 
to kiss, I should not trouble myself 
about what to put at the top of it!’’ 

Abraham blushes as he concludes, 
and evinces signs of confusion. 

‘Oh, Abraham,’ says Helen, ‘ you 
are a silly old man, and a dishonest 
one, too, trying to turn the head of 
a poor girl like me with flattery. 
I sha’n’t forgive you till I get out 
of your sight; so good morning to 

rou.’ 

And Helen goes her way, laugh- 
ing and thinking what an amusing 
account she can give her father of 
old Abraham’s gallantry. 

At twelve o’clock she returns to 
the house, and passes the time till 
luncheon in her private sanctum. She 
has a letter to a friend to write, or 
a sketch to shade in, or some other 
graceful pastime to perform. A book 
is by no means a frequent amuse- 
ment; ‘reading of course is very 
good, and forms the mind, and all 
that sort of thing,’ Helen says ; ‘ but 
it is a trouble; you can’t be merry, 
but are forced to think while you are 
doing it, and I don’t like thinking.’ 
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This day, upon entering her room 
after the exercise in the garden, 
Helen draws a delicately-wrought 
ivory and mother-of-pearl writing- 
desk towards her, after she has sunk 
down on the yielding cushions of a 
luxurious sofa. 

‘There, bright pets,’ she says, 
putting aside a vase of flowers to 
make room for her desk, ‘ keep there, 
and look at me while I read Cousin 
Marion’s letter.’ 

The beauty takes up a bottle of 
eau de Cologne, and sprinkles some 
of the contents around; she shakes 
back her golden hair, and then makes 
use of a fan that is within reach, to 
raise an imitation of a breeze. A 
few other fantastical and sufficiently 
pretty airs she performs in her 
solitude, and then selecting one from 
a packet of many letters, she reads 
as follows :— 


‘Spring Cottage, Kingsland. 
‘Dear, Dear, Dearest Helen, 


‘I am then really and truly to be 
with you in a few days, to remain 
with you for siz weeks ! Only think, 
six weeks !—what an age of delight 
it will be! Let’s see—there are 
three hundred and sixty-five days 
in a week; are there not? Don't 
say no. 

‘I wonder whether my little pet 
will be altered in any way that will 
surprise me. Of course she will be 
changed. I have made up my mind 
for six inches more of height, a com- 
manding air, and a sprightly, rattle- 
away talk. One thing alone, Aunt 
Minnie must insist on finding, that 
her pet does not love her less than 
she did four years ago. Dear me, 
that sets one thinking. Four years 
is a long time to look back on to 
me; what must it be to you who 
are achit? Do you recollect Trin- 
gham House at Bath? I often look 
back to those days, Helen, with 
feelings of no slight tenderness. It 
was hard work sometimes, with ten 
music lessons and four singing ones 
to give every day: but on the whole 
I was very happy, more. so by far 
than I thought at the time. The 
girls were all such darling children! 
By-the-bye, have you heard of Julie 
Spence? She is engaged. And 
Emma Ravenshaw is married, a8 
you have doubtless heard, to a mis- 
sionary in America. Her love 
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affairs, dear, were most unusually 
romantic, and did her infinite credit. 
When Mr. Pearson lost all his mone 
in the mines, or consolidated fund, 
or some such kind of thing—I forget 
the name—Emma assured him she 
loved him even better in poverty 
than she had done before. Colonel 
Ravenshaw behaved very sternly; 
of course he meant all. and di 
what he thought was best, for he 
is a most noble officer, and lost his 
left arm at Waterloo; but Emma 
was determined to share the fate of 
her lover. Don’t you wish them 
well? They are sent to a very 
healthy part of the country, where 
there are no cannibals. 

‘You will find me very much‘ al- 
tered, Helen; grown so grave and 
thoughtful. It is not thus, how- 
ever, because I am unhappy, for I 
have never been so happy before, as 
I have been these last six months. 
You can’t fancy the delight of hav- 
ing a home of your own making, for 
the first time of your life! And 
then, having a home, in my case, 
means being able to give my dear 
mother one, too; and what can be 
imagined more blissful than being 
the source of enjoyment to our 
parents! But my duties are in- 
creased by the change—prosperity 
creates responsibilities! Don’t be 
surprised that a young lady with a 
recent accession of dignity, in the 
way of a key-basket, a pantry, and 
all the rest of a house, becomes so- 
ber and solemn. 

‘I can’t give you any just idea of 
my house till I see you; a general 
description must satisfy you for the 
present. We live ina quiet coun- 
trified lane—it is just a little Lon- 
dony, but really not much—in one 
of four specimen wee cottages, which 
stand in a row, with gardens before 
and behind. Our castle is No. 1. 
No. 2 is inhabited by two very ami- 
able Quaker ladies, who are sixty 
years old, but have never been mar- 
ried ; they are very kind to me, and 
give me all the latest information 
about the slave-trade and prison re- 
form. A retired physician, who is 
a great florist and wears a pig-tail, 
lives in No. 3. He is so very kind 


in taking care of my garden and 

bringing me new plants, that really, 

Helen, if I did not know he knew I 

was engaged I should be quite un- 
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easy about him. In No. 4 there is - 
quite a character. He is a man of 

rank, son of a peer, but he has dis- 

pleased his family, so that now 

they leave him, in his old days, to 

live quite in a humble way. In his 

youth he was one of the King’s 

intimate friends. So you see we 

have the materials for some society, 

of just the right kind for mamma. 

* You tell me about your live pets 
with so much warmth that I long to 
see them. I have none, except two 
beautiful canaries, that sing when- 
ever I come near their cage as if 
their little hearts would break with 
pleasure. There is, too, something 
very romantic in the way in which 
they, by coming into life, have aided 
a young couple of my acquaintance 
to live over fast winter without ask- 
ing alms from the parish, or any 
other source. Peter King, the car- 
penter, who put our house in order 
for us (his father was papa’s coach- 
man), married, last October, a very 
nice respectable girl, whom he had 
courted for years. In the following 
December, directly atter Peter had 
completed his work for us in Spring 
Cottage, he was attacked with rheu- 
matic fever, and was unable to work 
for three months. Poor Peter was 
soon reduced to his last resources, 
when, what do you think, Helen! 
pair of canaries, the only marriage- 
portion his wife brought him, came 
to his relief. They laid eggs, and 
hatched them with such rapidity 
(of course I don’t mean they 
hatched their eggs in a miraculous 
manner), that their offspring, of 
which my birds are two, brought in 
their unfortunate master several 
sovereigns, and helped him out of 
his distress. 

‘Now, my dear child, I must 
leave off gossiping, for nurse is ready 
to go with me to London, where 
have to give six music lessons before 
dinner. Don’t pity me for having 
to work so hard; you would be glad 
if you knew how happy I am at 
finding such plenty of employment. 
I shall take this letter to London 
and ask Lady Frances Behring, 
whom I am teaching to sing, (she 
is sweetly pretty!) to get her 
brother to frank it for me. 


‘Your affectionate cousin, 


‘Manion Eprineron.’ 
Q 
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AFTER a long course of diplo- 
macy, Austria determined, to- 
wards the close of the last year, to 
assume the decisive attitude which 
became her in respect to the war. 
We have, in our last number, stated 
the reasons which appeared to us 
sufficiently to explain the tardiness 
of this Power, in acceding alto- 
gether to the Western Alliance ; we 
think therefore, that no suspicion of 
her good faith can fairly arise from 
the fact of her having so long post- 
poned more decisive action. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the demon- 
stration already made by Austria 
has been attended with important 
consequences. The movement of 
her army in Wallachia, immediately 
caused that of the Czar to evacuate 
the territory of the Porte. Thus was 
not only the original casus belli re- 
moved, but the important line of the 
Danube was freed from the menace 
of the foe. The prompt result of 
the next decisive step taken by the 
Cabinet of Vienna, has been the 
assent of the Autocrat to negotiate 
on the basis of the four conditions 
which the Allies have laid down as 
essential parts of a future treaty 
of peace. 
ut what of Russia? Is she to 
be trusted too? We reply, that it 
is quite a misapprehension to con- 
sider a preliminary treaty of peace 
between belligerents as a question 
of confidence either on the one side 
or on the other. When France, 
during the seven years’ war, pro- 
posed to treat for peace, Mr. Pitt 
Ford Chatham), who was then 
happily at the head of affairs, never 
for a moment hesitated to accept her 
overtures, although he had strong 
reason to suspect, if indeed he did 
not actually know, that at-the very 
moment France was negotiating, if 
she had not formally concluded, that 
offensive alliance with Spain, after- 
wards known by the title of the 
Family Compact. Accordingly, spe- 
cial ministers were mutually ac- 


credited by the two Courts of Lon- 
don and Versailles, articles were 
drawn up, and the process of di- 
lomacy was solemnly commenced. 
ut all the while, Pitt vigorously 
carried on the war, and almost as 
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soon as a note had been exchanged, 
he had taken Belleisle by way of 
an equivalent for Minorea, the re- 
covery of which he had ever con- 
sidered a principal object of the 
war. We are content to mention 
this precedent, because Pitt was the 
greatest (if not the only) war mi- 
nister this country ever possessed. 
And he was as great in diplomacy 
as in the management of war. His 
style indeed was not much admired 
at Vienna or Madrid; but it was 
understood. It was a plain and 
aay af style. It called things 
by their right names: it insisted 
on direct answers to simple ques- 
tions: it fixed upon language a 
definite meaning. We humbly 
recommend our Government to 
imitate this style; to concert with 
their Allies the terms upon which 
they mean to insist, at then to 
put it to the Emperor of Russia, 
will he agree to those terms? This, 
we admit, would be quite contrary 
to all the rules of diplomacy. Com- 
munications ought to be addressed 
from London to Paris; from Paris 
to Vienna; from Vienna to the 
Porte; and from all four to Peters- 
burg. Couriers should be posting 
incessantly alloverEurope. Volumes 
of correspondence should be accu- 
mulated. Notes, protocols, treaties 
bipartite, tripartite, quadruple, quin- 
tuple, separate articles, secret arti- 
cles, should on no account be neg- 
lected, when the object is to settle 
a plain question, and to frame an 
agreement which shall be intelligible 
to, and of binding efficacy upon high 
contracting Powers. 

But this is an inquiring age. Tra- 
dition is losing its force, and time- 
honoured institutions are required 
to show that they are not altogether 
inconsistent with modern conve- 
nience and common sense. People 
then have already presumed to ask, 
What is diplomacy? What is the 
use of it? Should we not be much 
better without it? Recent expe- 
rience has certainly not been such 
as to exalt this sublime mystery in 
the eyes of the vulgar; and when 
it comes to be penetrated, it seems 
to be something like this: —A., 
having a vast estate, but placed in 
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a cold, inhospitable region, has long 
coveted a neighbouring property, 
more advantageously and agreeably 
situated. <A., who, to say the 
truth, is somewhat of a bully and a 
sharper, has at various times, partly 
by violence, partly by this art of 
diplomacy, in which he is a great 
adept, got hold of a good portion 
of his neighbour B.'s property; 
but nothing will satisfy Sins until 
he obtains the best and principal 
portion of it, including the mansion 
and domain. Indeed if it had not 
been for fear of the neighbours, 
there is no doubt that A. would long 
since have taken violent possession 
of this property, and turned out the 
rightful occupier, who was a weak 
and credulous man, not at all qua- 
lified to cope with his wily and 
unscrupulous antagonist. Perceiv- 
ing, then, that the only chance of 
accomplishing his me was to 
cajole—we mean to diplomatize— 
his neighbours, A. addressed himself 
to two great landlords, the most 
distant in point of situation, and not 
the greatest in point of omnes but 
by far the most powerful and influ- 
ential of their class. He addressed 
himself first to one of these in- 
dividuals, whom we shall designate 
as C., a very honest and intelligent 
man, but -who never had much 
head for diplomacy. <A., who is a 
very plausible, well-spoken fellow, 
introduces the subject quite in an 
easy gentlemanly way. ‘By the 
bye,’ said he (after talking over other 
matters of business), ‘here is our 
poor friend B.; I fear he is very ill; 
indeed, I am assured that his re- 
covery is hopeless. His death, if it 
should happen unexpectedly, would 
be very embarrassing. We really 
ought to come to some understand- 
ing as to the settlement of his 
affairs. I am speaking not as a 
lawyer, but as a gentleman; there- 
fore 1 will be quite plain and 
eandid with you. Jf you want to 
have the house and park, I tell you 
plainly, I cannot consent to it. As 
for myself, I need hardly say, that 
I do not want it; I have alread 

more property than I can well 
manage; therefore the utmost that 
I should do, would be perhaps to 
occupy the place until a tenant could 
be found. But I see no objection 
to your having that farm of his, 
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through which you pass to get to 
your Indian property. There is the 
adjoining island too, which affords 
capital duck-shooting; that might 
be thrown in.’ All this was de- 
livered with an easy volubility 
which for the moment confounded 
C., but he very soon gave him to 
understand that he would have 
nothing to do with his nefarious 
projects. A similar answer was 
returned by D., to whom A. had 
separately made the like proposals. 
A., nothing daunted, then brings 
his diplomacy to bear upon his un- 
fortunate invalid neighbour himself. 
It so happened that a great number, 
some said the majority, of B.’s 
tenants were of a diiferent religious 
ersuasion from himself, and be- 
onged to the same communion as 
A. That gentleman, who was ex- 
tremely pious and orthodox, set 
himself up as the great patron of 
this sect, and in that capacity 
claimed the right of protecteng, as 
he called it, his co-religionists amon 
B.’s people. He said he was entitled 
to do so by virtue of a paper te 
which, by one of his tricks, he had 
induced poor B. to set his hand some 
years before, but which paper in 
reality did not sustain any such 
claim. B., thinking very justly that 
such a pretension was quite incon- 
sistent with his being master of his 
own property, protested against it, 
and nealied to his friends and 
neighbours to support him in his 
opposition to it. C. and D., who 
knew A. of old, and lately proved 
him to be as. great a knave as 
ever, readily responded to this 
call, and in conjunction with another 
great landowner, A.’s next neigh- 
bour, represented to A. that he 
could on no account be allowed to 
enforce his unreasonable and unjust 
demand in respect of B.'s tenants, 
The question was avery simple one. 
Did the paper on which A. relied 
sustain his pretension? Had he 
any other right? Was it consistent 
with B.’s independent management 
of his own affairs, that A. should 
have the claim he had advanced 
conceded to him? One would have 
thought that such a question in each 
of its parts admitted of a prompt 
and decisive answer. But no; it 
was to be involved in the mazes of 
what is called diplomacy. Volumes 
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of correspondence were written. 
Proposals, counter-proposals, notes, 
protocols, and all the devices for 
evading truth, of which this science 
is so fertile, were resorted to; until 
at length a document was framed 
by the united ingenuity of the 
friends and neighbours before men- 
tioned, for the purpose of defining 
and restricting A.’s exorbitant pre- 
tensions. A. said in the handsomest 
manner that he was quite willing to 
aecept the obligation imposed by 
this document; and so the matter 
would have been settled quite to 
the satisfaction of all parties, had 
not B. himself at the eleventh hour 
raised an objection. The document, 
he said, which he was required to 
subscribe conceded all that his ad- 
versary claimed, His friends were 
quite indignant that B. should be 
so perverse and wrong-headed. Did 
he presume to understand diplomacy 
better than them, men of education, 
with a status in the country? Was 
B. to be so ungrateful and imperti- 
nent as to want to meddle with his 
own affairs, which they had taken 
so much trouble to settle, B., how- 
ever, insensible to such cogent re- 


monstrances, adhered to his objec- 
tion, and requested his friends to 


reconsider the. matter. C. and D., 
who, with all their faults, were men 
of candour and generosity, did re- 
eonsider the matter, and found that 
B. was perfectly right. The nego- 
tiation was immediately broken off, 
and such was the end of the diplo- 
macy, which had gone on for more 
than a twelvemonth. 

Now this is just the Eastern 
question. It began with diplomacy, 
and it must end with diplomacy. 
That consummation, we fear, cannot 
be avoided; all we would venture 
to hope is, that some practical lesson 
may be derived from such recent 
experience, and that in the verbal 
altercation which is about to succeed 
or accompany the clash of arms, we 
may acquit ourselves a little better 
than we have hitherto done. It has 
been the time-honoured practice of 
this country to lose by her diplo- 
macy nearly as much as she has 
gained by her arms. 
submit that since England has been 
a nation she has never made a treaty 
as it ought to have been made. 
Suppose we try an experiment. 
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Let us for the nonce dispense with 
the services of the skilled workmen, 
those proficients who have been 
initiated into this branch .of state 
craft in the salons of Berlin and 
Vienna. Whatif Lord John him- 
self, after having talked the matter 
over with Louis Napoleon, as he did 
the other day at Paris, were to take 
the business into his own hands, to 
meet the plenipotentiaries of the 
other Powers, and to bring his clear 
head, his English feeling, and his 
unshaken courage to this new treaty? 
He could not do worse than the 
authors of the Vienna note, and we 
think he would do a great deal 
better. The next best man to Lord 
John perhaps would be a man with 
one idea—a man of action—some 
general, or still better, an admiral. 
We should be disposed to point to- 
wards Sir Edmund Lyons, if it were 
not that he has already had some 
—— in diplomacy. 

tis long since this country has 
attained the position of a first-rate 
power; yet we are still surprisingly 
ignorant, not only of the art of 
making war, and of the art of making 
peace, but of the system of European 
policy, and of the relations in which 
we stand towards foreign states. 
No sooner was it made known that 
the Emperorof Russia had expressed 
a willingness to negotiate, than the 
British ultimatum was published in 
the morning papers. ‘The works of 
Sebastopol were to be demolished; 
the Russian flag was to be banished 
from the Black Sea; the Emperor 
was to defray all the expenses of the 
war—and so forth. But we never 
understood that it was contemplated, 
at least by thinking and well-in- 
formed people, as one of the possible 
or desirable objects of the war, to 
reduce Russia to a second place 
among the Powers of Europe. 
Lord John Russell, who will hardly 
be suspected of Russianism, dis- 
tinetly disclaimed any such view. 
But whatever we may wish, if we 
are to enter upon a negotiation for 
peace with any expectation of arriv- 
ing ata practical result, it surel 
behoves. us to consider what is 
within the bounds of probability and 
what is not. We have to encounter 
a Power which is not to be mate- 
rially or permanently depressed by 
a single adverse campaign, nor by a 
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dozen adverse campaigns. Repel 
Russia from every point of aggres- 
sion; drive her from every advanced 
post which she at present occupies; 
she can retire within her inaccessible 
fastnesses, and oppose to us a degree 
of passive resistance, which is abso- 
lutely invincible. We may blockade 
her seas—she can live without com- 
merce. We may destroy her fleets 
—she will build better ships. We 
might possibly batter down Cron- 
stadt and Helsingfors—the frost of 
a single winter would enable her to 
restore them. And, as Mr. Cobden 
very truly said, she would borrow 
money in London for the purpose. 
We mention these things to show 
that whether we make peace now, 
after Alma, Inkermann, and we hope 
we may add Sebastopol, or wait 
until we have gained a4 dozen other 
Almas, Inkermanns, and Sebasto- 
pols, we must still be content to 
observe some moderation in our 
terms. 

In the first place we are to con- 
sider that we have to make peace in 
concert with our Allies. Austria 
certainly would not concur in any 
extreme propositions. We have no 
reason to suppose that the French 
Emperor would be any party to 
terms which aimed at more than the 
precise object of the war—the re- 
straint, namely, of Russia within 
those limits, the maintenance of 
which is necessary for the balance 
of Europe. It must be remembered 
that we are in alliance with absolute 
governments against an absolute 
monarch. It is clear that the sub- 
ject of nationality, as the phrase is, 
must be kept entirely out of the 
question. Austrie, having just re- 
conquered Hungary and the Mi- 
lanese, will hardly aid in the re- 
construction of the kingdom of 
Poland. Our Imperial neighbour 
too, we imagine, has had enough of 
revolutions. He has made his for- 
tune by them, and, like every suc- 
cessful adventurer, is now all for 
order and authority. As to the 
occupation of the Crimea by the 
Allies or its restoration to the Porte, 
—these also are plans which every 
man of sense has long since rejeeted 
as impracticable. If then conquest 
is not the object with which France 
and England have engaged in this 
war—if any change in the territorial 
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limits of either of the belligerents is 
disclaimed by the Four Powers, it 
only remains to consider what secus 
rities we are in a condition to de- 
mand for the future preservation of 
the peace of Europe. Now, with 
reference to this point, we lay out 
of consideration altogether both the 
eivil and military mismanagement 
of the war; the resultless character 
of the victories we have achieved; 
the disappointment of ill-grounded 
hopes ; the difficulties we have en- 
countered in keeping an army in 
the field. These unfortunate cir- 
cumstances afford no ground what- 
ever for hastily concluding a peace. 
They may protract the war, if the 
Autocrat is determined to be satis- 
fied by actual experience, that how- 
ever bs may hold his own for a 
time, he cannot ultimately withstand 
the united arms of France and Eng- 
land. Our resources in blundering 
must be nearly exhausted. We 
cannot always have an engineer 
who pronounces a fortress which 
is nearly impregnable as sure to fall 
after a cannonade of forty-eight 
hours. We cannot always have a 
cavalry officer who will construe an 
order to charge retreating and 
broken battalions into an order to 
attack an army of thirty or — 
thousand men in battle array. We 
cannot always have a general who, 
in the presence of the enemy in the 
field, will be blind to the necessity of 
fortifying his position, and allowhim- 
self to be surprised by an overwhelm- 
ing foree. And lastly, itis not un- 
reasonable to hope that we may not 
always have a commissariat which, 
with abundance of stores, can afford 
no supplies. Our mistakes have 
been indeed great and numerous— 
painful and ridiculous at the same 
time. After forty years of peace, 
we had no canaiiah cuneate of 
war; the rank and file of our army 
knew nothing of it beyond drill and 
parade. Our veterans, almost phy- 
sically disabled for active service, 
had no other. experience than that 
of subalterns, or at most regimental 
field-officers. Even the recollec- 
tion of this short experience had 
probably faded away. But as the 
war proceeds, the men of energy 
and ability will rise to the surface, 
while the mere men of routine and 
pipe-clay will find their level. There 
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is only one part of our army which 
needs no amendment; which, with- 
eut a Marlborough or a Wellirzton, 
is as perfect as it was in the days of 
Blenheim and Waterloo. The Men 
are the same — obedient, patient, 
irresistible, indomitable. The Em- 
peror of Russia, with all his despotic 
pride and arrogance, is no head- 
strong fool. He can at least appre- 
ciate military merit, and he knows 
that his troops, disciplined and 
brave as they undoubtedly are, can- 
not stand against the soldiers who 
forced the heights of Alma, and 
kept the heights of Inkermann. 

‘he nation feels that at this time 
of day it is no light matter to en- 
gage in warfare. Having therefore 
engaged in it for sound and weighty 
reasons, as we believe, we must per- 
severe until we can obtain a sub- 
stantial and adequate result. And 
this result, we conceive, does not 
consist in making the adversary pay 
the costs, according to the petti- 
fogging view which some people 
take of the future treaty, but in 
obtaining a provision, as far as it is 
possible to do so, against the recur- 
rence of a contingency which might 
compel the Western Powers once 
again to resume the sword for the 
purpose of restraining Russian en- 
croachment. The removal of the 
immediate cause of the late out- 
break would, we think, be of little 
importance to this end. The claim 
by Russia to the exclusive protec- 
torate of the Christian subjects of 
the Ottoman Porte was merely a 
pretext to obtain a footing in Turkey ; 
and if that pretext were abandoned, 
it would be easy for Russia, fertile 
in such expedients, to find another 
equally plausible when it suited her 
policy to insult the government of 
the Grand Seignior. This, therefore, 
is the real, the only point to which 
negotiation should be directed. If 
the treaty is encumbered with a 
variety of terms and qualifications, 
the enemy is pretty sure to get the 
better of us. The very first step 
which has been taken promises a 
series of diplomatic involutions. 
Certain propositions are tendered 
to Russia, and she is asked to ex- 


plain the meaning she attaches to’ 


them. Ifthe Four Powers them- 
selves understand the propositions 
which they are prepared to tender 
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as the basis of the treaty, why not 
try whether the French or English 
language can furnish terms suffi- 
ciently explicit to make their mean- 
ing plain? Or, if that is an experi- 
ment too hazardous, why not accept 
in the first place the provisional 
assent of Russia, and postpone dis- 
cussion until the particular articles 
by which it is intended to give effect 
to these propositions shall beframed? 

The renunciation of the claim to 
interfere with the subjects of the 
Porte, though we attach but little 
importance to it as a security against 
further aggression, must however 
be a point in the treaty. The other 
points are important, and if clearly 
defined, will go as far perhaps as 
paper articles can do to effect the 
object of the war. They contem- 
plate the protection of the line of 
the Danube and the observation of 
the Black Sea; in a word, the pro- 
tection of Turkey both from military 
and naval invasion on the part of 
Russia. These objects accomplished, 
there is no pretence for continuing 
the war; if we accept anything less 
than these terms, we practically 
admit that we have rashly engaged 
in an enterprise which we are un- 
able to carry through. Such an 
issue would certainly fall far short 
of that honourable peace which we 
are all agreed must alone terminate 
the war. 

And why is the country unani- 
mous on this point? When we 
speak of the national honour, do we 
use a phrase which merely means 
that hollow pride and vanity which 
would be mortified by failure? Far 
from it. The honour of England is 
but another word for her security. 
We cannot afford to he beaten. 
Once let it be understood that Eng- 
land retires exhausted and dispirited 
from the struggle with that great 
barbarian Power which from her 
officina gentium again menaces the 
civilization of Europe, and the ir- 
ruption of the Cossack will soon 
cease to be a question. There are 
powers in Europe, and not in Europe 
only, which would purchase at any 
price the humiliation of this coun- 
try. She is the richest country in 
the world, the most prosperous, the 
most powerful, hitherto unrivalled 
in commerce, and not surpassed in 
arms. She must maintain that po- 
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sition against the jealousy, hatred, 
and malice of both open and dis- 
guised enemies. It is no question 
now whether this war might have 
been avoided; whether it was un- 
dertaken too soon or too late; 
whether it has been carried on with 
more or less of ability and success. 
We must go on through evil report 
and through good report until we 
obtain the a for which we drew 
the sword. 

One of the most striking proofs 
of the good sense and public spirit 
of the country is to be found in the 
fact that our military administration, 
characterized as it has been by in- 
experience, and we fear we must 
add incapacity, can be subjected to 
the most searching and even malig- 
nant criticism of Parliament and 
the press, without impairing in any 
degree the determination of the 

eople, or diverting their attention 
hen the one object on which all 
are agreed. 

While we write, an event of great 
importance has been announced. 
The resignation of Lord John Rus- 
sell, accepted by her Majesty, dis- 
closes an irreconcilable difference 
in the Cabinet. It would be idle to 
speculate on the causes of an event 
which will be fully known before 
this paper is in the hands of our 
readers. But whatever may be the 
reasons avowed, the real truth pro- 
bably is, that the Leader of the 
House of Commons did not care to 
defend the tripartite mismanage- 
ment of the Duke of Newcastle, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Lord 
Hardinge. We certainly have not 
a very high opinion of the ad- 
ministrative ability of either of 
the co-ordinate Secretaries for the 
War Department; and as for the 
Commander-in-Chief, we are not 
aware that anybody pretends to say 
that the noble lord is of any use 
whatever. But the divided respon- 
sibility of this branch of administra- 
tion would be enough to paralyze the 
energies of the ablest men; and the 
system must be entirely altered if 
we desire to see any essential im- 
provement in the civil administra- 
tion of the war. 

The retirement of Lord John 
Russell will probably break up the 
Government; and its re-construc- 
tion, whether under the auspices of 
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Lord Palmerston or Lord Grey, 
will afford an opportunity for the 
creation of a Minister, who, in con- 
eert with the Cabinet, shall direct 
the general policy of the war, but 
in every matter of detail with which 
he thinks fit to interfere shall be 
absolute dictator. We want—a 
master mind, if we can get it; but, 
failing that, we must have a Min- 
ister for War, one and indivisible. 
A single Willis the chief thing need- 
ful. A man who can give an order 
oan and have it immediately 
obeyed, is twice the man he would 
be under the old fashioned check 
and counter-check system, which 
obtains throughout the public 
offices. A great man breaks through 
the routine of office, and tramples 
upon forms. Imagine Chatham, 
having planned the humiliation of 
the House of Bourbon, asking leave 
of Viscount Hardinge and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert to appoint Major 
Wolfe to the muna the North 
American Expedition! But we 
must not talk of Chathams, but of 
ordinary men. And we maintain that 
a sole Minister for War, of fair capa- 
city and courage, would do a great 
deal better than two or three Minis- 
ters of superior attainments. No 
doubt, he would make mistakes, but 
still he would do something; and he 
would have the chance, not always 
taken into account, of blundering 
right as well as wrong. We would 
infinitely rather see B. or G. or E. 
(the most incompetent public men 
that occur to us at this moment) in 
undivided authority, rather than 
half adozen men like Sidney Herbert 
(for whose talents and industry we 
have a sincere respect) all working 
together on an equal footing. Under 
ordinary circumstances, we should 
wish to see the government of the 
country carried on by men of liberal 
and culichdasiad opinions; butat pre- 
sent we have in a one business 
of paramount importance ; and we 
frankly confess ourselves in favour 
of that party which can carry on the 
war with the greatest vigour and 
success. 





Postscript. 

The disclosure of the circum. 
stances which had led to the Minis- 
terial ‘situation’ has turned out 
much as we had expected. Lord 
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John Russell, it appears, so far back 
as November last, and immediately 
after the intelligence of the battle 
of Inkermann had arrived in this 
country, represented to the Prime 
Minister his opinion, deliberately 
and advisedly, that the War ad- 
ministration was not carried on in a 
satisfactory manner, and pointed 
out the changes which he desired 
to have made. Lord Aberdeen con- 
sidered that the remonstrances of 
his distinguished colleague aimed at 
nothing beyond the substitution of 
one man for another in the direction 
of the War Department. If this 
had been the ls extent of the 
change proposed, it would have been 
one of essential importance; but 
Lord John went much further, and 
to the root of the evil, for he desired 
the removal of that divided respon- 
sibility and multiplied action ahich 
are the vices of the present system. 
The ablest man that could be found, 
hampered by the delays and re- 
straints of the check and counter- 
check arrangements of the various 
offices through which the public 
business is transacted, oon soon 
become enervated and disheartened. 
We think, therefore, that Lord 
Aberdeen incurred a grave respon- 
sibility by rejecting the counsels of 
his colleague; but not so grave a 
responsibility as attached to that 
ainaens himself, when he forbore 
to take the sense of the Cabinet upon 
the proposals which he had made 
to the head of the Government upon 
a subject of the most paramount 
and pressing moment. And what 
a reason did the noble Lord assign 
for desisting from a course which, 
if his convictions were sincere, it 
was his bounden duty to take! His 
colleagues, it seems, advised him to 
let the matter alone. ‘The harmony 
of the administration was of wes. | 
more consequence than the ad- 
ministration of the war. The 
Duke of Newcastle and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert we suppose were 
quite satisfied; Lord Palmerston 
was of course too modest to press 
his claims; so not only was the 
success of the great enterprise in 
which we are engaged, but the very 
safety of our noble army and thé 
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honour of the country were to be 
tponed to the mutual courtesies, 
elicacies and punctilios of these 
dukes, lords, and privy councillors, 
It is difficult to write of these 
things with common patience. Lord 
John Russell knowing, as he admits 
that he did, the extent of the danger 
nearly three months ago, was guilty 
of nothing less than a desertion of 
that public duty which every states- 
man owes to his country, if he i 
regardless of his own reputation, 
by remaining in office an hour after 
the Governmenthad refused to adopt 
the measures which he considered 
necessary for the public service, 
Yet Lord John Russell met Parlia- 
ment in December, and as Leader of 
the House of Commons, persuaded 
Parliament and the country that 
nothing more was wanted for the due 
conduct of the war than power to 
send the militia abroad, a to enlist 
a foreign legion! We all recollect 
the astonishment with which these 
see ree were received; we all 
cnow that there were not a dozen 
men in the country who approved 
of them; and it is equally within 
the most recent notoriety that these 
measures were sanctioned by Par- 
liament with great reluctance, solely 
in the belief and confidence that the 
Government of which Lord John 
was the organ in the Lower House 
were doing their best to carry on the 
war. Was Parliament deceived, or 
was it not, in coming to this vote? 
We ask any man of common 
understanding to read the state- 
ment made by the Member for 
the City of London on Friday night 
last, and then answer the question. 
It is with grief and shame that we 
are compelled to speak thus of a 
statesman who we had fondly 
hoped, was able, in the last emer- 
gency of his country, to rise supe- 
rior to personal and party views. 
The issue, or at least, the object of 
the resignation of last week is too 
obvious. The Crimean army may 
perish, the country may be con- 
vulsed, distracted counsels may be 
exhibited to the derision of Europe, 
BuT Lorp Joun RvssELL MUST 
BE AT THE HEAD OF A WHIG 
ADMINISTRATION. 





